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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 


In the following pages a systematic attempt has been made to study 
the religious policy of the Mughal emperors from the original re- 
cords of their reign. I have tried to approach the subject with 
sympathy and understanding. If I pass judgement, it is because 
no study of the subject can be complete without doing so. 

I am grateful to the autl^orities of the Royal Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, the Khuda Bakash Oriental Public Library, Bankipur, the 
Muslim University, Aligarh, the Punjab Public Library, Lahore, 
the Punjab University, Lahore, and the Imperial Record Office, 
Calcutta for their kindness in allowing me to use the manuscripts 
and printed materials in their [lossession. 1 am thankful to M. M. 
Rai Bahadur Pandit Gori Shankar Ojha who very kindly alloweid 
me access to all his valuable collections of books, manuscripts and 
advance copies of some of his works. Sir Jadunath Sarkar placed 
at my disposal his unique collection of manuscripts and printed 
works on the period and ga\e me every facility for carrying on my 
work. To their Highnesses, the Maharana of Udaipui*, t^ie Nawab 
of Rampiir, and the Maharaja of Bikaner, I arn grateful for their 
kind permission to examine relevant historical material in their 
possession. 

I have not given any d^ailed description of the bookstand manu- 
scripts listed in the Bibliography as I have already described most 
of them in my A Bibliography of Mughal India, 


Sri Ram Sharma 
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CHAPTER I 


INDIAN GOVERNMENT DURING THE SULTANATE 

Under the Sultanate India was held in subjection mainly by the 
military strength of her rulers. The Sultans and their governors 
maintained whatever peace they could, collected the land nwenue 
and other taxes, and werg otherwise content to leave their subjects 
alone except wliere religious policy was concerned. The Sultanate 
in India wa? based on the distinction between its Hindu and 
Muslim subjects. The Muslims formed the ruling caste. Naturally, 
the position of the Hindus differed in many respects from that of 
their Muslim iKughbours. AhkSfn-ul-Salilinya of the Almawardi lays 
down 6 compulsory stipulations for non-Muslims living under a 
Muslim ruler : (i) no criticism of the Qtirari^ (ii) nor of the 

Prophet, (iii) nor of Islam, (iv) no marriage or adultery with 
Muslim woman, (v) no seduction frorfi the true faith, and (vi) no 
help to the enemies of Islam. The non-comp»ilsory demands in- 
clude a special dress for non-Muslims, prohibition agayisl religious 
propaganda among Muslims, the sounding of ‘Nagus’ so loudly as 
to reach Muslims ears, building houses higher in height than 
neighbouring Muslims houses, drinking in public and riding fine 
horses and the stipulatioji that they should bury their dead without 
openly chanting religious prayers. The building of new temples 
could be prohibited. The non-Muslims were permitted to have their 
cases decided by their own judges (Qazis)L 

Distinction between the Status of the Hindus and the 
Muslims : the Jizya 

The foremost among these distinctions was the payment of a 
special tax, the Jizya,“ which had always to be paid personally.® 
The Fatawa-i-^Alamglrl, a digest of Muslim law prepared under 
.Aurangzeb, but embodying earlier practices, recognizes two types 
of the Jizya.^ One was the payment of an agreed-upon amount by 
the ruler of a territory or the people thereof. It did not always 
mean an additional tax, because the amount could well have been 
paid out of the existing sources of revenue. But in the territories 
directly under Muslim rulers the Jizya was levied on individual 

I 



2 THE RELIGIOUS POLICY OF THE MUGHAL EMPERORS 

lax-payers and its amount had to be individually assessed. Except 
probably in the earlier days of the Muslim occupation of India, the 
Jizya seems to have been levied directly. Even when new territories 
were conquered or vassal princes subdued, it was not customary to 
make any bargains with them so far as the payment of the Jizya 
was concerned. If the new territory formed a part of the dominions 
of a Muslim ruler, its inhabitants were expected to pay the Jizya 
according to the rates prevailing elsewhere. If a prince was made 
feudatory, he was expected to pay a tribi^te which, though it might 
have originally included the Jizya, was now, only the sign that he 
had accepted an overlord. His subjects were not expected to pay 
the Jizya which seems to have been levied only in the territories 
directly under Muslim rulers. At first Brahmans were exempted 
from the payment of this tax; but iii Feroz Shah’s reign it was dis- 
covered that it was unreasonable to tax the humble followers of a 
religion in this fashion and not the leaders who instructed the 
people. Brahmans therefore were ordered to pay the Jizya. ^ There 
were times when an exceptionally enlightened monarch, like 
/ain-ul-‘Abad!n (I420to 1470 a. d.) in Kashmir, remitted the Jizya.® 

As we have discussed below,^ the Jizya was a very heavy burden 
to the masses. But it was not its burden alone which was irksome. 
It was a badge of inferiority round the necks of the unfaithful 
reminding them constantly that they formed a subject people under 
an alien rule. The payment of the Jiz^a guaranteed the non- 
Muslim subjects a second class citizenship in the state. The non- 
Muslims were invariably prohibited from criticising the Qiiran, 
the Prophet and Islam. They could not marry a Muslim and for- 
feited the protection granted to them on committing adultery with 
a Muslim woman. Similarly they were not allowed to make 
converts. Old temples were not to be repaired nor new temples 
built. The ruler could prescribe a special dress for the non-Muslim 
and forbid them from riding good horses. Their religious ceremonies 
had to be performed in such a way that neither Muslim eyes nor 
ears could be profaned thereby. They could be prohibited from 
building houses higher than those of their Muslim neighbours.® 

Pilgrimage Tax 

The Jizya was not the only additional tax imposed on the non- 
Muslims. Most Muslim rulers collected a pilgrimage tax at Hindu 
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places of religious fairs. As we shall presently see, it represented a 
compromise between the strict injunction of the Muslim law not to 
tolerate public celebration of non-Islamic practices and the desire 
of a vast Hindu population to perform their religious rites. Under 
a pious Muslim king, like Feroz Shah Tughlaq, this source of profit 
to the Muslim State from an unholy source was sacrificed to the 
stricter demands of the Muslim law.® 

An ‘Ala-ud-Din would sometimes improve upon the injunction 
of his theologians and order a scheme of confiscatory taxation leav- 
ing the Hindus only their daily needs. But ordinarily, the Hindus 
paid the Jizya and the pilgrimage tax as additional taxes. The Jizya 
could not be avoided, but the pilgrimage tax need not have been paid 
by those who attended no fairs. THb Jizya was a regular annual tax 
whereas the pilgrimage tax wa« an occasional one. The Jizya was 
paid only by all non-Muslims living in Muslim territories whereas 
the pilgrimage tax was paid by all who visited places of pilgrimage 
situated in the Muslim Stales. As various ceremonies connected with 
deaths in families had usually to be performed at certain holy 
places, most Hindus paid the tax. Feroz Shah’s order prohibiting 
these fairs, however, would lead us to believe that the vHlage fairs, 
which formed so important a part of mediaeval economic and religious 
life and which were held in most places at certain limes of the year, 
were also made a source of income to the State. If that were so the 
pilgrimage tax would ainjost be as universally paid as tke Jizya. 

Public Relioious Woiship 

The payment of the Jizya and the pilgrimage tax was intended 
to ensure the free exercise of their religion to the non- Muslims. But 
this was limited to private worship alone. Public worship of Hindu 
idols was forbidden. It is dilficult to say definitely how far this 
injunction was enforced and obeyed. In villages, where there were 
hardly any Muslims, it would have always been possible to carry 
on the worship of the village gods as before. Of course, there might 
have been chances of trouble if a zealous Q,azl in a neighbouring 
town heard of such ‘malpractices’. The Muslim chroniclers record 
very few cases where the Hindus were punished for open and public 
worship of their gods, thus offending the eyes and ears of the faith- 
ful. This might either mean that orders were usually obeyed and 
therefore no cases of defiance are recorded or that though the orders 
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were disobeyed, it was only under pious kings like Feroz Shah, that 
their defiance was punished. It would be safer to hold that some 
attempt at the enforcement of the law against Hindu worship must 
have been made. How often this led to clashes in the important 
towns and cities, where Muslim officials usually resided, we have no 
means of judging. 

TJiis, naturally, implied denial of any extension of the existing 
facilities for such worship. Thus it was held that the Hindus should 
not be allowed to build new public temples or to repair old ones. 
Again, it is difficult to decide how far this was insisted upon in all 
parts of Muslim territories. Perhaps again, only in big cities where 
Muslim officers were present and where a considerable number of 
Muslims lived, the building 6f new public temples was strictly 
prohibited. It should be borne in mind, however, that this did not 
mean denial of religious worship. Oftener than not, the houses of 
the well-to-do Hindus contained temples of sorts where they, as 
well as their humbler brethren, could worship their gods. Public 
temples mainly existed in peaces which were sanctified by centuries 
of religious traditions. Such new places were not likely to appear 
in the Muslim period. Hinduism at this time had become an indi- 
vidual religion where opportunities for co-operate public worship 
were not many. Of course cases of public temples being destroyed 
or desecrated at the time of the fresh conquest of a territory — as 
witness Ferez Shah Tughlaq’s desecration qf the temples at Kangra,^® 
and Jagannath Puri^^ — stand in a class by themselves and were 
taken as a sign and a proclamation of the Muslim conquest of 
non-Muslim territories. The restriction on the building of new 
temples was interpreted as a restriction, if not the denial, of already 
existing opportunities for public worship. Sometimes a particularly 
pious Muslim king, like Sikandar Lodi, would have a fit of reli- 
giosity and desecrate or destroy even existing temples^* in peaceful 
times. Religious festivals like the Holi or the Dipavali, raised problems 
which might sometimes have proved obnoxious to the more orthodox 
among the Muslim rulers. The Muslim chroniclers, however, are 
mostly silent on these questions and as we have no other original 
records of the period, we have to be content with their accounts. 

Public Services 


The third distinction between the Hindus and the Muslims 
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appeared in the public services. Revenue records were usually kept 
in Hindi except probably at the headquarters. TJiis implied the 
employment of a large number of Hindus in the revenue department. 
Of these many were paid, not by the state, but by the cultivators 
themselves. It would not be, therefore, right to consider them 
public servants ; they were servants of the community. The lowest 
state officer in the revenue department seems to have been the 
officer-in-charge of a Parganah and it is extremely doubtful whether 
Hindus were ever employed* in large numbers in this or other 
higher offices. Qrdinarily, it would be safe to assert, that the Hindus 
were excluded from all except the lowest posts in the state. On the 
military side, it was customary ftt one time to employ Hindu 
soldiers. The Ghaznavids had contingents of Hindu troops under 
them. There is no reason to believe that the practice completely 
disappeared under the Sultanate. We have, however, to remember 
that prc-Mughal Muslim dynasties iit India did not last very long. 
Three centuries saw the rise and fall of nine dynasties. Thus every 
dynasty had to employ only such soldiers and commanders as com- 
manded its confidence. This would, sometimes, restjjict their 
choice even to particular sections of Muslims. It is safe to hold, 
however, that Hindus were usually excluded from all high oliices 
and were employed otherwise only when their employment was 
unavoidable. 


Sumptuary Laws 

The fourth distinction existed in the sumptuary laws that were 
sometimes enforced. As the Fatawa-i-AlamgJrl declares,^* the Hindus 
were not to be allowed to look like the Muslims. This, as in 
the hands of ‘Ala-ud-Din, meant the enforcement of certain 
restrictions. The underlying principle was that the Hindus should 
look humble and should provide no occasion for creating trouble 
for their Muslim rulers. ‘Ala-ud-Din forbade Hindus to wear rich 
dresses, ride horses, and drive in carriages and palanquins. Ghias- 
ud-Din Tughlaq very nearly did the same. Hut these orders clearly 
sound exceptional. Sometimes the Hindus might be asked to wear 
distinguishing marks on their new dresses so that they might not 
be mistaken for Muslims. 

These restrictions, when and where enforced, must have been 
confined to the cities where alone there was any danger of the 
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Hindus emulating the Muslims in their dress and ways of living. 
In the villages where the Muslim population was small, the Hindus 
were probably not subject to these restrictions. 

Law of Blasphemy 

There were also laws against blasphemy.^® The unreasonable 
extent to which these could sometimes be carried is well illustrated 
by the fate of a Brahman who was beheaded under Sikandar Lodi 
for maintaining that Hinduism and Islam were both true.^® 

Apostasy 

r> 

Conversion of Muslims to Hinduism or the reconversion of Hindu 
converts to Islam was not usually permitted. Sometimes there were 
exceptionally tolerant rulers, like Zain-ul-‘Abadin in Kashmir, who 
were prepared to allow alk Hindu converts to Islam to return, if 
they wished, to their original faith. But this tolerant attitude was so 
exceptional that a story had to be invented proving him to be a 
Hindu recluse who had projected his own soul into the dead body 
of the king on his death-bed.^’ Usually this prohibition must have 
been strictly enforced as it would have been considered highly 
objectionable in a Muslim king to encourage or tolerate apostasy 
which was a capital offence. But Ghaitanya reconverted the chief 
minister and the Mir Munshi Husain Shah of Bengal (1493-1518) 
to Hinduism. He also reconverted Bijili Kharid and Haridas to 
Hinduism. A group of Pathans was also admitted into the charmed 
circle of Hinduism.^® 


Occasional Persecutions 

Under some Muslim rulers there were series of fierce persecutions. 
Forced conversion to Islam took place, sometimes in thousands, as 
it did under Sikandar Butshikan of Kashmir. Those who defied 
their fanatic persecutors were slain or had to seek safety in death. 
Jalal-ud-Din of Bengal (1414 to 1430), a convert himself, with a 
new convert's zeal, forcibly converted hundreds of his Hindu 
subjects and persecuted the rest.^® Most of the Tughlaqs possessed 
a persecuting strain and Sikandar Lodi suffered from the same 
defect.*^ It is consoling to find, however that very few Muslim 
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rulers tried to play the part of fanatical persecutors. 

Hindus under the Sultanate 

This seems to be a formidable count. But we have to remember 
that all these manifestations of religiosity were not always to be 
found together. Generally the Muslim rulers were content if the 
Hindus paid the Jizya and the pilgrimage tax and did not make 
any attempt to force their *vealth or their beliefs on the notice of 
their Muslim rulers. Of course, the Hindus were not usually allowed 
to make converts. They were certainly denied any share in the 
higher appointments in the sta^p but they held the monopoly of 
many petty offices in the revenue and accounts departments. 
Secondly we have to remember that we are dealing with circum- 
stances which were universal in the Middle Ages and for many 
years after. The position of the ^Hindus in India was generally 
much better than that of many communities in Europe whose faith 
differed from that of their rulers, itornan Catholics in Ireland 
form an instructive parallel. After the Reformation the majority 
of the population was Roman Catholic under Proteftant rulers. 
Yet their faith was penalized; they were excluded from the higher 
appointments and they were aliens in their own country. Nor was 
the position of the Roman Catholics in Protestant England ever 
enviable. Even under thf* prudent Elizabeth, the Roman Catholics 
could abstain from attendance at Protestant churches by payment 
of a fine alone, which was parallel to the Jizya of Muslim 
India. The position of the Protestants in the Netherlands under 
Spanish Roman Catholic rulers larnishes an interesting illustration 
of religious intolerance of these times. The state was long sub- 
ordinate to the church and it was considered to be a sin if its 
institutions were not used for the propagation of the state religion. 
Thus the religious policy which governed Muslim politics in India 
till the beginning of the sixteenth century was nothing singular. 
It was but one example of the intolerance and fanaticism which 
characterized the period and which continued elsewhere even 
long after that date. The only exception was the general policy of 
the Hindu rulers in India who usually did not interfere with their 
subjects’ religions and did not indulge in persecution. 
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NOTES 


1 QaziSf p. 116. 

* When the Jizya was first levied by the Prophet in 9 a.h., it included a 

land tax as well and probably represented the entire financial burden borne 
by the non-Muslims under his protection. Under the earliest Caliphs the terms 
Jizya and Kharaj seem to be interchangeable. ‘‘The difFerenliation in the 
two forms of taxation implied in. Jizya (capitation tax) and Kharaj (land tax) 
was not made until the time of the late Umayyad.** A later tradition ascribed 
this act erroneously to Umar, whose ‘convent* was supposed to define the 
terms granted to those who undertook to pay the Jizya. When it was introduced 
in India by her Muslim conquerors, it had become an additionsd capitation tax. 
Sec Tritton, The Caliphs and Their non-Muslim SubjectSy 21, and P. K. Hitti, 
History of the Arabs, 119, 171, 218. For a^fourteenth century discussion of the sub- 
ject, see Muhammad, (ed. R. Levy). 38-45 (Arabic text) and 

13-16 (Engli.sh abstract by the editor),'’ Ahkam-ul-Salattnya of Abul Hasan 
Almawardi, pp. 235fr, Conversion and Poll Tax in Early Islam, D. C. Dennet. 

* Sec Ch. VII below where Aurangzeb’s reimpo.sition of the Jizya is dis- 
cussed. » 

* Article on Jizya, III, 435 (Urdu translation, Nawal Kishoie Press, 

Lucknow). ^ 

‘ ‘Afxf. 382. 

* Tar%kfhi~Firi\hta, 545. 

’ See Ch. V. 

" Almawardi, 235 to 241 . 

« ^Af if, 388. 

Firishta, II, 547. 

» M/i/, m. 

Haft Aqalxm, f. 127, states that he forbade the Hindus bathing at 
Mathura, desecrated their temples and destroyed their idols. 

Aln-i-Akbarx credits Akbar with the abolition of these cesses. 

Vol. HI, 442-25 Cf. also Mu*alim-al-Qiirba and Almawardi as quoted in 1. 

Cf. The Caliphs and Their non-Muslim Subjects, History of the Arabs, and Alma- 
wardi, 234. 

** Tar\kh-i-Firishta, 1, 281. 

Cf. Sri Ram Shartna, Conversion and Reconversion to Hinduism during the 
Mushm Period in his Studies in Medieval Indian History » 

History of Bengali Language and Literature, 509; Chaitanya and His Age, 25, 219, 
220, 228, 229, both by D. C. Sen, CAaifafy’a Movement by Kennedy, 213, 214, 
Chaitanya's Life and Jaduriath Sarkar (3rd edition), 233, 234, 327. 

Khulasat-ut-Tawarlkh, 397. 

Riyaz-us-Salatln, 116. 

Firishta, 288. Barm’s advice xi in his Fatawa-i-Jahandari (English transla- 
tion in the Political Theory of the Delhi Sultanate, pp. 43-49) throws a good deal 
of light on the contemporary Muslim attitude towards Hindus. 



APPENDIX 


NATURE OF THE STATE IN MEDIEVAL INDIA 

When Qutb'ud-Din became ruler of Delhi in 1206, Muslim rule 
elsewhere in the world had passed through several phases. Form- 
ally “elected” Khalifas had yielded place to several lines of 
hereditary rulers every one of whom could in turn be ousted from his 
place by any bold adventurer. None of these rulers enjoyed the 
status which the first four Khalifas had enjoyed by virtue of their 
being companions of the Prophe^. The jizya had ceased to be the 
one single tax which the non-Muslims had paid during the earliest 
period of Muslim history.^ It was an additional tax now levied in 
a manner so as to proclaim aloud the lower status of those who 
paid it. 2 The Qizis pronounced jydgments in cases brought before 
them, but to be valid these judgments had to be backed by the 
ruler’s recognition of the Qazis;* the “law” did not cover the 
actions of the rulers as such. No Q,Szi ever dared proclaim a ruler 
a heretic for not acting according to law, nor did any# one among 
them denounce an occupant of the throne for his religious short- 
comings, not even for regicide. The “law” was supposed to be 
derived from the Quran but as it did not contain much that could 
be considered law in the mundane aflairs of this world. It was 
supplemented by the traditional memory of what the Prophet or 
his companions were supposed to have done under certain circum- 
stances. Such “traditions” depended upon memory, very often 
they had arisen in the course of cases that came up for decisions 
before the court. ^ But these traditions— or the law — seldom covered 
the public law, the organization of government and the relations 
of its various organs with one another or even their proper func- 
tions. Whatever went under the name of the “law” in this sphere 
had been smothered under the local institutions, customs and 
traditional practices.® The personal law of the Muslims had 
similarly been influenced by local, pre-Islamic practices and 
customs and even by non-Islamic practices and usages. 

The Muslim states dotted over the Middle East, Arabia, north 
Africa and elsewhere were by now in no sense theocracies. The 
original Muslim state under the Prophet could have been consider- 
ed a theocracy, the rule of the companions could pass as sucii 

9 
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somehow. But when Islam emerged out of its formative period, the 
states presided over by Muslim rulers could no longer be considered 
theocracies. No infallible religious head was recognized now ; 
Islam never had an organized consecrated church charged with 
the oliicial interpretation of the law : as such the states had never 
bowed to an outside authority or yielded any part of its authority 
to a rival contender. Islam put the burden of proselytization as 
much on lay shoulders as on any religious agency. The ruler, like 
his Muslim subjects, was expected to act^s an agent of Islam, only 
much more so and thus contribute to the spread of Islam and to 
the maintenance and spread of Muslim ways of life.* lie very much 
did so usually after the first conqijjest of a Hindu territory or after 
suppressing a rebellion. But there was no institution, religious or 
political, nor any agency charged with the task of “overseeing” 
that they did so. No one as such had the authority to proclaim 
aloud a king’s shortcomings or c^ensure him for the same. 

While these changes had taken place outside India, the Arab 
conquest of a part of Sind was followed by three remarkable depar- 
tures from Muslim practices and law as developed elsewhere. 
Apostasy wtiS a capital offence all over the Muslim world. But 
when many of the Hindu and probably Buddhist converts to Islam 
went back to their original religion, on the suggestion of his 
deputy in Sind, the Khalifa ruled that such lapses in Sind were 
not to be treated as a capital crime.' Tho number of those going 
back to their original faith became at one time so large that the 
“faithful” Arabs had to seek safety behind the walls of a fort.® 

I'here was then the problem Muhammad-bin-Qasim 

is said to have excused Brahmans from the payment of the jV-cja 
probably because it was represented to him that they paid no tax.® 
It does not seem probable that other classes undertook to pay an 
additional levy on their behalf. As Hindu men of law they seemed 
to have been excused, an exception which Firoz Shah Tughlaq 
rightly deplored and put an end to. 

1 he third exception may also have developed in Sind. Public 
celebration of non-Muslim festivals and fairs was elsewhere prohibi- 
ted. But the conquest of Sind was not followed by a conversion of 
its people to Islam. The Muslim administrators seldom penetrated 
into rural areas, nor to Hindu places of pilgrimage. Rather than 
prohibit the public holding of such fairs and festivals, a pilgrimage 
tax came to be levied on Hindu pilgrims visiting various places 
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of pilgrimages.^® 

The exceptions seem to have become the law of the Sultanate in 
1206. Neither the Arabs in Sind nor the Ghaznavids in Punjab 
and Multan were in a position to enforce the Muslim law of 
apostasy in its entirety in the areas under their control. Even when 
a grandson of Jai Pal, Nawasa Shah, renounced Islam and rebelled 
in Multan where he had been installed as a ruler, he does not 
seem to have been awarded capital punishment after his defeat 
and discomfiture ; he waK made a prisoner. The jizya and the 
pilgrimage ^tax continued as evolved in Sind. The Muslim rulers 
seem to have acknowledged that they had not much chance of 
being able to convert the v^t bulk of their subjects to Islam by 
force as they had sometimes been successful in doing so elsewhere. 
They reconciled themselves to the inevitable, and hence these three 
departures. 

Between 1206 and 1526, elevem dynasties occupied the throne of 
Delhi.^2 Iltutmish, Jalal-ud-Din K^ilji, Nasir-ud-Din Khusru and 
Bahlol Lodhi got rid of the last representatives of the preceding 
ruling house by intrigue and violence rather than open revolt. 
Ghias-ud-Din Tughlaq, Iqbal Khan and Khizr KhJn broke into 
open revolt against the occupants of the throne and founded 
dynasties of their own. Only Balban, Iqbal Khan and Daulat 
Khan succeeded in founding new dynasties without bloodshed. 
Within a ruling hous^ihe same story is repeated. Of the thirty 
three rulers of Delhi between 1206 and 1526, only three succeeded 
to the throne peacefully and only 15 died a natural death.’* 
Kingship does not seem to have lecognized any kinship. A father, 
an uncle, a brother and a sister were all a fair game in the sport 
of attaining kingship. 

Under such circumstances “royalty’* failed to attract any mys- 
tery or “mystique”. The Muslim law recognized no law of 
succession. In theory an occupant of the throne was an elect of the 
faithful. But as neither the method of election was laid down nor 
the qualifications of the members of the college of electors if 
any were defined,’® it was possible for every occupant of the 
throne, after ascending it to have his elevation to the throne 
confirmed by his adherents at the first public ceremony of his 
reign. Firoz Shah’s accession to the throne well brings out the 
hollowness of “election” in settling succession. He is described as 
having been elected to the throne in Sind where he was on the 
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death of Muhammad-bin-Tughlaq. The nobles at Delhi elected a 
son of Muhammad-bin-Tiighlaq to the throne and called upon 
Firoz to swear allegiance to him. Firoz did not confound them 
by telling thciin that he had been elected to the throne and was 
therefore their king in law. His answer to their demand was to 
set up an investigatory commission to determine whether the 
boy king at Delhi was in fact Muhaminad-bin-Tughlaq’s son. The 
commission upheld I’iroz’s right to rule not because he had been 
elected but because the alleged son of Mthamrnad was held to be 
an imposter.^’ 

It is sometimes claimed that nomination by the reigning mon- 
arch decided succession. Iltutmi^ nominated Raziya as his 
successor but she was easily put aside in favour of her more 
convenient brother.^” Balban named Kaikhusi u, his grandson, as 
his successor, but Qaiqubad succeeded him. Firoz Shah is said to 
have been nominated by Muhammad-bin-Tughlaq as his heir 
and successor but so thin was^ this claim considered to be that 
Firoz dared not act upon it when he heard of Muhammad 
Tughlaq’s death. Even when he had ascended the throne and 
his authority «was challenged he thought it useless to claim that he 
had acquired the throne by virtue of such nomination.^® When 
Sikandar Lodhi died, his territory was divided between Ibrahim 
Lodhi and his Jn'othor Jalal-ud Din Lodhi who was later on easily 
pushed out from his part of the patrimony.*^ 

The rulers of Delhi professed to rule on btdialf of the Khalifa ; 
they almost claimed to be his “Viceroys’'. I3ut this so called 
sovereign of all the Muslim World never appointed any of these 
“Viceroys” to hold sw'ay in his name. All that happened was that 
the name of the Khalifa was included in the Friday public prayers 
and inscribed on the coins. Ihe “letter of appointment” came 
after a ruler had ascended the throne and in answer to a mission 
carrying costly presents to the Khalifa. It was a recognition of an 
accomplished fact rather than a factor contributing to the settle- 
ment of the question of succession. The mockery of the Khalifa’s 
nomination of a ruler and the recognition of the Khalifa as an 
“overlord by a ruler of Delhi is well brought home to us by 
the fact that though Al-Mustasim had been murdered in 1258,®® 
his name continued to appear on the Indian coins of the Sultanate 
till 1296.®3 

Government was thus a personal acquisition. A ruler acquired 
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the right to rule when he succeeded in driving out the occupant of 
the throne and enjoyed it as long as he had the strength of arms to 
do so. Contemporary attitude to royalty is well illustrated by what 
happened in ‘Ala-ud-Din’s reign. Iq’at Khan openly proclaimed 
that he had murdered ^^la-ud-Din and demanded that his generals 
and administrators should recognize him as their ruler. They were 
prepared to do so provided he could convince tliem that he had 
actually murdered ^Ma-ud-Din by producing his severed head.^'* 
Amir Khusru, a most cuUured Muslim in medieval times, not only 
makes no reference to ‘ Ala-ud-Din’s murder of his uncle ]alal-ud- 
Din, but d8es not even hold it against him.-'* Babur declares that 
it was customary for a ruler of ^engal to ascend the throne by 
murdering his predecessor;^* he could as well have said the same 
without much exaggeration alTout the Sultanate at Delhi. 

To what extent acquisition of power at Delhi was personal and 
transcended even the charmed cireje of Islam is brought home to us 
in the reign of Nasir-ud-Din Khusru. Semi-contemporary accounts 
seem to indicate that on ascending the throne he renounced Islam 
and started ruling as a Hindu king of Delhi. Might had become 
the rule of law in Delhi to such an extent that his ruW was quietly 
accepted by the Muslim and Hindu chiefs and administrators and 
even when Ghias-ud-Din Tughlaq defeated him and ordered him 
to be beheaded, his captor dared not advance his apostasy or his 
overturning Muslim institutions in Delhi as a cause for ordering 
that he be beheaded ! Curiously the only thing that was said to 
merit death was his ingratitude to his benefactor, but not king, 
Qutb-ud-Din.2« 

The Muslim rulers of Delhi, were occasionally the playthings of 
their courtiers. Shihab-ud-Din Khilji is said to have been placed 
on the throne ‘4n mockery’’, to let the courtiers run the govern- 
ment as best as they could. 

As elsewhere, the early Muslim rulers of Delhi relied on their 
own Muslim background in setting up political institutions. But as 
we have said earlier and as had happened elsewhere as well, they 
allowed expediency to have the belter of the law without incurring 
displeasure of their Qazis much less of their Muslim subjects. Firoz 
Shah imposed ilvejizya on the Brahmans ; he is said to have done it 
on his own. If Sikandar Lodhi held the levy of pilgrimage tax 
unlawful and prohibited the holding of religious fairs and festivals, 
no mention is made of any one else prompting him to do so.*^ The 
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practices of their predecessors which Firoz and Sikandar condemned 
never became a target of attack during the rule of those rulers who 
were so lacking in conformity to xMuslirn law. But ‘Ala-ud-Din’s 
reign brings out the lack of dependence of the Muslim rulers on 
Muslim law most clearly. He is said to have become anxious to 
learn how his methods of administration looked in the light of the 
Muslim law. He started explaining them to Qazi Mughis-ud-Din 
and (Miquired how each of them fared ; the Qazl declared that all 
these were unlawful; ‘Ala-ud-Din was in enrage. The Qazi trembled 
but meekly submitted that he had only answered an academic 
question ; he had not condemned the king’s practice? ; the Sultan 
was free to govern his kingdom asjie thought best.^^ Despite this 
denunciation of his administration as contrary to the Muslim law, 
devout Muslims like Barni-*** and Am*ir Khusru^* speak of ^Ala-ud- 
Din as the “shadow of God on earth” and presumably on that 
account, above the law ! Some rulers would not, even when pressed 
by interested parties, enforce the Muslim law.®® Balban seems to 
have known that according to that law no Hindu should be 
allowed to practise his religious rites and mode of worship ; he did 
nothing to tnfjrce the law.®* Jalal-ud-Din Khilji openly regretted 
liis ina])ility to live upto the law.®’ Of course certain rulers are 
highly praised by contemporary chroniclers for their conformity to 
Muslim law It is said of Firoz that he never did anything that 
was declared unlawful by his theological cidvisers.®® But when we 
examine the history of his reign w^^ find that this involved only 
three changes in the administrative practices ; two of them were 
illusory. He is said to have remitted certain cesses that were 
declared unlawful, thus sacrificing some 30 lakhs of tankahs in 
revenue.®® The remission took place in the twenty-seventh year of 
his reign. He is further said to have been content with only 1/5 
of the plunder which fell into the hands of his soldiers.*® The fact 
that after the promulgation of this “law”, he led few successful 
campaigns gives it at best an academic value. The imposition of 
the jizya tells the same story. At first the Brahmans themselves 
were required to pay it. Then in theory other classes were supposed 
to have undertaken to pay it on their behalf. But instead of this 
raising the rate of taxation, we find him lowering the rate to a 
general imposition at half the minimum rate prevailing before this 
imposition.*^ He is further said to have prohibited Muslim women 
and children from visiting the tombs of the saints and Hindu 
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temples. Sikandar Lodhi has been credited with following the 
law by some of his chronicler to such an extent that Niz5m-ud- 
Din finds those accounts hard to believe. He is willing to assert 
however that he destroyed all Hindu temples, released offenders 
if they embraced Islam, admonished a Muslim officer showing 
consideration to a Hindu and prohibited pilgrimage to sacred 
places. 

Muslim rulers in medieval India may have been anxious to 
make their Muslim subject^ conform to the Muslim way of life and 
enforce the Muslim civil law on Muslims. But it is interesting to 
notice that ^hen ‘Ala-ud-Din invited Shams-ud-Din, a great 
Muslim jurist of Egypt to India, ^he Qazi accepted the invitation, 
came as far as Lahore and then turned back probably because he 
found that Qazis were not free*to perform their function according 
to law in India. Muslim personal law as applied to converts from 
Hinduism stood modified l^y local |ind tribal practices and it is 
doubtful whether converts at least from the higher castes gave up 
their recourse to local Panchayats in favour of Qazis* courts at least 
in the rural areas. Rajput converts to Islam continued to be 
reckoned members of llie sub-caste or the group fromVhich they 
had originally come till 1947. This practice did not arise either 
during (he Mughal period or later on ; it could have only origina- 
ted when conversions had taken place long ago. 

If Muslim converts probably followed their tribal or local 
customs, the Hindus were certainly apt to do so ; the personal law 
w’as a matter for the non-Muslims to settle on their own. It has 
usually been said that village Panchayats settled whatever civil 
litigation there was among the villagers. Signs of these institutions 
at work in northern India are scarce, if there are any at all. But 
of the caste or the sub-caste Panchayats at work, we get some 
signs.**'* The village w'as certainly a community and an entity, 
social and economic. Besides the lands owned by the individual 
land owners, some land was owned by the village as a wffiole. 
These seem to have vested in the village elders holding their place 
on account of their status rather than to any type of election. 
Individually or as a whole they may have settled question concern- 
ing the civil disputes in the village, more as knowledgeable elders 
than as judges sitting in judgment in the case. In some parts of 
the country land may have been held by members of a community 
— Bhayyachari villages for example. Here the village and caste 
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Panchayats may have been identical. There are signs that even 
criminal cases among the non-Muslims might have been decided 
in the Panchayats unless a religious offence had occurred or one 
of the parties happened to be Muslim. As in Muslim law a non- 
Muslim could not be a witness in a case and as Hindus seem to 
have been averse to making any statement on oath, at least in 
Qazi\s courts, such cases would have been rare and when they 
emerged, there was little hope for the party that happened to be 
Hindu unless it could substantiate its cstf'^e or enter upon defence 
based on the evidence of Muslim eyewitness. The religious offences 
included apostasy, blasphemy against Muslim ^ institutions,^® 
Hindus marrying Muslim womeQ and bringing up their children as 
Hindus, noisy public celebration of Hindu festivals in localities 
where Muslim sensitivity could Le taken to be thus offended, 
evasion oiijizya and performance of pilgrimage without paying tax 
or going on such pilgrimage at all under Sikandar Lodhi. It is 
necessary to rcmemb(*r that Muslim rulers of India never tried to 
ban private exercise of Hindu religious rites or even their public 
exercise in areas where there were no Muslims. No attempt seems 
to hav e betMi made to force a distinctive dress on the Hindus ; 
prestiriiably such an order was unnecessary ; for, Hindus did wear 
a distinctive dress. Building of new temples and repairs to old 
temples seem not tf) have attracted much attention oven though 
luitiihat-i’FVozshTihi has it that the building of idols is not permitted 
ill the law of Muhammad. All that Firoz claims to have done is to 
build mosques instead of temples.^* A similar claim is made on 
behalf of Sikandar Lodhi. Converts may have been made by the 
state from among the prisoners taken during a successful war ; this 
alone would explain the conversion of Rajputs on a large scale in 
several areas in the Punjab. But unlike Europe about the same 
time, there seems to have little of heresy hunt or outright proscrip- 
tion of other faiths. It seems to have been accepted as a hard fact 
that there was little chance of converting the bulk of Hindu 
population to Islam by force. The state held back its hand except 
in times of war. The need for enforcing conformity on Muslims 
brought forth the offices of the Sadr-us-Sudur and the Muhtsib. 
The Sadr combined in his person the office of the royal chaplain, 
the king’s spiritual guide, the best jurist in the state and only 
occasionally that of a royal adviser. Our records have not pre- 
served much information either about the office or its holders. But 
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if what used to happen between the king and his Sadr in Firoz 
Shah Tughlaq’s reign is a safe guide to early practices, it seems 
that its holders were more venerated as the king’s spiritual guides, 
not averse to materially capitalizing their position without appear- 
ing to do so, than as office holders entitled to advise the king, much 
less to control his action.^’ The Sadr did not preside over an 
independent organization capable of defying the king occasionally. 
The Qazis did not control as large an area of the lives of the 
people as did members o( ttie Church in Europe ; nor did they 
enjoy imrnuni^^ from state control which their counterparts did in 
Christian Europe. All that our records mention of royal attempts 
at enforcing conformity to Muslifti law on Muslims is an order of 
Fi roz Tut>hlaq fori)idding Musli»i women to pay visits to the tombs 
of the Muslim saints.**^ 

Slavery and hereditary made the government feudal in a 

way. We are told that Firoz Tu^hlaq had as many as 1,80,000 
slaves. They were certainly bondsmen but no legal disability 
clung to them as to serfs and villeins in contemporary Europe. 
Fhey were supposed to be loyal to their masters, tjjough not 
necessarily to their memories. Their loyal masters were glad to 
make full use of their talents, so much so that they were able to 
supplant the representatives of their masters even on the throne 
and to found or try to found ruling houses of their ownt Q,utb-ud- 
Din, Balban, Nasir-ud-Din Khusru, among others, achieved that 
eminence. 

The Delhi Sultanate was one single instrument of government. 
The ruler entrusted “parts” of his kingdom to “holders of terri- 
tory” who undertook to pay him a round sum from the receipts of 
the territory under his command In his turn the Iqta-holder 
gave land to others. Whatever may have been the practice earlier 
or later, at least Ghias-ud-Din setuned to believe that whosoever 
had been given a jagir had transmitted the right to it not only 
to his sons or descendants but to his sons-in-law and even to his 
slaves. He is said to have sought for such claimants and bestowed 
jaglrs of their ancestors on thern.^^ 

Hindus seem to have been usually excluded from high office. 
But the thirty five rulers of these nine ruling houses usually con- 
ferred high offices on their clansmen, their personal followers or 
on those who might have helped them to rise to the dizzy heights 
of the throne. Naturally this excluded not only Hindus but Hindu 
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converts to Islam as well. Not one of these rulers except Nasir-ud- 
Dln Khusru could be said to have any contacts with the Indian 
converts to Islam. It is curious, however, to find orthodox Barni 
lamenting that Muhammad Tughlaq bestowed office on persons 
unworthy to hold such office,^* presumably Indian converts to 
Islam. Such converts seem to have risen to eminence under MubS- 
rak Khiiji as well. As a Hindu, N5sir-ud-Din Khusru employed 
such of them at least of his own tribe as went back to Hinduism. 
But to most Muslims a non-Muslim sfeemed incapable of being 
trusted to hold a royal office. As the administration under the 
Sultanate was not well organized there never were many such 
offices to go around. But the ^Muslims were usually averse to 
account-keeping, they did not trouble to understand the agrarian 
system in India to be able to make good revenue servants. But 
there was no legal bar against a Hindu holding a high office, so 
that the last champion of the Pathan rule in India to challenge the 
Mughal right to reconquer^' India under Humayun was Hemu, the 
commander-in-chief cum prime minister of ‘Adal Shah Suri. 

When a)l is said and done it is difficult to fit the state and 
government under the Sultanate into any known category. It did 
not form a theocracy as it exercised much less control over the lives 
of a bulk of its subjects than did many a contemporary European 
kingdom \/hich we do not recognize as theocratic. It is not right 
to call the Sultanate a ‘‘Muslim state'’ as Islamic law was never 
considered to bind the rulers in the exercise of their authority.®* 
Some of the rulers did function as agents of Islam much more than 
did the others, but this was due to the personal leaning of the 
ruler rather than due to any institutions or political traditions.®^ 
If a Firoz could bind himself to the law, an ‘Ala-ud-Din could 
consider himself well above it and be none the worse for it in the 
eyes of even the most scholarly and the most orthodox of his 
Muslim contemporaries. The government could not be called even 
monarchical ; for we usually understand the term as the rule by a 
dynasty with a defined law of succession. Whatever the status any 
ruler may have claimed, regicide was never a sin it was usually 
taken to be in contemporary Europe. The right to rule was a 
personal right, acquire it how one will. The theory of election 
seemed to have been used to cover attempts by the courtiers to 
make a mockery of royalty by raising children in their teens to 
office,®® preferring a profligate Kaiqubdd to the probably promising 
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Kaikhusru. When one occupied the throne, liis power was unlimit- 
ed by any thing but his own sweet will. It made possible ‘Ala-ud- 
Din’s attempt at a totalitarian control of the state as well as the 
humility of a Bahlol^® or a Jalal-ud-Din^’ who would not even sit 
on a throne. It was a despotic person.il rule all in a class by itself. 
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If Barni’s theory is our guide in the matter, the entire rule of the Muslim kings 
was un-Islamic. He thus summarises the practices of the Muslim rulers in 
India : “(If) the kings of Islam take for granted infidelity, and infidels, in return 
for the land revenue and jizya. If they become content with extracting the jizya 
and the land tax from Hindus taking for granted the Hindu ways of life. (If) 
rulers allow the infidels to keep their temples, adorn their idols, and to make 
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rnci I y during their festivals with beatings of drums, dhols^ singing and dan- 
cing”. 

Having done so, he pi oriounces his judgment by asking a question “If (the 
kings of Islam do all this) how will infidelity and infidels be overthrown — the 
purpose of the domination of Sultans of Islam since Islam appeared .. .how 
shall inlidclity lie brought to an end? How will true faith pi evail over other 
religions if the kings t)f Islam permit the banners infidelity to be openly dis- 
played, idols to be oj)enly observed as far as possible ?” 

ll'accoidmg to IJarm — who cites Shafi with appaicnt appioval — “the decree 
for Hindus is cither Islam or death” and “it is not lawful to accept jizya from 
Hindus”’, not a single Muslim ruler of India livejl upto this ideal or even tried 
to do so — neither his favourite Firoz Shah, nor the miracle worker Sikandar 
LodhI, nor even Auiangzeb in the Mughal period. Thus ‘the theory’ which 
Barni seems to propound was never accepted even as an ideal or a goal by any 
ruler of Delhi. As such it cannot be constdered to be a theory of Muslim rule in 
India. 

But what is even more significant is the fact that Barni himself believes — 
except in momonts of excessive religions mspnation — that a king of Delhi need 
not behave m entire accordance with his theory, “The customs and traditions of 
Ajam (Iran) are permitted in tunes df need” ! Further when he concedes that 
the king is ‘•viccgeient and shadov^ of God on earth” he seems to make him 
repositon of a powci which cannot be controlled by its very nature. It is the 
kingship as such that is exalted, not kingship when exercised according to the 
tliroiy he lays f'owii. It is wiong to say that he was interested in the u.sc which a 
ruler «!( tnally made of his powci. Had such been the case, ‘Ala-ud-Din could 
not have been dcsciihed bv him as “tlic Shadow of God on earth”. To Barni 
any concessions to Hindus were beyond the law and not permissible. Yet when he 
praises l iiuz almost as a rnochd Muslim tulcr, Barni quietly ignores the fact that 
Firoz was permitting to Hindus all that had been held repichensiblc in the 
Fatawa-i-Jah'aiidai i . 

It wc compare the theoiy piopounded in his academic woik and the valuc- 
judgnients which he uses m his history of Muslim rulers of India, it would not be 
wrong to sav that the ‘theoiy’ piopo.inded by Barni was only an “intellectual 
pastime” incapable of being applied to the facts of the contemporary Muslim 
world . 

Another school goes to the oilier extreme. Because Barni entertained certain 
ideas about kingsliip, he — and other writers — invented facts about certain rulers 
so that he could prove that they were great Muslim kings. The extracts given 
above from the fataw(i-i~Jahatid(irl easily dispose of this specious argument. 
Barni notes that jizya was levied and in return some protection was granted to 
Hindus. But this was reprehensible in his eyes. Naturally he could not have 
said that Muslim kings levied jizya when it was not so in fact for the purpose of 
proving how great they were as Muslim kings. He could not have invented what 
he records as measures taken by ’Ala-ud-Din against the Hindus. ‘Ala-ud-Din 
was not claiming to act according to the law but outside it. 

As noted in the text, certain general statements made by some of the contem- 
porary historians may have to be rejected either because they themselves cite 
cases which piove that the general .'itaienients were wrong — as when we are to pi 
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that Flroz killed no Muslim in his reign — or because other evidence is available 
which throws doubt on the statements, as when Tabaqat-i-Akbarl claims that 
Sikandar destroyed all the temples of the Hindus. But we have no reason to 
reject our authorities when they specifically mention that Sikandar destroyed 
certain temples on specified dates, 
w Barni, 382. 

*8 WaqVat-i-Mushtaql, 9, 10; Tarlkh-UDaudlin Elliot and Dowion, IV, 436,437; 
Firishta, I, 179. 

Barni, 178, 179. 



CHAPTER II 


BABUR AND HUMAYUN 

Babur inherited his religious policy from the Lodis. Sikandar 
Lodi’s fanaticism must have been still remembered by some of the 
ollicials who continued to serve when Babur came into power, 
Babur was not a great administrator. He was content to govern 
India in the orthodox fashion. He pfcjected no great changes in 
the government of the country except the design ^f a royal road 
from Agra to Kabul. But the Hindus, he met with, occupied no 
humble position. Rana Sanga,f a Hindu, led a host wherein even 
Muslim armies were present linger disaffected Pathan chiefs. It 
was Babur’s success at the battle of Khanava against Rana Sanga 
that enabled him to remain in India as her ruler. These two factors 
seem to have governed his religious policy. Babur, the born fighter 
against heavy odds, knew he was at a great crisis in his life on the 
eve of his battle against Rana Sanga. In order to conform strictly 
to the Muslim law he absolved Muslims from paying stamp duties 
thus confining the tax to Hindus alone. ^ He thus not only con- 
tinued, but increased, the distinction between his Hindu and 
Muslim subjects in the matter of their financial burdens. One of 
his officers,, Hindu Beg, is said to have converted a Hindu temple 
at Sambhal into a mosque. ^ His SadrJ Shaikh Zain, demolished 
many Hindu temples at Chanderi when he occupied it.^ By Babur’s 
orders, Mir Baqi destroyed the temple at Ayudhya commemorating 
Rama’s birth place and built a mosque in its place in 1528-29.^ He 
destroyed Jain idols at Urva near Gwalior.^ There is no reason to 
believe that he did anything to relax the harshness of the religious 
policy which he found prevailing. 

Some time back a document, alleged to be Babur’s will was 
brought to the notice of scholars by the Government of Bhopal 
(Central India).® It was exhibited at one of the meetings of the 
Indian Historical Records Commission. But all attempts to examine 
the original document were frustrated by the refusal of the then 
ruler of Bhopal to show the document. The National Archives of 
India has beeji able to secure a photostat copy of “the original”. 
Even a cursory study of the document is enough to prove that 
it is a forgery and a clumsy forgery at that. The spelling mistakes 
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that disfigure the document could not have been made by a royal 
scribe, however ignorant. Even ‘the royal seal’ affixed to the 
document misspels such a well known word as Ghazi; curiously the 
word is similarly misspelt in the document itself. The facts stated 
in the secret testament are also wrong. Tiie document is dated 
21 January, 1530. But it states that ‘God bestowed the Bddshdhi on 
Humayun’ ; this while Babur was still alive. In January, 1530 
Babur was in good health and had no reason to make a last 
testament. Humayun was no doubt in Badakshan, but could have 
been easily recalled. Humayun had been writing to Babur for 
some time past that he was thinking of retiring from the affairs of 
this world. To a prince in a mood for retirement a last testament 
on governing India could scAcely have been addressed. The 
tailpiece of the document supplies the most damaging argument 
against its being genuine. After having been advised to show 
tolerance towards Hindus, Humayun is told now to keep in view 
the deeds of Amir Timur so that* ‘administrative affairs be streng- 
thened’. This advice cannot be reeftneiled with the liberal policy 
recommended earlier. 


HumUyun 

Babur’s son Humayun had not much chance of developing any 
distinct religious policj^ofhis own. He followed th6 path of least 
resistance, the system already in vogue. We have no information 
whether or not he re-irnposed on the Muslims the stamp duty 
abolished by his father. Probably he did. His religious outlook is 
well exemplified in his behaviour when he set out against Bahadur 
Shah. He would not attack Bahadur Shah as long as he was busy 
against the Rana of Ghitor. Humayun sacrificed his own chances 
of an easy success against Bahadur Shah rather than interfere in 
his chances of earning religious merit by defeating an infidel.’ But 
Humayun lived to introduce a partially modified religious policy. 
Bairam Khan was the most brilliant of his officers who followed him 
into Persia and back into India. But he was a Shi‘a. As we shall 
see later, to the orthodox Sunni heresy was almost as great a 
crime as infidelity. But Bairam Khan’s faithful services naturally 
led to a modification of the attitude of the state towards the Shi‘as. 
Humayurfs stay in Persia also obliged him to show at least some 
outward respect to Shi‘a practices.® Thus Humayun tolerated 
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heresy to a greater extent than did his predecessor. One of his 
Sadr-us-Sadurs was reputed to be heretic.® 

Huiiiayun made a grant of 300 acres of land in Mirzapur district 
in the Uttar Pradesh for the maintenance of Jangamvadi Math of 
Hanaras.^® 


Sher ShUh and the Hindus 

But we must go back a little and study the religious policy of 
Sher Sliah Suil and his successors who*supplanted Humayun for 
sixteen long years in the government of India. Shar Shah was a 
great ruler : undoubtedly the greatest Muslim ruler before Akbar. 
We can understand, therefore, the anxiety of his biographer to 
credit him with a religious policy which he never dreamt of pursu- 
ing. He could not have seen the folly of putting Hinduism under a ban, 
as his biographer fondly imagines, without abolishing the Jizya, 
the pilgrimage tax and various other signs of the religious hege- 
mony of the faithful. If Mifslim chroniclers do not praise him for 
his religious fanaticism as they do ‘Ala-ud-Din, Feroz Shah, or 
Sikandar L(^ll, they simply biing him to the level of the general 
run of Muslim rulers who had been governing India before his 
time. The only positive evidence in his favour is the presence of a 
Hindu commander of doubtful standing and the provision for 
Hindus in {\\h ])ost-houses which he established. The first does not 
prove much, as Hindu commanders were found even in the army 
of Mahmud Ghazni to whom nobody could attribute a liberal 
religious policy. The second brings us to the question of the nature 
of these rest-houses. They were essentially a part of a working postal 
system. The postal runners might well have been Hindus for whom 
provision was necessary in these rest-houses. There is a separate 
caste of Hindus which even today works as carriers. It is doubtful 
whether Muslims could have been found willing enough to under- 
take this humble work. Thus the provision for the Hindus at the 
rest-houses was in the nature of a provision for a class of state servants. 
Hindu caste rules would not admit of the arrangements described 
being utilized by high caste Hindus and the places seem clearly to 
have been utilized, if at all, by Hindus of a lower caste, most 
probably public servants. 

It is wrong to say that Sher Shah did not destroy a temple or 
break an image. His conquest and occupation of Jodhpur was 
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followed by the conversion of the Hindu temple in the fort into a 
mosque. The THrlkh-i-DUudl ascribes his attack on Malclev, Raja 
of Jodhpur, partly to his religious bigotry and a desire to convert 
the temples of the Hindus into mosques.'® His treachery towards 
Puran Mall was not, as Qanungo tries to assert,'^ the result of a 
fanatic religious leader forcing his opinions upon an unwilling king. 
It had been planned by Sher Shah beforehand, discussed by him 
with his officers and was deliberately done to earn religious merit by 
exterminating this arch-infidel. Sher Shah said prayers of thanks 
after this ‘religious* deed. No amount of mere rhetoric can enable 
us to get ov%r the accounts of the expedition, especially when 
we find Sher Shah, who got ill on the eve of the battle, inviting 
his officers and confiding to thefti that ever since his accession he 
had been anxious, in the cause of his religion, to defeat Paran Mall. 
All accounts give this expedition a religious significance which no 
argument can destroy.'^ 

Sher Shah was only a product of Ifis own age as far as his religious 
policy was concerned. Like Feroz Shih before him, he combined 
administrative zeal with religious intolerance. His place in history 
does not depend upon his initiating a policy of religions toleration 
or neutrality. He had no more to do with founding a united nation 
in India, which is yet in the making, than any other successful 
ruler before him 

His successor, Salim Shah, brought the state unefcr complete 
subjection to the Mullas. His relations with Shah Muhammad, a 
Muslim theologian whom he treated just as Charles X in a later 
age in France treated the Papal nuncio, prove his subordination to 
religious leaders. The civil war that followed Sikandar Shah’s 
accession gave Hemu, a mere Hindu shopkeej)er, the chance to 
become ‘Adil Shah’s commander-in-chief and prime minister, thus 
breaking the religious tradition of intolerance. 

This was the system Akbar inherited when he came to the throne 
in 1556. 


NOTES 


* Tuzak‘i'Baburl, II, 281. 

* Archaeological Survey Report, XII, 26-27. 
» TarXkh-i^Baburl, (MS.), 145. 
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* Cf. the inscription on the mosque as reproduced in Banncrjec’s article 
Babur and Hindus (Journal of the U.P. Historical Society, 1936, Allahabad). 

* Memoirs of Babur ^ II, 340. 

* The Twentieth Century^ Allahabad, published a photographic reproduction 
of this document in its issue for January, 1936. See appendix reproducing the 
reading of the photographic reproduction on page 29. 

’ Firishta, I, 328. 

* Firishta, I, 362. Cf. Firishta, I, 372, where it is related that Kamran had 
doubts about Humayun’s orthodoxy. 

® Badayuni, I, 392. 

The Math has the original Farnian in its poyession even today. 

Qanugo, 417. 

** Local tradition in Jodhpur. Shcr Shah’s mosque is still thc|c. 

« Tar\kh4-Daudi, 236. 

Sher Shah, 293-96. * 

” Tarlkh-uDUdt, 229-32. Cf. Abbas, 132-33, Yadgar, 75a, 83fl-85fl. 

Cf. Sri Ram Sharrna, Sher ShWs Adm^istrative System in his Mughal Govern^ 
ment and Administration, For the cause of historical scholarship Prof. Qunungo 
in the second edition of his work published under the title, ’‘Sher Shah and 
His Times,” has given up all their tali claims on behalf of Sher Shah. 
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BABUR^S LAST TESTAMENT 
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I am thankful to the National Archives for a photostat copy in its 
possession. Dr. Tirnusi helped me in deciphering the text and also 
confirm the evaluation of this document I had made in the first 
edition of my Religious Policy of the Mughal Emperors in 1940. I am 
grateful to him and to the Director for the facilities provided in 
this connection. 
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CHAPTER III 


AKBAR AND THB FOUNDATION OF A NEW ORDER 

His Accession 

Akbar’s reign forms the dividing line between the old and the new 
methods of government which he was to make so successful. When 
he succeeded his filher in 1556, he was only thirteen# 'Fhe govern- 
ment of the country was adtninistered on his behalf by Bairam 
Khan. In 15G() Bairam Khan wift ousted and a petticoat govern- 
ment established under the aiispines of Maharn Anaga. By 1562, 
however, Akbar was al)le to assert himself and assume the supreme 
direction of affairs. From 1562 to 1605 he was his own master 
consultiiig whornso(*ver he liked but shaping his policy mostly 
according to his own lights. ‘Fhese years saw fundamental changes 
in the policy of go\'(‘rnment and enabled Akbar to leave behind 
him a nanuj which eriiirles him to a high place among the foremost 
rulers of mankind 


The (contemporary Atmosphere 

% 

% 

When his reign began, it gave no signs of the opening of a new 
era in the religious policy of the Mughal emperors. Almost his first 
act of state was to earn religious merit and the title of Ghazi 
(slayer of infidels) by striking at the disarmed and captive Hemu 
after his defeat at the second battle of Panipat. Akbar w^as not 
asked to whet his sword on Hemu because he was a rebel, but 
because he was a Flindu. He was to perform not the task of the 
official executioner, hut that of a victorious soldier of Islam. 
Abu’l Fazl would have us believe that the boy Akbar was wiser 
than his years and refu.sed to strike a defenceless enemy A But 
most other writers arc agreed that he struck at Hemu and earned 
the title of the Ghazi thereby.* 

This was not an isolated instance of popular feelings. The spirit 
of the age sanctioned such and even worse practices. Mubarak, a 
scholar of no mean repute, was persecuted even though he was a 
Muslim, for holding rather unorthodox views. ^ Mir Habsbi was 
executed for the oflence of being a ShPa Khizar Khan met his 
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death on a charge of blasphemy;® there were others as well who 
shared a similar fate.® As Badayuni tells us, it was customary ‘to 
search out and kill heretics’, let alone non- Muslims.’ The popular 
attitude towards heretics and non-Muslims can be well understood 
by several incidents of Akbar’s reign itself. In 1569-70 (977 a.h.) 
Mirza Muqlm and Mir Ya qiib were executed for their religious 
opinions.® Hemu’s father, when captured, was offered his life if he 
turned Muslim. Even in 1588 when the murderer of a Shi‘a was 
executed, the people of Lahore showed their religious sentiments 
by desecrating the tomb of his victim.® Feelings towards the Hindus 
could not be restrained — ^Abdun Nabl executed a Brahman for 
blasphemy on the complaint of a^Q^azI.^® Husain Khan, the gover- 
nor of Lahore who died in 157^76 (983 a.h.), made his government 
famous by ordering that the Hindus should stick patches of dilferent 
colours on their shoulders, or at the edge of their sleeves, so that 
no Muslim might be put to the indignity of showing them lionour 
by mistake. Nor did he allow Hindus to saddle their horses but 
insisted that they use packsaddles when riding. The Akbar JSfama, 
the AJn-i-Akbarl and Ba(la>unl are all agreed that pgior to 1593, 
some Hindus had been converted to Islam forcibly. When lodar 
Mai was appointed Finance Minister, Akbar had to defend this 
appointment of a Hindu to such a high office by reminding his 
Muslim critics that they were all utilizing the services of Hindu 
accountants in their own households.^® When Man Singh was 
appointed the leader of the expedition against Mahaiana Pratap, 
the appointment caused some resentment in the Muslim military 
circles.^* Badayuni accompanied Man Singh in this expedition. On 
the battle-field he failed to distinguish between the Imperial Rajputs 
and those led by Maharana Pratap. He consulted a Muslim friend 
nearby who told him that he need not worry. He should shoot 
indiscriminately ; whosoever would be killed would mean one 
Rajput less and hence Islam would gain.^® In 1581 some Portuguese 
captives at Surat were offered their lives if they would turn 
Muslims.^® When Kangra was invaded in 1572-73 (980 a.h.) even 
though Blrbal accompanied the expedition as a joint commander, 
the umbrella of the goddess was riddled with arrows, 200 cows were 
killed and Muslim soldiers threw their shoes full of blood at the 
walls and the doors of the temple.^’ Salim, at one time, intended 
demolishing some of the Hindu temples at Banaras but desisted 
therefrom on Man Singh’s intervention.'® A Mughal officer, Bayazid , 
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converted a Hindu temple of Banaras into a Muslim school.^® Some 
Jain idols are said to have been broken in Gujarat, though Akbar 
later on sent a Farman to the governor asking him to protect the 
Jain temples from further injury. A cartload of idols was removed 
from the temples by a Mughal officer and was yielded up to a Jain 
on payment of money some time after 1578.®® 

Such seem to have been — and continued to be — the popular 
prejudices against the Hindus. 

*r 

AkbaFs Heritage 

Akbar's task was, therefore, not an easy one. He had to formulate 
his religious policy in this atmosphere of mistrust and suspicion. 
There whould have been nothing easier than to continue the age- 
long traditions and govern as most of his predecessors had governed 
in India. But it seems that the problem as Akbar saw it was com- 
plicated. It is true that most of the Muslim kings in India had 
governed as outsidtTs hut their fate left an inten^sting lesson behind 
it. Their octju[>atif)n and government of India seemed to have been 
superficial. Dynasties had risen and crumbled to the ground with a 
suspicious ease. During the last three centuries, the Slaves, the 
Khiljis, the Tughlacjs, the Sayyids, the Lodis, the Mughals and the 
Suiis had had their turn. The average life of these dynasties had 
been fifty years. Akbar’s father, Huma>un, had been expelled from 
India easily enough. It seemed that to the Hindu population the 
names of their Muslim rulers, their places of origin, or their sub- 
castes did not matter. I’o them all were foreigners, non-Hindus and 
unholy. They were not interested in the changes of dynasty. These 
facts stared Akbar in the face. Unlike his predecessors, he possessed 
an unusual amount of imagination and initiative. They had been 
content to govern as of old, because they knew no better and were 
content to tread the beaten path. Akbar, like his grandfather 
Babur — but in a different field — loved adventure and was prepared 
to plunge into new experiments in government. Besides, he posses- 
sed an intensely religious nature and a profoundly inquisitive mind. 
This combination prevented his becoming a fanatic. Fortune 
favoured him in rather an unusual manner. His first Prime Minister 
and regent, Bairam Khan was a Shi‘a and, therefore, to a majority 
of Muslims in India, a heretic. He appointed ‘Abdul Latif his tutor, 
who was so liberal in his views that among Sunnis he acquired the 
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reputation of being a Shi‘a (a heretic), and among Shi‘as that of 
being a Sunni and, therefore, again, a heretic.*^ Bairam Khan 
further used his power as regent to appoint Shaikh Gadai, a Shi‘a, 
as the Sadr-us-Sadur of the empire.®* Humayun in his own days, 
as the emperor of India, had been suspected of being a Shi‘a** and, 
like Babur, he had bought Persian aid with an outward show of 
respect for Shi‘a practices and a promise to encourage the Shi‘a 
religion in India. All this weakened the outer bulwarks of the 
orthodox Sunnism in Indi%and gave Akbar a starting point for his 
experiments. His marriages with Hindu princesses farther contri- 
buted to the*liberalizing process. Before his time, such marriages 
had taken place.®® But Akbar imj^roved upon the earlier practice 
by allowing his Hindu spouses to perform their religious rites in the 
palace.*® This had its effect upon his religious attitude to his 
people. If idol worship was tolerated in the palace, it would have 
looked rather unreasonable to prohibit it outside. Akbar, thus, 
came to be surrounded by Hindu influences at home which must 
have worn away the natural repugnance of a Muslim for Hindu 
practices. 

Akbar’s inquisitiveness also came to his help. He desifled not only 
to profess and practise the faith of his forefathers, but to understand 
it as well. With this end in view, he established his ‘House of Wor- 
ship* and started religious discussion there. Here came theologians, 
scholars learned in lawf Sufis of all grades and conditions and his 
officers . When the discussions once started, it was discovered that 
orthodoxy was divided against itself. DKferences of opinion ap- 
peared, not only on questions of detail but of fundamentals as 
well.®’ Discussion on the number of wives a Muslim could lawfully 
marry went deeper and stirred up trouble over the question of the 
legality of the Nikah and Mutah marriages.®® When Jalal-ud-Din 
was appointed to write a commentary on the Qjir'an it was dis- 
covered that the work could not proceed any further on account of 
the differences of opinion on many important matters.®* One 
pronounced a thing lawful, another would pronounce the very same 
thing unlawful.®® But more disconcerting than this difference of 
opinion was the intolerance for each other’s views exhibited by the 
Mullas when they happened to differ. At the very outset, as the 
emperor sat listening to their discussion ‘a horrid noise and con- 
fusion arose*. The emperor was very much upset and commissioned 
Badayuni to report to him such disputants as talked nonsense 
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and could not behave themselves. Badayuni in an ‘aside’ declared 
that tins would empty the house of all its members. Haji Ibrahim 
Sirhindi declared that wearing of yellow and red-coloured clothes 
was lawful. Sayyid Muhammad, the chief Ciazi, could not tolerate 
the expression of this lieretic view and abused Ibrahim roundly 
in the imperial presence.^^ ‘They would call one another fool and 
heretic.’ Their personal bickerings necessarily detracted much 
from their claims to infallibility. They did not even leave the 
ancient commentators alone. In order support their arguments 
they cjuoted from ancient authorities and proved that there existed 
as great a difierence of ooinion among them as among tlieir modern 
representatives.^* ^ 

The fall of the rnulladom was hastened by its pretentiousness as 
well. ‘Abdun Nabi, the Sadr-us-Sa5ur, would not pay heed to even 
the greatest among the imperial oflicials. The emperor used to 
handle his shoes to make it easigr for the Shaikh to put them on.^^ 
The combination of ecclesiastical office with unlimited patronage 
also brought forth its nemesis. The Sadr-us-.Sadurs were supposed 
to be the highest religious dignitaries in the empire. Left to 
themselves,*' the Sadrs might have proved patterns of saintly 
life. But to their ollice was attached, among other things, the dis- 
tribution of royal charities. This exposed the holders of the office 
to temptation. Patronage provided opportunities for corruption 
and left little room for saintliness of life. The dishonest and corrupt 
working of the ecclesiastical department under ‘Abdun Nabi 
became a disgrace to the state. Minor dignitaries were no better, 
Mukhdiim-ul-Mulk, another leader of the orthodox party, invented 
and pursued a very disingenuous method of defrauding the ex- 
chequer.^® Haji llirahim Sirhindi, provincial Sadr of Gujarat, was 
indicted for bribery and dismissed.*’ QazI Jalal-ud-Din of Multan 
forged a Royal order for half a million tankas.*® These fraudulent 
acts made the holders of these offices unpopular. ‘Abdun Nabi 
was strangled to death in his bed in a.d. 1584 (992 A.H.).*® 
Mukhdiim-ul-MuIk died posses.sed of a princely fortune. Such 
representatives of orthodoxy naturally failed to impress the emperor. 
Under the circumstances they failed to make good their claim to 
exclusive protection, much less to a right to persecute rival groups. 
This might, however, have never been noticed but for the fact that 
in Mubarak, Abu’l Fazl, and Faizi, Akbar found three kindred 
spirits able to meet the scholars on their own grounds and give 
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them as good as, if not better than, they received. They had been 
victims of tlie spirit of vindictiveness and persecution which was so 
common in those days. When, at last they obtained royal protec- 
tion, their royal patron proved to be as liberal as themselves. Hut 
let us not forget that though they might have encouraged Akbar 
on his path, tliey did not choose for him, Akbar had already 
made up this mind and made a start before they weic allowed to 
he received at court. Their reception was the effect of a liberal 
policy already decided up#n, rather than its cause. 

The religious h'rment through which India was passing at that 
time also made its contribution to the final evolution of Akbar’s 
religious policy. Hindu India waj at that time astir with life; the 
cult of devotion to a personal god had caught the imagination of 
some chosen spirits who were making it popular. Tlie religious ideas 
of the people were in a melting pot. The leaders of the Hhakti 
movement were busy creating saintly brotherhood in which 
weavers, butchers, cuhivatois and shopkeepers were ru})bing 
shoulders with the high caste leaders of Vaishnava thought. It 
was only in sucli an atmosphere that Hindu teachers could be found 
willing enough to initiate the emperor into the mysteri?s of Hindu 
thought. A hidebound orthodoxy could not have tolerated this 
f)ropagation of Hindu views to an outsider even though he was an 
emperor. Akbar’s marriages with Hindu princesses and^his relations 
with the Hindu rajas ^jrovided the means for bringing Hindu 
teachers of all shades of opinion to the religious discussions in the 
imj)c‘rial [presence. These rnc'ctings were thrown open to the adherents 
of other religions as well. Akbar’s K'lations with the State of Bikaner 
procured for him the services of Kami Chand who had once served 
as a minister at the court of Bikaner. H(‘ was a Jain and through 
him were introduced to the court such eminent Jain scholars as 
Man Singh and Jai Chand Suri.^^ The presence of the Portuguese 
on the western coast enabled the emperor to request for and receive 
at his court three representatives of their religion.^* The Parsis were 
also invited.'*^ The discussions in the ‘Ibadat Khana had their 
immediate inlluence outside as well. When the Hindus could dispute 
with impunit) with the Muslim scholars nice points of their respec- 
tive theologies in the palace, some sort of freedom of views was 
naturally secured outside its walls as well. 

All these things played a part in shaping Akbar's religious policy. 
But it was his mind that gave definite shape to the policy of tolerance 
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to the several religions in his kingdom. Many of these factors, if 
they tended to create a liberal atmosphere were themselves in their 
turn created by Akbar’s natural liberalism and political far-sighted- 
ness. It has been maintained, sometimes by way of reproach that 
Akbar’s religious policy was due to political rather than religious 
reasons* Even if that were true, it would not detract much from 
his greatness. As we shall soon see, Akbar’s great achievement lay 
in liberating the state from its domination by the mullas. Even 
if for the toleration he granted to the vaf t majority of his subjects, 
he found sanctions outside orthodox Islam, it was not his fault. 
But this is far from being the case. Akbar’s religious policy was 
intimately connected with his ^wn religious views. It was the 
realization of the fact that ‘the Truth is an inhabitant of every 
place*^^ that finally completed the process, which might have been 
begun earlier by Akbar’s political sagacity. 

^ The Jizya 

Let us now study what Akbar’s religious policy was. The greatest 
achievcmerfc of Akbar in this field was the abolition of the hateful 
Jizya.^® As a tax the Jizya was bad enough, it was retrogressive in 
its demand and its incidence on income was great.^® But it was 
hated more^as a sign and emblem of inferiority. It implied a dec- 
laration that the Muslim rulers of India •vvere still her conquerors, 
holding the inhabitants down by sheer force. It proclaimed the 
superiority of Islam over Hinduism in too brazen a fashion.®^ Every 
other aspect of the religious policy of Muslim emperors of India was 
founded upon the imposition of this tax. Thus its abolition in 1564 
was a turning point in the history of the Muslim rule in India. As 
long as the Jizya was levied, the Muslims were the only true citizens 
in the Muslim state. Hindus were subjects who acquired certain 
rights as a result of their undertaking to pay the Jizya to their con- 
querors. With its abolition, .Akbar created a common citizenship for 
all his subjects, Hindus and Muslims alike. It may be added here 
that Jizya was abolished years before Abu’l Fazl and Faizi were 
introduced to the emperor. 

Public Worship 

Akbar lurther removed all restrictions upon the public religious 
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worship by non-Muslims. The question of the pilgrimage tax levied 
on the Hindus was brought home to Akbar when he lay encamped 
at Mathura in 1563 at the time of a Hindu festival. It irked him 
to discover that his State was making money out of the religious 
obligations of the vast majority of his subjects. Forthwith orders 
were issued to stop the collection of the tax.^® Akbar further re- 
moved all restrictions on the building of places of public worship 
as well.^® This led to the building of numerous public temples in the 
famous places of Hindu piigrimage. The rajas made most of their 
opportunities and built temples dedicated to their favourite gods. 
Man Singh built a temple at Brindaban at a cost of half a million 
rupees and another at Banaras^ A cultured Muslim traveller des- 
cribing some of these temples m his travel diary compiled early in 
the reign of Jahangir was so pleased with the beauty of their 
structure that he wished they had been built in the service of Islam 
rather than Hinduism.®® A ChrisJ^ian church was built at Agra, 
another at Lahore,®^ while permission build churches at Cambay 
and Thatta®^ was also sought and given. Several Jain temples seem 
to have been built at Satrunjaya and Ujjain.®^ Local tradition 
credits Akbar with the presentation of a golden umb?ella to the 
shrine of the fire goddess of Jwala Mukhi in the modern district 
of Kangra in the Himachal Pradesh®^. Bhavani’s temple below the 
Kangra fort which had been desecrated by the imperial soldiers in 
1572-73 and the idol carfied away was allowed to be repaired and 
the idol restored to its place of honour. It seems to have been 
given out that the Mughals had thrown the idol in the river 
nearby. A search for it was made in the river bed and the idol was 
‘discovered’ and duly installed at the temple. Possibly a gold umbrella 
of the goddess was put up at that time.®® Akbar allowed the 
Hindus of Thanesar to rebuild the temple in the sacred tank at 
Kurushetra which had been demolished earlier by Muslim zealots 
who had built a mosque at the site.®® Similarly he had the temple 
at Achal Makani near Batala rebuilt after the Muslim Faqirs had 
demolished it during a fight with the Sanyasis there.®’ 

Cultural Contacts 

The permission to build temples and churches implied toleration 
of public worship after the Hindu and the Christian fashion.®® 
Combined with the abolition of the pilgrimage tax, it made it pos- 
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sible for the followers of all religions to worship their gods in their 
own way. Hut Akbar’s generosity and justice did not stop here. He 
had destroyed the prevalent myth that the public celebration of 
the Hindu worship was a profanation to Muslim ears and eyes. 
There was another fiction almost of the same type. The study of the 
religious books of other religions was, to the average Muslim of the 
times, a sheer waste of time, if not worse. He was content with his 
own religion and had no use for anything else. The Hindus, on 
their side, were not willing to let otherrprying eyes look into their 
religious books.®* Akbar tried to break through these barriers which 
were keeping the two communities apart. He organized a translation 
department which, among other, things, was entrusted with the 
task of translatir.g the religious books of the Hindus into Persian. 
Sanskrit work had been translated into Persian and Arabic before, 
but these had been mostly secular. Akbar now ordered that the 
Athatva Veda^ the MahahhUrala, ,the Harivamsa and the RUmayana 
be translated into Persian^. Most of these translations were com- 
pleted enriching Persian literature.®* It is diflicult to be sure, what 
work it was that was translated as the Atliarva Veda. No MS 
of this translation has been traced anywhere yet. Badayiinl 
tells us that several of its precepts resemble the laws of Islam. 
He cites a passage which declares that no one will be saved unless 
he recites t(‘xt in it whic:h repeats the sound several times. 
Badayuni in his zeal held that it resembled the Muslim declaration 
of faith. Badayuni tells us that he found several passages which his 
Brahman (now a convert to Islam) adviser did not understand. 
This Brahman, it is said, became a Muslim because he found in 
the Athaiva Veda many passages which were contrary to current 
Hindu beliefs.®^ 


Conversions to other Religions 

Under earlier kings conversions to other faiths from Islam were 
not allowed. Such apostates paid with their lives for their ‘falling off 
from grace’. Akbar began experimenting in this held modestly. 
In 1562, he struck at the barbarous custom of making slaves of 
prisoners of war.®^ In the hands of their Muslim masters, such slaves 
used to be converted to Islam. Akbar’s order therefore put a stop 
to a very common source of adding to the ilock of the faithful. 
The author of Tazhir-at-ul Maiuk, mentions that while he was 
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travelling from Agra to Gujarat, one of his companions was 
punished for his ‘possessing’ a slave.®® Not content with this, 
Akbar issued orders permitting the Hindus to reconvert to their 
faith such liindus as had been forcibly compelled to accept Islam 
earlier.®^ It is difficull t(3 judge precisely the effects of this order. 
Contemporary accounts arc silent as to the number of Hindus who 
went back to their faith as a result of this permission. Surely it 
could not have feee#! an idle gesture. 

In 1603, a FarmUn was issued permitting the Christians to make 
willing converts. Mulla Shah Ahmad, a Shi‘a, is known to have 
made some converts to his way of thinking.®® 

These orders did not ]nit an end to forcible conversion everywhere. 
At Surat, we have already noticed®^ some Christian prisoners of 
war uete asked to become ^fuslirns and on their refusal were exe- 
cuted. A Portuguese was forcibly converted to Islam in 1()04.®® 
It can however be safely assumed, that the active persecution of 
tlie Hindus and the systematic conversion of the believers of other 
religif)ns to Islam became rare. 

Public Services 

The permission to make converts was a very great concession 
to the members of other faiths.®® Combined witli ot^ier aspects of 
Akbar’s policy, this p(*rrfiitted his Muslim and non-Muslim subjects 
to live together in peace without any fear of their religious activities 
being checked. Ihit as we, know from the history of political insti- 
tutions eisewere, toleration alone does not put an end to all the 
civic disabilities of citizens. Akbar knew that, and therefore, decided 
to remove all civic disabilities of non-Muslims. High public ap- 
pointments had been the monopoly of the ruling caste till then.”® 
The Muslims in India, like the English in the nineteenth century, 
formed the governing group from among whom all high officials 
were drawn. Akbar disregarded this monopoly and drew his officers 
from all ranks and conditions of men”^ Hindus were freely admitted 
to such high posts as they were fit for. Todar Mai became Akbar’s 
Finance Minister and for some time his Prime Minister as well. 
Man Singh, Bhagwan Dis Rai Singh and Todar Mai served at 
various times as governors of provinces. Out of 137 mansabdars 
of 1,000 and above mentioned in the 14 were Hindus. Out of 
415 mansabdars of 200 or above, 51 were Hindus. The percentage of 
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Hindu officers in Akbar’s army was higher than the percentage of 
Indian Officers holding the Kings’ commissions in the Army in 
India before the World War II. Against four governors in Akbar’s 
reign of half a century, there was only one Indian Governor in 
India during a century and a half of the British rule till 1937. 
No one in British India ever rose to the high rank which Todar Mai 
held as the Vicegerent and Finance Minister. Of the twelve provincial 
finance ministers appointed in 1594-95 eight were Hindus.’® Further 
Akbar devised another channel for the utUization of the administra- 
tive talents of the Hindus. When they happened to be brought to 
the royal courts, cases between Hindus had hitherto been decided 
by the Muslim jurists. Akbar sej up new courts under Brahman 
judges to decide such cases.’"* 

For the success of the royal policy, Todar Mai as Finance Minis- 
ter issued orders for the use of Persian as the language of record 
throughout the empire.’^ The Hindus, who ran the lower sections 
of the accounts and the revenue departments of the empire were 
thus compelled to learn the language and thereby assured promo- 
tion to higher ranks in the administration. 

( 

Respect for Hindu Sentiments 

Akbar’s toleration was not simply passive. He was not content 
with being neutral alone. He saw no %'eason why his being a 
Muslim should prevent his showing respect to the religious senti- 
ments of the vast majority of his subjects. As BadayunI puts it, ‘on 
further hearing how much the people of the country prized their 
institutions, he began to look on them with affection*.’^ Use of 
beef was forbidden as the cow was considered a sacred animal by 
the Hindus.’® Blochmann,” and, following him, Vincent Smith’® 
arc wrong in stating that those who killed cows were awarded 
capital punishment. The Persian text of BadayunI records the fact 
that the Hindus kill good men if they kill cows. 

It iias to be remembered that by this injunction Akbar did not 
interfere with the performances of any religious rites of the Muslim. 
The eating of beef is lawful for Muslims, not obligatory. We are 
further told that in 1583 Akbar forbade the killing of animals on 
certain days.’® Jahangir, when he mentions this fact, does not 
connect it with any anti-Muslim bias of Akbar. He seems to consi- 
der the prohibition in the same light in which the Sufis forbade 
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the use of meat — a self-denying ordinance. Badayuni declares that 
on these days Akbar abstained from taking meat as a religious 
penance. In 999 a.h. (1590-91) Akbar is said to have forbidden the 
eating of the flesh of oxen, buffaloes, goats or sheep, horses and 
camels.®® Fishing also was prohibited for some time when Akbar 
visited Kashmir in 1592.®^ 

It is diflicult to decide whether Akbar simply made the use of 
these materials unlawful for himself or tried to enforce his own 
personal opinion about th^r being unlawful on his Muslim subjects 
as well. The flesh of goats and sheep was used in the royal kitchen 
at the time wlfen the Ain was compiled. Its price is also recorded 
in the A/n.®® Thus there is every reason to suppose that these 
injunctions were not enforced on fiis subjects by Akbar. There is 
no warrant for supposing with Vincent Smith®® that these measures 
amounted to a great persecution of the large flesh-eating Muslim 
population. Even today a vast majority of Muslims living in the 
villages eat flesh very rarely. We can almost safely presume that 
Akbar’s acts were mostly pious expressions of personal opinion 
which were disregarded even in the royal kitchen. They do not 
seem to have been ‘measures’, in the sense of beinj laws, to be 
enforced by the State. Unlike Asoka and Aurangzeb, Akbar had 
no overseers of morals and these expressions of personal taste were 
expected to be respected presumably just as much as, and no more 
than, Akbar’s mode of dress ! 

We are further told that Akbar ‘avoided garlic, onion, beef, 
association with people with beards and introduced these heretical 
practices in the assemblies’.®* Here again was no question of per- 
secution. Some of the ‘forbidden’ food stuffs were openly sold in 
the markets and the price of the preparations containing them 
is recorded in the ^/n.®® Akbar, however, respected the feelings 
of the Hindus enough to abstain from the use of some of these 
articles. 

Akbar started participating in some of the Hindu festivals. The 
Rdkhi was celebrated in the court when the Brahmans came to tie 
strings of different types of threads to the imperial wrists. But it 
was a purely social festival as celebrated in Akbar’s court. Even 
today its religious side is not much in evidence and the festival is 
celebrated simply as a means of making presents to the Brahmans 
and one’s relatives. However, after some time the celebration got 
so elaborate and ceremonious that Akbar discontinued the prac- 
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lice.®® Further in common with the vast majority of his subjects 
Akbar started celebrating in the Dipavali^ the festival of lamps. 
Again, his participation herein was confined to its festive side only. 
There is nothing to suggest that he participated in the worship of 
the goddess of wealth which forms part of the festival. 

His participation in the celebration of the Sivaratri seems to 
bear a religious tinge.®® But all that Badayiim’s account suggests 
is that he made that night an occasion for assembling yogis from 
far and near and listened to their disg^urses on their beliefs and 
practices. We cannot but treat all these things as constituting an 
attempt by Akbar to conciliate the Hindus witholit at the same 
time implying any disrespect to his own religion. Several Muslim 
communities in the Punjab — Meos, Bohras, Khojas and 
Khanzadahs — were found celebratiilg some of the Hindu festivals in 
the census held in 1881 . Till recently in Indian States under 
Muslim rulers, Hindu officials ^attended the social and court cere- 
monies held in connexion with many Muslim festivals and all 
officials, including the Musluns, attended similar Hindu festivals in 
the Hindu states. In the early days of the British acquisition of 
India, even'C^hristian administrators participated in the celebration 
of Hindu and Muslim festivals without thereby ceasing to be 
Christians. Muslim olficers continued participating in the non- 
religious parts ol some of the Hindu festivals even during Aurang- 
zeb’s reign. ^ , 


Social Reforms 

Though Akbar was tolerant, he did not extend his toleration to 
anything he considered an evil practice. He was content to leave 
every one ol his subjects to his own mode of worship. But if it was 
necessary for the sake of social reform or administrative conveni- 
ence to take some action in a matter, he would not stop to inquire 
whether what he proposed had the religious sanction of the Hindus 
or the Muslims. On humanitarian grounds and for administrative 
elficiency he was not afraid of taking steps which might be consi- 
dered by the Hindu or the Muslim orthodoxy as an interference 
with their religious {or social) practices. He discouraged child 
marriages®® though they had then, as now, the sanction of both 
Hindu and Muslim orthodoxy. He permitted widow remarriages 
among the Hindus.®® He prohibited the burning of young Hindu 
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widows on the funeral pyre of their husbands if the marriage 
had not been consummated.*^ He would not, and could not, 
prohibit the evil custom of Sati altogether but declared that no 
compulsion was to be used to make an unwilling Hindu widow 
burn herself on the funeral pyre of her husband. This was not 
merely a pious expression of his individual opinion. When he 
learnt that the parents and the son of a Rajput widow were trying 
hard to compel her to become a Sati, he left the capital in haste 
and hurried to the plact^ He arrived in time to prevent her 
immolation and showed his Rajput subjects that he would have 
his orders obeyed, even if they went against their cherished religi- 
ous or social usages. He forbade marriages between cousins and 
near relations, even though this was sanctioned by the Muslim 
law.*^ Similarly circumcision *of children of a tender age was 
forbidden.®^ He recognized the evil of drink, but made a compro- 
mise by controlling its use and restraining its evil influences instead 
of either insisting on total prohibition, as Aurangzeb tried to do 
without much success, or shutting his eyes to the existence of the 
evil, as most of his predecessors had done. Shopkeepers were 
required to apply for licences for the sale of liquof and Akbar 
fixed all liquor prices himself. The use of wine in moderation was 
allowed for medical purposes. It was sold only on the buyers* 
giving their names. This must have discouraged some who were 
not prepared to make •their indulgence known to the public. He 
tried other means to control the evil elTects of drink. Drunkenness 
was to be punished and disorderly conduct had to be paid for with, 
a fine. He insisted on these regulations being enforced and every 
day, according to BadayunI, many drunkards were punished. But 
if Badayiini is to be believed, the evil of drink had gone so far that 
Akbar’s measures fell short of Badayuni’s — and presumably Akbar’s 
expectations.®^ We need not be surprised at the partial failure of 
Akbar in dealing with the drink problem. Most modern states 
have fared no better. 

He made similar attempts to control prostitution. A special 
quarter was set apart for prostitutes. An officer was appointed and 
whosoever wanted to visit them or take them home had to give 
him his name and address. Akbar tried to insist on sending all 
women of ill-repute to this quarter when their proceedings became 
notorious.®® 

In dealing with these evils Akbar was far ahead of his times. 
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His measures remind one of the excise policy in British India, the 
municipal control of prostitution in Indian cities, the Sarda Act 
and early British measures to confine Sati to willing victims. His 
policy in dealing with these problems involved as much interfer- 
ence with the religion — as it was then understood — of the Hindus 
as of the Muslims. 

An attempt was made by him to deal with the beggar nuisance 
in the capital at least by setting apart three colonies for beggars 
where arrangements were made to main^in them by royal charity. 
Khair Pura for the Muslims, Dharm Pura for the Hindus, and 
Jogi Pura for the Hindu Togis were the main organized centres. 
The seclusion to which women w^re generally condemned then was 
lessened by the setting apart of a time for women to visit the 
exhibition of trades and industries*in the Mina Bazar held once a 
month.®® This must have shocked many Muslims and Hindus alike. 
Gambling seems to have been sp prevalent, in spite of Muslim 
injunction to the contrary, that Akbar not only recognized its 
existence but tried to bring it under state control.®® 

Some Administrative Measures 

To increase the efficiency of his government, Akbar adopted 
many new measures. He introduced trial by ordeal. This must 
have been necessitated by the requiremeRt in Muslim law that 
an accused could he held guilty of a crime only if at least two eye- 
witnesses testified to liis having committed it or if he himself con- 
fessed. How far this method of trying offenders became common 
we have no means of ascertaining. A standard year for official 
purposes was adopted. The Muslim lunar year, the Hindu Fasli 
year and the many local eras in use caused a good deal of admini- 
strative confusion. The lunar era was not suitable for revenue 
purposes as its months did not correspond with harvest seasons. 
On this account it was not possible to fix any dates in the era 
either for the issue of demand slips for revenue to the cultivators, 
or for the collection of revenue. A new era with a solar year was 
therefore introduced in the year 1586 (994 a.h.) and called the 
Ilahi Year.^®^ It was not intended to, and it did not, supersede the 
use of the Hijri era. The Ilahi era was intended to be used in 
official records, oflener than not, along with the Hijri dates. It did 
not involve the disuse of the Muslim era either by Akbar or his 
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subjects.^®* So convenient was the new era that it was continued 
by his successors including Aurangzeb who only gave precedence 
to the Hijri dates in state papers. Yet Akbar was so careful in 
respecting the religious feelings of his Muslim subjects that he 
hesitated long before the introduction of this measure lest its 
introduction be misunderstood. He had, earlier in 1582, tried 
without success, to make the Hindus reckon the beginning of their 
month from after the 1 6th lunar day rather than the 29th. 

Akbar was a patron of literature and science of all kinds. He 
refused to believ(‘, unlike his Safavi contemporary of Persia, that 
only the legalfties (Muslim theology, tradition and law) need be 
studied.^®® He patronized, therefore, the study of astronomy, 
mathematics, history, belles lettres, medicine and many other 
subjects.^®® A contemporary Persian poet regretfully recorded the 
fact that on account of the orthodoxy of the Persian princes it was 
impossible for any one to beconje learned in dilTerent sciences. 
Only when one came to India, he acknowledged, could one regally 
acquire proficiency in studies.^®’ Naturally the Mullas who were 
themselves brought up on the old lore found the change hard to 
accept. It involved the disappearance of their monop'bly of learn- 
ing. They could hardly adapt themselves to the new order of 
things and keenly resented this change. Badayuni’s wrath against 
the emperor who sponsored this change from ‘classicism* to 
‘modernism’ can ])e easily understood. 

Akbar’s patronage of literature added a splendid chapter to the 
history of Persian literature. It drew to his court a large number 
of men of letters driven out partly on account of persecution at 
home. Of these Urfi Shirazi and Nasiri of Nishapur occupy a 
prominent place in the development of Persian poetry. Of the 
Indian writers, Faizi is respected as a great Persian poet wherever 
Persian is studied.^®® 

It is difficult to believe BadayiinI when he tells us that the 
emperor interdicted the study of Arabic.^®® It is only the lamen- 
tation of an old man on the passing away of the old order. We 
know Akbar’s library contained Arabic books. i^® Some Arabic 
works were translated under his patronage.^” Again the assertion 
of Badayunl that Akbar directed that the letters peculiar to Arabic 
should not be used in spelling words in Persian, ^^2 seems to have 
originated in Badayuni’s attempt at ridiculing the main plank of 
Akbar’s policy. At best Akbar may have tried to encourage 
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reversion to what he may have been led to consider was ‘pure' 
]\*rsian. But there is nothing to prove that this order was enforced 
in the way in which Badayuni wishes us to believe it was intended. 
No (locumonts of Akbar’s reign have come down to us with this 
peculiarly hintastic attempt at reforming spelling. The Faramin-i- 
Salalin includes a Farman of Akbar dated 1595 (1004 a.h.), where 
many words appear without any change in their spelling. This 
‘tale\ th(‘reff)re, must be credited to Badayuni’s resentment at 
.Akbar’s patronizing useful, as against pirely religious, and modern, 
as against (lassical studies and accomplishments. It has been 
suggested that incni of letters of Akbar’s age gave expression to 
what have been called ‘the cosrngpolitan ideas as a popular theme 
on which they harp again and a^ain.*^^® The theme that recurs 
in the works of many Persian poets of the time derived itself from 
th(* mystic traditions of (*arlier writers in India and elsewhere. Like 
those writ(Ts th(‘y speak disparagingly both against formalism and 
dogmatism and emphasize* the esoteric aspect of religion in favour 
with the sufis. Many of these writers had adopted this" line of 
thought in their native lands before corning to India. It is rather 
the volume bf their protest which is remarkable rather than the 
protest itself. 

Akbar felt that the administration of the Sadr-us-Sadur’s de- 
partment vyas far from satisfactory. Lven an orthodox Muslim of 
BadayiiTu’s type was not pleased with tht^ way things had been 
going in this department for years. The Sadrs had had far too 
much ])ower and they had not used it well. A Sadr, we must re- 
member, was th<' minister for ecclesiastical afTairs, the chief theolo- 
gian, the charity commissioner and the chief justice besides usually 
being the religious preceptor of the head of the State. The con- 
centration of so many and so exalted functions in one man could 
not but have turned his head. ‘Abdun Nabi was Akbar’s Sadr 
when he turned his attention to this department. Akbar started by 
cutting down his territorial jurisdiction and appointed Makhdum- 
ul-Mulk as a separate and independent Sadr of the Punjab. In 
1581 Akbar appointed six Sadrs in the provinces. Inquiries were 
also held into the rent-free grants made earlier in the reign. 
‘Abdun Nabfs grants, according to BadayunI, far exceeded in 
value the grants made by all the earlier Muslim kings. Even 
under Shaikh Gadai at least one theologian held a grant worth ten 
million tankas.'*® Akbar was therefore driven, in order to protect 
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his own financial interests, to inquire into the grants so far made. 
After investigation he rcawarded the heredity grants made to 
scholars, theologians, priests and teachers according to his own 
estimate of their worth. One class of people, however, suffered in 
these proceedings and, according to Badayuni suffered justly. 
Those who ‘enlisted disciples of their own, or held assemblies, or 
encouraged any kind of counterfeit worship’ were imprisoned or 
exiled to Bengal or Sind.^*' The leaders of the Ilahi .sect were 
exiled to Bhakkar and C^andahar and exchanged for colts. Their 
practices constituted ‘a bundle of foul lies and nonsense', acxording 
to Badayuni. 

But some Shaikhs (scholars) an^ Faqlrs (pious men without any 
means of support) might have suffered innocently in tlie course of 
these proceedings. Badayuni’s statement that some of them were 
exchanged for mules in Q^andahar is either a repetition of the fate 
that befell the Jalalis or must be referred to some other unpopular 
group of theologians. It woultl have been rather dillicult, if not 
impossible, to send any Shaikhs or Faqirs as prisoners to Q^andahar 
and then' sell them as slaves among an orthodox Muslim popula- 
tion unless they had first lost all popular support. It \^s a punish- 
ment that could not have been carried out against popular or 
respected scholars and religious mendicants. 

Akbar transferred the grants made to many scholars when he 
discovered that their influence on the people was not good. The 
collectors were given general directions to inquire into all cases of 
rent-free grants of land and revert to the State the share of a de- 
ceased grante(*, an absentee, or a public servant.^*® These grants 
were always made to relieve the grantee of the burden of eaniing 
his iivelihood in open competition. But when a grantee acquired 
another means of earning his livelihootl, as for example by becom- 
ing a public servant, lie obviously had no claims to the grant. 
Death naturally put an end to the reason for which the grant was 
made. 

Akbar’s policy is well illustrated by Badayuni’s own example 
who, though as an orthodox mulla got no preferment, was yet able 
to keep his original jagir of 1,000 bighas intact. In 1603-04, almost 
all the grants made in Gujarat were halved. The only exception 
made seems to have been the grant made to Dasturji Meharji 
Rana, the Parsi priest.'*® Karlier periodical examination and 
resumption of these grants are mentioned by Badayuni himself and 
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amply prove that Akbar was moved not by any feelings of revenge 
but by economic necessities.^®^ 

The emperor further sanctioned the charging of interest.^*® Here 
again he could not have made it obligatory. If good Muslims did 
not want to receive interest they could avoid it. But if the Hindu 
lenders wanted a return for their money, Akbar made it possible 
for them to secure it through the imperial courts. The measure 
indicates the growth of commercial intercourse between the Hindus 
and Muslims and seems to have been rendered necessary by com- 
mercial considerations. 


dourt Ceremonies 

Akbar further introduced certaii/new ceremonies in the court. 
The method of doing honour to the emperor by way of kurnish 
and taslim had been introduced J)y Humayun. Both involved bow- 
ing to the emperor. Akbar^ however, seems to have made it com- 
mon. But despite the special pleadings of such divines as Taj-ud- 
Din of Delhi, the faithful objected to it as against the teachings 
of Islam. Thereupon it was discontinued in the open court but 
permitted in the private audience chamber.^** But those who had 
any religious scruples were never compelled to undergo this 
indignity. In 15%-91 (999 a.h.) Badayuni refused to perform 
obeisance to the emperor in this fashion oven when some courtiers 
urged him to do so. Not much harm came to him thereby. Four 
years later, in 1595-9() (1003 a.h.) howev-er, he changed his mind 
and performed what he calls sijida,^^^ This also required bowing 
down when one met the emperor. It became the common method 
of salutation to the emperor and continued under Jahingir. Shah 
Jahan excused the sijida to scholars but continued it for other peo- 
ple for some liine.'*^‘ 

Akbar’s charity adopted TulMan, the Hindu custom of giving 
alms to the poor. On different auspicious occasions the emperor 
would be weighed against different commodities which would then 
be given away to the needy, Hindus and Muslims alike. The 
institution so appealed to the generous instincts of the Mughal 
emperors that this was continued even under the puritanical 
Aurangzeb whom we find writing to one of his grandsons urging 
him to get weighed twice a year in order to ward off evil,^^^ 
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The Infallibility Decree 

But the most important of Akbar’s administrative measures was 
the promulgation of what has been miscalled the ‘Infallibility 
Decree’. Akbar had tried to bring together his divines, but, as we 
have already seen, when they met, they failed to agree. Partly 
used by the practical necessity of providing for an authoritative 
interpretation of the Law, partly led on by his own ambition to 
brook no rival authority in^the state, Akbar secured the presenta- 
tion of the following petition to him. 

‘Whereas Hihdostan is now become the centre of security and 
p(*ace, and the land of justice and beneficence, a large number of 
people, especially learned men an^ lawyers, have immigrated and 
chosen this country for their hofne. 

‘Now we, the principal ‘ Ulama, who are not only well-versed in the 
several departments of Law and in tjie principles of jurisprudence, 
and well-acquainted with the edicts which rest on reason or testi- 
mony, but are also known for our piety* and honest intentions, have 
duly considered the deep meaning, lirst, of the verse of the Qjir'an^ 
“Obey God, and obey the Prophet, and those who havf; authority 
among you”, and secondly, of the genuine tradition, “Surely the 
man who is dearest to God on the day of judgement is the Imam- 
i-‘adil ; whosoever obeys the Amir, obeys Thee ; and whosoever 
rebels against him, rebels •against Thee”, and thirdly of several 
other proofs based on reasoning or testimony ; and we have agreed 
that the rank of Sultan-i-‘adil is higher in the eyes of God than the 
rank of a Mtijtahid. 

‘Further, we declare that the King of Islam, Amir of the Faith- 
ful, Shadow of God on the earth, Abul-fath Jalal-ud-Din Muham- 
mad Akbar, Padshah Ghazi (May God his kingdom perpetuate) is 
a most wise, and a most Godfearing king. 

‘Should, therefore, in future a religious question arise, regarding 
which the opinions of Mujtahids dider and His Majesty in his 
penetrating intellect and clear wisdom be inclined to adopt, for the 
benefit of the people and for the betterment of the administration 
of the country, any of the conflicting opinions which exist on that 
point he should issue an order to that eflect. 

‘We do hereby agree that such a decree shall be binding on us 
and on the whole nation. Further we declare that should His 
Majesty think fit to issue a new order ail shall likewise be bound 
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by it, provided always that such order shall not be in opposition 
to the injunctions of the Qur'an and be also of real benefit to the 
people. Any opposition on the part of his subjects to such an order 
passed by His Majesty shall involve damnation in the world to 
come and loss of property and religious privileges in this. 

‘This document has been written with honest intentions, for the 
glory of God and propagation of Islam, and is signed by us, the 
principal ‘Ulama and the lawyers in the month of Rajab in the 
year 987.’i32 ^ 

This declaration was drawn up by Mubarak but was signed by 
Makhdum-ul-MuIk ; ‘Abdun Nabi, the Sadr-us-Sadur ; Sadr 
Jahan, the Grand Mufti of the empire ; Jalal-ud-Din, the Chief 
Q^azi ; Mubarak, ‘the deepest writer of the age’, and Ghazi Khan, 
‘unrivalled in various sciences’. The declaration was thus authori- 
tative, bearing as it did the signatures of the highest religious 
dignitaries in the empire along with the two greatest scholars of the 
reign. Of course it has been very often urged that Mubarak was 
the emperor’s tool in the inatter and that others had been dragged 
into signing it. Unfortunately, BadayunI on whose authority this 
statement based seems to have been carried away by his wrath 
against this lodging of an authority in the emperor which he 
thought rightly belonged to the divines. He makes two contradic- 
tory statements. In one place he declares that some signed it 
willingly and others against their convicUGns. Elsewhere he tells us 
that only Mubarak signed it willingly. This latter statement 
could not obviously have been true. Among the signatories, Jalal- 
ud-Din, the Chief Qazi, was the emperor’s nominee whom Akbar 
had recently appointed in supersession to his inconvenient predeces- 
sor.^®^ Sadr-i-Jahan continued in his office long after the issue of 
this declaration*®® and could not have been opposed to its issue. 
Ghazi Khan, a mansabdar, who continued in office till his death 
in A.D. 1584 (902 a.h.) again seems to be little likely to require 
any undue pressure for putting his signature to this document. 
Makhdum-ul-Mulk who had his eyes on the office of the Sadr-us- 
Sadur and ‘Abdun Nabi who was filling it at that time are likely to 
comprise Badayuni’s ‘some who signed it against their convictions’. 
Their unwillingness can be easily understood. 

But the nature of the document has been a little misunderstood 
in the heat of arguments raised over it.^®® It gave Akbar no power 
until and unless the divines failed to agree. Even then he had the 
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power to interpret the Muslim law and not to make it. It is 
necessary to remember that Akbar only gathered into his own 
hands powers and functions which had been so far exercised by a 
subordinate functionary, the Sadr. He did not create a new office, 
he brought an older one under imperial control. Even here Akbar 
differed from Aiirangzeb. He frankly assumed the right to his own 
judge rather than dismiss a Sadr who criticized him — as Aurangzeb 
did — and appoint a successor who would give a convenient 
opinion. Akbar claimed tckbe infallible no more than the Privy 
Council or the House of Lords does in the Commonwealth. His 
interpretation of * the laws was to be final, just as a ruling of the 
Privy Council is. Thus Akbar m^de no claim to infallibility in 
any metaphysical sense. Still further his decision could not, and in 
fact did not, silence opposition to his views. As an instrument for 
suppressing opposition it was valueless. Decision given under its 
authority would not convince those, who did not recognize it as 
valid. It could be used efiectively only b^ Akbar himself for justi- 
fying his own personal practices. The main planks of his policy of 
toleration had already been laid. The Jizya had been abolished, 
the pilgrimage tax remitted, the Hindus admitted to publi? services 
and public religious worship by other faiths tolerated long before 
the issue of this so-called ‘Infallibility Decree’. These departures 
from the accepted orthodox policy had not necessitated any 
artificial support. The decree was only a manifestation of Akbar’s 
anxiety to be considered a good Muslim. Badayuni’s statement 
that after the Fatwa the distinction as hitherto understood between 
the lawful and the unlawful was obliterated, can have reference to 
Akbar’s personal actions alone. No orders of his could force his 
people to adopt as lawful modes of action which they considered 
unlawful. It was thus not a decree, much less an infallibility 
decree. All that it really affected was to take away from the theo- 
logians the right to persecute others for their opinions. The decla- 
ration however does assert that those who deny Akbar’s right to 
exercise powers claimed on his behalf in it would earn ‘damnation* 
in the other world and may lose religious privileges and property 
in this. Akbar did not claim to define the religious beliefs of his 
subjects and force his definition on them as the Tudor ‘Governor 
of the Church’ was claiming to do at this time in England. No one 
was persecuted for belief in his own faith. Akbar issued no ‘Thirty- 
nine Articles’, nor did he enforce an ‘Act of Uniformity*. 
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This ‘Infallibility Decree’ was issued between August and 
Sopt(*mber 1579, after Akbar had earlier in March 1579 tried to 
officiate as the leader of the faithful on Friday prayers. Much has 
betni made of that incidents as well. It is forgotten, however, that, 
as Faizi Sirhindi tells Akbar only followed the example of his 

ancestors. The Friday on which Akbar made this attempt came 
after Akbar had celebrated, in the company of theologians, scholars, 
lawyers and courtiers, the anniv’ersary of the Prophet’s death with 
due religious ceremonies. « 

Marriage and Religion 

f 

In another field Akbar apparently restricted religious liberty. 
Mixed marriages were not alfowed. Under the Muslim law, a 
Muslim could marry only a Muslim. Thus if a Hindu girl wanted 
to marry a Muslim, she h^d to be converted to Islam ])efore the 
marriage could be solernnized. The problem of a Muslim girl try- 
ing to marry a Hindu was still more difficult. Her marriage would 
not be legal according to the Muslim law. It is doubtful whether 
the HiriHu law, as then understood, sanctioned such marriages 
either, as long as the girl remained a Muslim. Akbar decreed that 
as such conversions to Hinduism or Islam were based on passion 
rather t^ian on religion, they should not be permitted.^'*® He does 
not seem to have introduced any substHntial change in the contem- 
porary practice here. An earlier story related by Badayiini himself 
bears this out. A Muslim, Musa by name, who wanted to marry a 
Hindu girl, eloped with her and had then to keep himself and the 
girl concealed, for fear the parents of the girl would be able to get 
her back by judicial process if they learnt of their whereabouts.'^^ 

The Alleged Persecution of the Muslims 

There has always been much discussion regarding the question 
of Akbar's persecution of the Muslims. ‘Akbar showed bitter 
hostility to the faith of his fathers and his own youth, and actually 
perpetrated a persecution of Islam’, says Dr. Smith. ‘In the 
latter part of his life’, says Sir Wolsley Haig, ‘he persecuted its 
followers and destroyed its places of worship. These are grave 
charges and, made by serious students of history, they compel 
examination. They are based on two sets of authorities, the orthodox 
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Badayulii and his followers and the Jesuit missionaries who came 
to convert Akbar to their faith. A good deal of misunderstanding 
has been caused, however, by the confusing of two different ques- 
tions. Akbar’s personal practices might have become objectionable 
but they do not and cannot prove that he persecuted Islam. But 
when we have to examine the charge that Akbar persecuted Mus- 
lims or Islam, we have to look for such acts of his as forced a line 
of conduct on his Muslim subjects which was contrary to Islam. 

Even thus limited, Badayini’s list is formidable and the Jesuit 
statements carry it still further. 

(i) Akbar made the wearing of silk dresses and ornaments 
obligatory at prayer times. 

(ii) He forbade Islamic prayers.^ 

(iii) He discontinued public prayers and the call to prayers in 
the Assembly Hall. 

(iv) He forbade Muslim fasts. 

(vj Pilgrimages to Mecca were stopped. Any one even mentif^n- 
ing the subject in 1595-9G (1004 a.h.) received capital punishment. 

(vi) Muslim festivals were discontinued. 

(vii) Akbar changed some names, wherein the name of the 
Prophet figured, in order to avoid using it. 

(viii) Mosques and prayer rooms were turned into stables and 
given to Hindu chaukidars. 

(ix) Akbar, when iii iietd of money, would even plunder 
mosques. 

(x) Shaving of the beard was allowed with the support of the 
unprincipled and scheming Mullas. 

(xi) The eating of the flesh of tigers and wild boars was per- 
mitted. 

(xii) The king razed to the ground the towers built for the 
Muslim call to prayers, 

(xiii) Mosques were turned into stables and those decaying were 
not repaired. 

(xiv) Blochmann and Low have both interpreted a passage of 
Badayunl’s implying that good men were killed in place of cows 
presumably by Akbar. 

(xv) Another passage has been translated as stating that killers 
of animals on certain days were either killed or their property 
confiscated . 

(xvi) Besides, Akbar is generally credited with the design of 
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‘annulling the statutes and ordinances of Islam*. BadSyum refers 
to Islam as having died in this reign, and Mulla Ahmad des- 
cribed it as having become old and decrepit. He further adds 
that under Akbar many ceremonies of the Hindus had been intro- 
duced by the King.^^® 

Now to examine these complaints. In connexion with the first 
Badayiinl is self-contradictory. If, as he says in (ii) prayers of 
Islam were forbidden, Akbar could not have made the use of the 
unlawful silken dresses and ornametits obligatory at them. Either 
prayers were still being held, in which case the second complaint 
disappears as also the third, or if they were not held, there could 
have been no point in making a certain dress obligatory. We may 
concede that Akbar might haye become remiss in offering public 
prayers himself, but that is a personal question. Akbar could not 
have forbidden the offering of Muslim prayers throughout his 
empire. No case of anyone being persecuted for offering prayers is 
on record anywhere. W,e have on the other hand the testimony of 
Badayuni himself to prove that when Mir Path Ullah Shirazi 
offered his prayers in open court, he was not interfered with at all. 
Akbar was so far from being offended with him on that account 
that he was appointed vizir. Shaikh ‘Arif Husain, Musa and ‘Abdul 
Ghos arc also alleged by Badayuni himself as performing prayers 
in the imperial court. ‘Abdul Ma‘ali said, prayers with his com- 
panions, ‘Abdus Samad is described as being much occupied in 
praying. The obligation to wear silk dresses at prayer times 
could only have been imposed on his courtiers alone and that also 
when they said their prayers in his company. It is rather ridiculous 
to suggest that it involved any persecution of Islam, 

The fourth charge is that Akbar forbade fasts. Did he go about 
compelling every one of his subjects to take their meals in the 
month of fasting ? That could have been hardly possible. He 
might have discontinued keeping fasts himself but that would not 
amount to a persecution of Islam. Fortunately evidence is available 
at least of the year 1582 that the fasts were still kept by the faith- 
ful. Akbar *s Muslim ambassador who had been sent to bring the 
Jesuit Fathers to the court stayed at Sultanpur, near Surat for 
the purpose of celebrating the fast and the sacrifices connected with 
it.i®8 

The fifth charge again is not tenable. The stoppage of pilgrim- 
age is mentioned in the year a.d. 1582 (990 a.h.). But Gulbadan 
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Begum returned from Mecca the same year and was royally wel- 
comed. In A.D. 1584 (992 a.h.) Shah ‘All Taarab brought the 
impress of the Prophet’s foot from Mecca and it was received as a 
holy relic. It was brought to Ahmedabad where a splendid edifice 
was built for housing it. A theologian was appointed to keep 
guard over it as over a sacred relic. When Badayuni completed 
his history, Qutb-i-‘ Alam wa» guarding it in 159-596.^^'* More 
conclusive, however, is the account of Dujarric. The third Jesuit 
Mission while corning to the court in 1595 met in Gujarat many 
men and women going on a pilgrimage to Mecca. Khan-i- 
A^zarn, governor of Gujarat, went to Mecca in 1593 (1001 a.h.), 
returned in 1594 (1002 a.ii.), and^arne to the imperial court. 
The discontinuance of the Muslim festivals cannot be termed per- 
secution. It implies, if anything, Akbar^s ceasing to celebrate them 
himself. The suggestion contained in the seventh charge is fantastic. 
Muhammad remained a part of AkUar's name and occurs in many 
of the Farmans he issued in the latter hajf of his reign. Tabaqat- 
i~AkbarVs list of scholars and grandees contains such names as also 
Abu’I Fazl’s list of the grandees. Badayuni’s third volume, as 
well, contains many such names. What is Akbar supposed to have 
done ^ Did he issue a roving commission for the purpose of chang- 
ing the names of such persons all over his extensive empire ? Turn- 
ing of mosques and prayer rooms into stables or poster’s lodges 
may be true in some casSs where Akbar’s toleration made the 
maintenance of mosques in an entirely Hindu centre both impolitic 
as well as useless. It is possible that in some villages where mosques, 
like Protestant churches in Ireland in some places, were maintained 
simply as an emblem of the Muslim conquest, the mosques might 
have been converted to other uses. Akbar might have been utilita- 
rian enough to turn such mosques to civil or military purposes. 
But if it implied that Akbar turned all mosques and prayer rooms 
into stables, or an appreciable number thereof either, one must 
deny it. On his march to Kabul Akbar set apart a special tent for 
prayers. He said public prayers on his return to India in the 
mosque at ‘Ali Masjid.^^^ Many mosques of his day are still stan- 
ding. The Jesuit Fathers, who support Badayuni in these asser- 
tions, did not find the mosques of Delhi turned into stables or 
porter’s lodges.^®® 

Mulla Ahmad writing in the reign of Jahangir, but referring 
probably to the reign of Akbar, declares that Islam had become so 
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weak that the Hindus were destroying mosques without fear. But 
the only example that he cites in favour of this statement is the 
fact that the Hindus had destroyed the mosque built in the midst 
of the tank, sacred to the Hindus, at Thanesar and built a 
temple.^®® 

Murray’s statement about Akbar’s plundering mosques is based 
on a misconception. Mosques are hardly worth plundering and 
Akbar was very seldom in straits for money. The third Jesuit 
mission in 1595 did find some mosques in ruin because they had 
not been repaired. But then, this state of things refers to ‘many 
towns and large cities which were mostly in a state of ruin’. If 
shaving of the beard constitutes^perseculion of Islam or its pro- 
fanation, Akbar may be held guilty along with millions of Muslims 
today, including the head of an ‘Islamic State* among them. It 
could only have been a permissive order. T he eleventh charge 
relates to stoppage of persecuteon for ‘unlawfur practices rather 
than constitutes an act ojT persecution. The ‘unlawful’ meat does 
not seem to have been forced down his subjects’ throat. Those who 
took it mi^ht have been .saved from punishment. 

The general statements of Badayuni remain But he is not sure 
in his description of the state of things that prevailed. Sometimes 
the Shi‘as seem to him to have been gaining ground, at others he 
is bewailing the disappearance of Islam and yet again talking of 
the progress of Hinduism.'®® As we shalf presently see the whole 
regime of toleration was distasteful to Badayuni and his sort and in 
their disgust they gave it different names. While Badayuni talks of 
Islam as a dead religion, Du Jarric in describing the persecution of 
the Fathers of the Third Mission speaks of Muhammadanism and 
Hinduism as ‘strongly established’ in 1603.'®® 

Akbar^s Religious Beliefs 

Another charge remains. Vincent Smith is definite in his opinion 
that after 1582 Akbar ceased to be a Muslim. Unfortunately even 
he cannot get away from certain facts which proclaimed Akbar’s 
faith in Islam. He holds Akbar, therefore, guilty of still another 
sin, hypocrisy. The reasoning is rather ingenious. Akbar was not a 
Muslim presumably because he was not practising certain rites. 
When he practises them, he is called a hypocrite and there is an 
end of the matter ! But Vincent Smith, unfortunately, overlooked 
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certain rather inconvenient facts. The Jesuit letters may be ‘full 
of emphatic declaration that at the time of the First Mission Akbar 
was not a Muslim', but Du Jarric’s account mentions that Akbar 
held many disputations with the Fathers of the First Mission in 
defence of Islam. When the Mullas could not defend the Muslim 
conception of paradise, Akbar came to their help and tried to 
defend it. Similarly, he so earnestly tried to defend his Mullas on 
another occasion that the Fathers were reluctantly compelled to 
conclude that they had n^ chance whatever of converting him to 
Christianity. Botelho writing in 1648-54 declared that ‘in spite of 
discussions the king remained as much a Moor as before’. Peruschi 
writing in 1595 no doubt mentiojis rumours current about Akbar ’s 
religious beliefs. He comes to the conclusion that the more intelli- 
gent think him to be a Muhammadan who outwardly conforms to 
all religions in order to obtain popularity. Akbar’s letter written 
in 1 582 to the philosjophers of Europe and entrusted to Monserrate 
speaks of the Prophet with all respect.^®® Further in his letters to 
‘Abdulla Khan Uzbek written in ISSg Akbar definitely declares 
himself a Muslim and proudly boasts that on account of his 
conquests Islam had now spread to territories where ft had never 
been heard of before and the temples of the non-believers had been 
converted into mosques. He also roundly declares that the institu- 
tes of the Prophet and revelation of God have always been his 
guides. Thus Akbar feems to have considered himself a Muslim 
to the very end of his life. 

But we have to admit that to Badayiinl and men of his way of 
thinking Akbar ceased to be a Muslim. The orthodox spread tales 
of his straying from the true path throughout the empire. The 
courts of the independent kings in the Deccan rang with rumours 
of his apostasy.^®* In Persia, Kabul and Turan these stories were 
often told.^®® Even here in India, a rebellion was organized ostensi- 
bly on behalf of the true faith. But the failure of this rebellion, 
even when Akbar’s brother Hakim had been discovered as a 
convenient peg on which to hang the claims for an empire, proves 
that to a majority of his Muslim courtiers and subjects, Akbar had 
not departed far enough from the true path to merit the fate of an 
apostate.^®^ When Prince Salim rebelled against his father, he 
could have found his father’s apostasy a very powerful weapon 
against him. But neither Jahangir nor his historians used this 
argument to justify his rebellion.^®® Salim no doubt got Abu’l Fazl 
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murdered but all that he alleged against him was his ascendancy 
in the councils of his father. He could have conveniently mention- 
ed Akbar’s renunciation of Islam as an excuse for his own crime at 
least. His silence is suggestive. We have it on the authority of Du 
Jarric that when in 1598 a Christian accepted Islam in order to be 
able to marry the niece of his dead wife, though Prince Salim 
desired to punish him, he dared not do so for fear of his father who 
obviously must have been pleased at this conversion. A little later 
in 1599 the Fathers converted a Muslins girl. They were afraid 
that if the matter was made public and brought before the judges, 
they would hold it against the Qur^an and the king’s regulations. 
Such a king could not have ce^ed to be a Muslim. Monserrate 
again tells us that ‘Akbar does not listen to actors because acting 
is forbidden by the Muslim Law’. Here again we have evidence 
enough to prove that Akbar was a Muslim. Botelho declared that 
Akbar died a Muslim and Rqp also came to the conclusion that 
Akbar was a Muslim all his life and was one when he died.^®® 

r 

But let us examine the delinquencies of Akbar as set down by 
the Jesuits and the orthodox Mullas. Akbar is accused of having 
violated the Kiw because from a.d. 1591-92 (1000 a.h.) onwards he 
shaved his beard. He kept dogs and pigs in the palace yard, and 
inspected them every morning. He discontinued keeping fasts. 
Birbar, Abu’l^Fazl and Hakim Gilani, we are told, ‘led Akbar to 
reject inspiration, prophetship, miracles,* even the whole law’. 
‘He listened to the early history of Islam and began to think less 
of the Companions of the Prophet.’ He gave up going to public 
prayers. Akbar laid aside ‘the Resurrection and Judgement and 
other details and traditions of which the Prophet was the reposi- 
tory’. ‘He ceased to believe in the evil spirits, angels, invisible 
beings, the Prophet’s method of receiving revelation and miracles 
and the authority of the Prophets and the Imam.’ He is further 
accused of acknowledging ‘reason to be the basis of all religion’ 
and of possessing ‘a spirit of inquiry opposed to every principle’. 
All doctrines of Islam, Akbar is said to have set down as ‘sense- 
less’. It has been asserted that Akbar examined some accounts of 
the Prophet’s life and refused to believe certain incidents as related 
therein. But what BadayunI actually says is that others made such 
remarks in Akbar’s presence and not the king himself. We have 
then Badayuni’s specific statement that till a.d. 1578-79 (986 a.h.) 
Akbar was an earnest seeker after truth. But on account of the 
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quarrels of the Mullas themselves, ‘doubt was heaped upon doubt 
so that after five or six years (1584-85) not a trace of Islam was 
left in him’. The Ain also quotes a saying of his that ‘not being 
himself a Muslim it was unjust to force others to become such*. 
Du Jarric is emphatic in his assertion that ‘he is certainly not 
a Muhammadan Mulla Ahmad suggests that in the reign of 
Akbar enmity of the king towards the Prophet could be inferred 
and further adds that the Qazis were not appointed. But the only 
example he mentions* is of Sirhind where there was no Qazi for 
some years.^®® 

Most of* these things concern matters of belief rather than 
action. ^ 

It is not possible for anyone to assert with certainty what Akbar 
did or did not actually believe. Some of the misunderstanding is 
due to the fact that Akbar’s detractors have attributed to Akbar 
himself some of the statements Jie allowed to be made by others in 
his presence. 

But in two things Akbar seems to have obviously violated 
Muslim commandments. He kept a perpetual fire burning and as 
he sat in the Jharoka Darshan (the Salutation Balcony) he kept 
muttering one thousand and more names of the Sun which had 
been particularly strung together in Sanskrit verse for his special 
benefit,^®® He had a peculiar regard for the Sun and fire and had 
Zoroastrian priests bif)ught to the court and explain the mysteries 
of their religion. The Hindu scholars as well had been instruct- 
ing him in their own mysterious ways and in his own fashion 
he had been learning from their teachings what he could. 

It is necessary to remember, however that as Badayuni tells 
us, Akbar did all these things in order to ‘subdue the Sun to his 
wishes 

But though he assimilated as well as discarded several views 
from the teachings of different religious teachers he remained a 
monotheist.^’2 He did not worship the Sun as a god but consider- 
ed it the most powerful manifestation of God. He did not worship 
fire either.^^® There is nothing to warrant the statement of Smith 
that Akbar hated the very name of the Prophet. Despite all that is 
recorded by Badayuni, his belief in the Prophet remained unshaken 
and any one insulting the Prophet in his dominions was sure of 
having a dagger plunged in his breast even in 1598. He cautioned 
even the Christian Fathers of the first mission to take care not 
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to slander the Prophet. The Akbar Nama mentions the Prophet 
with all respect ; Faizi’s Nal-o-Daman presented to Akbar in 1595 
contains a section on the Prophet’s praise. The assertion of the 
Ain, that Akbar did not regard himselfa Muslim, falls to the ground 
when confronted with Akbar’s assertion in his letters to ‘Abdulla 
Khan that he was a sound Muslim and a follower of the Prophet 
as well. It simply implies that he could not consider himself as one 
fulfilling all the ordinances of Islam — a common enough confession 
in the Orient. # 


The Din-i-llahi 

f 

But then thcie is the Din-i-Ilahi to be explained. Its official 
name was Tauhid-i-Ilahi, divine monotheism. From the meagre 
information that is available in the Ain, Badayuni, and the Dabis- 
tan-i’Mazahib about its beliefs and practices it would be a gross 
exaggeration to raise it to the rank of a religion. It had no book, 
no priests, no ceremonies, and practically no religious beliefs.^ 
Of the ‘ten virtues enjoined by the Divine Faith’, Abdul Aziz 
asserts, ‘nine Were directly derived from the Qiir^anT^^ It was an 
order rather than a religion and more akin to freemasonry than 
any religious movement. wSmith, on the authority of Bartoli and 
Badayuni, daies^ tlie proclamation of the Din-i-Ilahi in tlie begin- 
ning of the year 1582.^"" Yet according tA Monserraie, the first 
Jesuit Mission when it left in 1583 had only suspicions that Akbar 
intended to found a new religion of his own.^’^ Botelho writing in 
1648-54 declared that Akbar desired to found a new religion com- 
bining Islam and Christianity.^"® Even Pinheiro, writing in 
September, 1595, from the royal court, is doubtful about the 
religion Akbar followed. Tt is the opinion of the many’, writes 
Pinheiro, ‘that he aims at making a new religion of which he 
himself is to be the head.’ He admits that ‘it is said that he 
already has numerous followers', but is not prepared to vouchsafe 
for the fact himself. All that he can definitely say in the matter is 
that ‘it is more or less certain that he has a strong desire to be 
looked upon, and esteemed as a God, or some great prophet*.^®® 
It must be a curious sort of religion, the existence of which was 
still a matter ol doubt thirteen years after its inception. Monser- 
rate and Pinheiro’s statements knock the bottom out of the story 
of a council held for the purpose of promulgating the new religion. 
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After the date assigned for the foundation of the Din-i-Ilahi. Akbar 
is found defending his MuIIas so earnestly that the Fathers think 
of retiring from the task of converting him. A thing discussed and 
promulgated after a public meeting of Akbar’s advisers could not 
have been concealed from the Fathers of the First Mission and 
must have found a place in Monserrate’s account and Du Jarric’s 
history of the Three Missions. Smith has further confused the 
Darshaniyas with the followers of Din-i-IIahi.^®^ Darshaniyas weic 
those of Akbar’s subjec^^ who had taken a vow not to take their 
meals without having obtained a sight of Akbar. After his death 
they behaved in the same fashion towards his successors. gtill 
further Smith has exalted the voluntary statement, made by one 
courtier, into a regulation issued by Akbar for followers of Din-i- 
Ilalu. Badayuni only states that Mirza Jam and other apostates 
signed a declaration that they ‘had abjured Islam, accepted the 
four grades of entire devotion ^nd embraced the divine religion of 
Akbar Shah’. He lends no support to Smith’s categorical assertion 
that Akbar ordered all members of the Divine Faith to sign such 
declarations.^®^ BadavunI admits that Akbar never used persuasion, 
force, or bribery for gaining adherence to his opinitJhs and that he 
took care to broadcast it that those who joined the band should ex- 
pect no favours from him. Smith accuses those who joined the ranks 
of Akbar as being mostly actuated by such base moUves.'®^ Thus it 
is clear whatever Dtn-i-Ilahi was, Akbar was not very anxious to 
obtain adherents for it. He seldom used the resources of his empire 
for advancing the fortunes of those who were admitted thereto, 
still less did he force his subjects to adopt it. He had overthrown 
the conception of a state religion in India. It was not to be revived 
even in the service of the order he had created. It seems that it 
aimed at nothing higher than banding together a number 
of Akbar’s courtiers in personal devotion to their ruler. The 
only obligation its entrants assumed was devotion to Akbar, 
their only badge of brotherhood was Akbar’s likeness, the only 
leader they were to follow was Akbar. It is true Akbar laid down 
some rules of life for these devotees of his, but it would be a mis- 
take to exalt the order into a religion on that account. He ap- 
pointed no missionaries. Badayuni’s statements about the members 
who joined are all vague. At one place he declares that all courti- 
ers — of whom he was one — became ‘Akbar’s faithful disciples* — 
but not converts to the Din-i-Ilihi. Numerous conversions are 
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said to have taken place on the coronation day in 1582 (992 a.h.) in 
batches of twelve. ‘Base and low men of higher and lower classes 
professed themselves his disciples.’ There is no warrant for Van 
Noer’s statement that in 1 585— or at any other time — thousands 
were admitted into the fold of the Din-i-Ilahl.^®*^ The total number 
of its followers does not seem to have exceeded twenty. In fact no 
attempt seems to have been made to admit the masses. 

Of roiirse the Hindus and the Muslims alike deified Akbar who 
is said to have performed many miracle^ in spite of the fact that 
Badiyuni declares him to be a disbeliever in miracles.^®® His 
mere sight is said to have produced enlightenment. He breathed 
on cups of water which were then used for curing the sick and 
the suffering. He prophesied future events. Vows were made to 
Akbar and when they were fulfilled 'ofierings were made to him. 
He cured the sick. He joined together the tongue of a recluse 
who had cut it into two. Akbajr’s clothes, we are assured, fitted 
every one.^®’ Faizi advised his readers that they should understand 
Akbar so that thereby should be able to understand God.' 

We admit that, like most kings, Akbar was susceptible to a good 
(hial of flatloiV. It is not to be wondered at that his achievements 
turned his head a little and he came to believe, according to his 
friend and biographer, that he could work miracles. But those who 
know the Indian masses would readily testify that their credulity 
is amazing and a man need not claim to be' a prophet before such 
tales will be believed of him. Fiven today many men are found in 
the countryside about whom similar tales are told. Thus Akbar’s 
miracles do not constitute proof enough of the fact that he claimed 
to be a prophet. Badayuni in his third volume mentions several 
Muslim saints who were credited with the power of working miracles. 
His Dln-i-Ilahl was neither ‘a monument of his folly’ nor of great 
wisdom. It was an attempt at getting together a band of enthus- 
iastically devoted followers, some of whom like the English murder- 
ers of Becket, were prepared to give their all in the royal service. 
BadSyum talks of the four degrees of devotion to His Majesty 
being defined in 1578 (988 a.h.).^®® Readiness to sacrifice religion 
would naturally mean sacrificing one’s religious principles — what- 
ever they were — in Akbar’s service and not conversion to another 
faith, the Din-i-Ilahi. It was not an intellectual brotherhood either. 
Its only Hindu member was RSja Birbar. No adherents of Jainism 
or Zoroastrianism are found among its ranks. It was able to draw 
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adherents mostly from the ranks of the Muslims alone. Whatever 
it was, it did not affect Akbar’s religious policy as apart from his 
personal views. No one seems to have suffered for adherence to 
Islam or Hinduism either. Badayuni would have us believe in one 
place that many owed their places at court to their admission into 
the order. But, as he is at pains to admit, it was not because of any 
persuasion on the emperor^s part. 

It has been suggested that the initiation into the Din-i-Ilahi was 
followed by Akbar’s giviyg its members a likeness of his in gold 
which they were expected to wear round their necks. That it had 
no religious significance, is proved by the fact that Jahangir conti- 
nued this practice and gave the Shist (this golden likeness) to Roe 
and Austin as a mark of honour.^®® 

Some writers have gone to ^he length of suggesting that Akbar 
claimed Divine honours. That ‘Khalifat Ullah* (God’s regent) 
was a title frequently used by Akbar and publicly assumed by him 
is true.^®^ But this carried no factual claim even to the Divine 
Right of Kings much less to Divinity! Akbar publicly denied that 
he ever intended making any such claim or that he had made it 
either.^®^ His successors Jahangir,^®’’ Shah Jahan,^** and even 
Aurangzeb^®^ continued bearing this title without ever being sus- 
pected or accused of laying claim to Divine honours. The legend, 
Allahu Akbar, was no doubt adopted by him for his coinage^®® 
and even introduced asta form of salutation.^®’ But its use in Sufi 
circles as a sort of formula in God’s praise was already well re- 
cognized.^®® Its adoption by Akbar does not seem to have been 
resented even by the orthodox who continued using it. 

His Critics 

What can be said of .'Xkbar’s critics? The authority of the Jesuit 
Fathers is tainted because of the fact that though they were always 
ready to see him baptized, they never succeeded in bringing him 
into their fold. They took his spirit of inquiry as willingness to be 
converted. Accustomed to the horrors of the Inquisition, they were 
dazzled by the sight of a king, who allowed them full liberty of 
opinion. As he did not gainsay them, they thought he agreed with 
them. Their statements about his readiness to be converted are all 
an indication of their desire to see him admitted into their church 
and so are their statements about his having ceased to be a Muslim. 
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VVe have to remember that Akbar understood neither Latin nor 
Portuguese nor did most of the Fathers know Persian well enough 
to converse' with him. The conversation was almost always carried 
on with the help of interpreters. We have already seen that the 
general statements of the Jesuits are sometimes contradicted by 
particulars they themselves relate. Naturally we cannot believe 
those general statements when they are opposed to the story they 
themselves tell us. 

Baclayiini alone remain.s. In order to^ understand his criticism it 
is necessary to understand him first. He was an ultra-conservative 
in religious matters for whom the beaten path was the only path 
to salvation. AH non- Muslims were condemned to eternal hell 
according to him. He could not mention a Hindu name without 
boiling over with pious wrath. Sfii’as were equally creatures for 
contempt. If Birbar is called ‘a bastard’, Shi’as were dubbed 
‘heretics, fools, worshippers of the devil, fit only to be cast out*. 
H(* could not tolerate even a scholar of Muhammad Ghaus’s 
reputation if he happened to show common courtesy to Hindus. 
He would not go to pay his respects to Muhammad Ghaus when he 
discovered t^ial he used to show respect to certain Hindus by rising 
to salute tliem. When Abu’l FaizI becomes a Shi ’a, he is at a loss 
how to describe the change, and says alternately that he became a 
religious recluse and a Hindu. Islam to him seemed to centre not 
even in the observances of its outward ceremonials alone hut in the 
disj^lay f)f militant hostility towards the non-Muslims. He was 
prepared heartily to condemn any one found negligent in these 
otitward things. When Akbar sent Prince Danyal to learn Portu- 
guese from the Fathers, Badayuni distorts this to mean that he sent 
him to learn the elements of Christianity, Thus if Badayuni des- 
cribes Akbar as having founded a new faith, we should be rather 
cautious in accepting his word too literally. If he says that Akbar 
had ceased to be a Muslim, it only amounts to the fact that he 
ceased to be an instrument for perpetuating the fantastic distinc- 
tions between his Muslim and non-Muslim subjects. It is true he 
ascribes particular opinions to him, as well, but it is difficult to 
decide whether those opinions are Akbar’s or simply represent a 
point of view put forward in the religious discussions in the ‘Ibadat 
Kliana’. 

Badayuni is himself a great enigma. He believed with Mubarak 
and Akbar in the advent of a new Mahdi. He helped Akbar in 
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riding over his difificulty regarding the question of the number of 
wives the emperor could legally marry. He had little respect for 
many of the leaders of orthodoxy. He condemned prostration but 
performed it himself He calls Akbar, a Khalifa. He refused to 
hold with his friend Naqib Khan that to follow a Hindu leader, 
even though serving a Muslim emperor, was not a sure method of 
gaining religious merit. ‘Whosoever is appointed by the king is 
good enough for me.’ He kissed Akbar’s foot. But it seems that dis- 
appointed in his chances of recognition and reward he became a 
bitter enemy of the court pferty. Their religious vagaries supplied 
him wiih excuse enough for venting his wrath on them.^®® 

It is well to remember that there are many other contemporary 
histoiians of Akbar besides Backayuni and Abu’l Fazl. Firishta 
wrote in Akbar’s lifetime, an^ (he Tabaqat-i-Akbarl was compiled 
while Akbar was still alive. Y<‘t neither of these woiks n'presents 
Akbar either as a persecutor of Islam or the denier of its truth. 
‘Abdul Haq, author of Tarlkh^i-^Haqqly writing in the 42nd year 
of Akbar’s reign prays: ‘May it be 4he will of God (hat through 
the aid of this orniiipiesent emperor, the Muhammadan Law and 
Religion may be established for over and ever.-®® ^Abdul Latif 
writing earlv in the reign of Jahangir piaises Akbar. ‘‘^®^ But the list 
of those who give Akbar a clean bill is a very long one. Mubarak 
whom BadayunI at one place describes as a ‘Sliaikh-i-Karnar; 
Abu’l Fazl, Faizi, Q^zl Husain, Jalal-ud-Din-Multanif a profound 
and learned man’; the GiTani brothers, Sharif of ‘Arnil, Taj-ud-Din 
of Delhi, ‘in mystic philosophy second to Shaikh ‘A1 Ahmad alone’, 
Mulla Ullah Dad of Sirhind, ‘the villainously irreligious Ularna 
who in their works found tin* emperor to be without sin’, and 
Mulla Shair are all found ranged on Akbar’s side. The list at the 
end of the Tabaqat-i-Akbarl contains many names of scholars who 
are found serving the emperor in various capacities. This list in- 
cludes muftis (lawyers), teachers of repute, Q^azis of provinces, the 
Sadr-us-Sadur, and .Sufis of great authority. Badayiini’s third 
volume contains many names of living scholars, theologians, tea- 
chers, and saints of repute some of whom were in receipt of allowances 
from the state. He describes India as full of such people and they 
do not seem to have been persecuted.^®^ Despite the wailings of 
Badayuni, Islam was not a ‘dead religion’, nor do all the Muslims 
seem to have migrated to other countries. Even among his contem- 
poraries, Akbar does not appear to have been regarded as a non- 
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believer by any considerable section of his Muslim subjects. 
According to Finch his tomb was worshipped by pious Muslims in 
Jahangir’s reign. 

But even if all that Badayuni alleges against Akbar be accepted 
as true,2o« does Akbar become a non-Muslim thereby ? Now that 
Muslim countries have been governed by rulers like Aman Ullahs, 
Raza Khans, and Kainal Pashas, it is useless to condemn Akbar 
as a non-believer for having anticipated the march of events by 
some centuries. Akbar ofTendcd the orthodox beyond any hope of 
pardon by his policy of toleration. Natrarally they revenge them- 
selves on Akbar by tarring his memory. We have seen that Akbar 
believed in one God and His prophet Muhammad. That coupled 
with the fact that he contiifucd calling himself a Muslim is 
decisive. ^ 

llis Achievements 

On the larger question again it is difTicult to agree .with Akbar’s 
detractors, Badayuni, Sir Wolsley Haig or Dr. Smith, who have 
tried to represent Akbar as partial to Hindus and a persecutor of 
Muslims. As the foregoing study shows Akbar’s toleration was not 
absolute. In certain spheres without abandoning his policy of 
toleration Akbar preserved his liberty of action by refusing to be 
guided in aP matters by the opinions of his theologians. His social 
legislation and some administrative rneasures prove that. He 
offended Hindus and Muslims alike when ho tried to interfere in 
their social customs. It has been usual so far to focus attention 
only on those measures which affected Muslims. Interference with 
Hindu customs and usages is taken for granted as it was a recog- 
nized part of Muslim policy. But this is rather a distorted view of 
things. If one likes to assail Akbar’s toleration, one will have to 
admit that, it was not absolute, but relative. What can be fairly 
claimed for him is that he emancipated India from its domination 
by the religion of the minority. Other Muslim rulers in India had 
claimed such independence earlier but only to be able to persecute 
the Hindus better (e.g. ‘Ala-ud-Din and Muhammad Tughlaq). 
Akbar emancipated the state from its thraldom to the Muslim 
theologians in order to create a common citizenship in India. His 
toleration was more comprehensive than that of his contemporary, 
the English queen, Elizabeth. Indeed it was not till the latter half 
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of the nineteenth century that England was able to adopt religious 
toleration and freedom from civic disabilities to the extent to which 
Akbar had done in India in the sixteenth century. The greatest of 
monarchs in his time, Akbar is sure of a very high place among the 
rulers of mankind for his brilliant success in the great adventure of 
governing men. Among the rulers of India he occupies a very 
high place for — among other things — his having attempted to 
bring Hindus and Muslims together with some success. If he did 
not succeed in creating a nation, it was because he could not 
hurry the march of events.* It is worth remembering that at a time 
when Europe v^as plunged into strife of warring sects, when Roman 
Catholics were burning Protestants at the stake, and Protestants 
wore executing Roman Catholic*, .Akbar guaranteed peace not 
only lo ‘warring sects’ but to diflTering religions. At a time of pro- 
gress and development, he was the first and almost the greatest 
cxpeiimenter in the field of religious toleration if the scope of his 
toleration, the religions to which it •was applied, and the contem- 
porary conditions be taken into account. 
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was imprisoned for his offence. Akbar Nania, III, 402. 

•» Ain, II, 398, Badayuni, II, 306. Badayuni, II, 301-02. 

Badayuni, II, 302. Cf. \\o\Ncvcr,* Afirat-i-Ahmadi, II, 169, 185, where an 
order of Akbar is mentioned prohibiting the manufacture, sale*and use of spirits 
and proposing exemplary punishments for all offenders. 

•« Badayuni, II, 302, 380. 

Badayunf, II, 324, Akbar Nania, HI, 262. 

•» Ibid., II. 339, Ain, I, 276. 

•» Badayuni, II, 338. Ibid., II, 356. 

Badayuni, II, 301, Ain, II, 30, Akbar Nama, II, 10-12, Mirat-i~Ahmadi, II, 
159-62 contairv' the full text of the Royal order. 

Letters of the period are still found in many collections bearing the Hijri 

date. 

Documents of Aurangzeb’s reign arc in existence giving both the dates. 
Badayuni, II, 356. 

106 Brown, Modern Persian Literature, 26. ‘Abdulla Khan, king of Turan, 
prohibited the study of logic and philosophy in his kingdom’: Badayuni, II, 
150. 


*»• Badayuni, II, 301, Ain, I, 279. 
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1®’ Shibli, HI, 10. 

Badayui»i, II, 306, 356, 363. 
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Akbar Nama, III, 234, 372. 
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Faramin-i-Saldtin, 246. 
Badayuni, II, 71, 204. 
^bid., II, 278. 

Ain, II, 47. 


^*® Cf. the Farman reproduced in Modi, 138. 


Badayuni, II, 29-30. 
BarnI, 124. 


Ibid., II, 338. 


I, 158. 

^•‘Badayuni, II, 301. Persian rulers had claimed the right to exact Sijjida. 
Shah Ismail in his Diwan declares that Sijjida is due to him (Unity and Diversity 
in Islam, 195). 
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«« Ain, I, 158. Badayuni, II, 376. 

Ibid., II, 402 

Badshahnama^ I, 110-12. See below. 

Ain, I, 266-67. 

Letters of Aurangzeb, Letter No. 17. Aurangzeb declares that though 
weighment is not current among the Muslims of Persia, it is efficacious. 

w* Badayuni, II, 271-72. Ibid., II, 270-72. 

Ibid., II, 107, 1 10. TabaqaUi‘Akban, 392. 

Cf. Blochmann, Smith, 178-81, Haig, 364, Malleson, 158. A modern 
scholar however declares that tl^p decree “is obviously issued on the authority of 
the Qjnran and the Hadis defining the position of the just ruler”. He holds 
that it could ha^e been issued with a clear conscience by the most pious of the 
Muslim Caliphs (Abdul Aziz 171). 

See below Ch. V. • »»• FaizI Sirhindi, 257-58. 

Ibid., 246. 

Badayuni, 11, 391-92, Dabistan-t-Afazahib, 413. 

Smith (257) rather unfairly omits to notice the provision in the Dabistan 
concerning such conversions to Hinduism notwithstanding the fact that Bloch- 
rnann refers to it. Smith’s criticism is therefore misplaced and unjust. Akbar 
treated Hindus and Muslims alike in this wat ter and there is no justification 
whatever for finding in this regulation persecution of Islam. Badayuni records 
what appeared to him an invasion of Muslim rights though as we shall see below, 
he is wrong even there. Return of Muslim girls to their families \4lis an ordinary 
affair for him and called for no comment or lecord. 

Badayuni, II, 110-18. Akbar, 257. 

Cambridge Shorter History of India, 37B. 

Badayuni, II, 239, 265^274, 301-07, 312, 322; Du Jarric 44-4^, 61. Cf. Mon- 
serrate, 64. • Murray’s Travels, II, 95. 

Maktubat, II, (7), 93, 

Badayuni, II, 315, 316, III, 59, 92, 126, 139, 15U. 

Monserrate, 13. Shah Jahan w'as excused the duty of keeping fasts in his 
old age. 

BadayQni II, 321, III; 111, MUat-i-Ahmadi, II, 138, 179. 

Du Jarric, 60. Mirat-i-Ahmadi, il, 181, 182. 

Du Jarric, 46. 

Tabagnt, 383-85, 388-92, 395, 398, 401-05. 

Monserrate, 155. 

Ibid., 95, 97-98. 

Sub-deacon Leo Grinon, w'hen he conveyed Akbar’s invitation to Goa for 
the Second Mission, is said to have told the Provincial of Goa in 1590, ‘The 
emperor turned all the mosques of the city w'hcre he lived into stables for 
elephants or horses on the pretence of preparation for war. He destroyed the 
Alquran*. Report of the Provincial of Goa dated 1590, quoted from Spitilli by 
Maclagan (62). 

This is supposed to have reference to Lahore. It is needless to refute this 
statement because it is followed by the wholly incredible and untrue statement 
that Akbar had confined himself to one wife and distributed the rest among his 
courtiers. 
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Pinheiro’s Letter dated 3 September, 1595, repeats this assertion, h'n the city 
there is no mosque and no copy of the Qwr’fln. The mosques previously erected 
Iiave been turned into stables and public granaries* (Maclagan, 70). 

Badayuni writing in (1595-96/1004 a.h.) mentions among living scholars, 
Abdul Qadir at Lahore. Qazi Nur Ullah of Lahore, a Muhtasib at Lahore and 
Maulana Muhammad. Mufii of Lahore, who gave a public dinner on his com- 
pleting Ins studies of the Muslim law and tradition. Badayuni, III, 101, 138, 
15^. It is impossible to believe that these Muslim divines had not a single copy 
of the Qiir'an between them. VVe cannot but reject the Jesuit testimony. The QazI, 
the Mufil, and the Muhtasib could not have functioned in a city where all mos- 
ques were stables and all copies of the Qtir'an had been lost. 

Maktubai‘i~Mulla Ahmad^ II, (7), 93. • 

Du Jarric, 61 . 

Badayhnl, II, 162, 265, 272, 300., Du Jarric, 192. 

Du Jarric, 192; Botelho quoted in Hosten, 150, Pcruschi, 14, quoted by 
Maclagan, 52; Letters of Abu’I Fazl, No. Vll (Section I). 

Letters, Nos. 1-3. »«* TazkiraLul-Maluk, MS., 566-67. 

Botelho was asked by ‘Adil Shah of Golkanda whether Akbar had been 
convcited to Christianity. Botelho, however, had to confess that Akbar remained 
and died a Muslim (Hoston, 151)* 

Letters of Abu" I Fazl, Irom Akbar to ‘Abdulla Khan of Turan written in 

1586.’ 

CT. Lfttin of A hn" I Fazl f (rom Akbar to ‘Abdulla Khan written in 1586 
and 1596. 

Lest it be thought that references to the misdeeds of an earlier king by his 
son and successors were not considered in good taste one had only to refer to the 
accounts of Sl^ah Jahan’s icbellion in Iqbal Nama Jahangiri and the official 
histories of Sliiih Jahan*s icign. ^ 

Jahangir, however, speaks with all reverence of Akbar 's austerities. Of course 
TazkiraLi-Afaluk, MS., 566, refers to Salim’s issuing a Farman when he 
rebelled ju.stifyiiig his action as taken in defence of the true faith and against 
Akbar’s religious vagaries. It is dilficult, however, to believe this statement, 
'riic writer fuitlun tells us on page 468 that Jahangir became a follower of Din-i- 
Ilahi after his accession, .^ccoiding to our author, then, whatever Akbar’s 
religious vagaries, Salim fell a victim thereto. Rafi‘*ud-Din wrote his account in 
far oil' Deccan. 

Roe, II, 313, Botelho, 141, as quoted above, Monserrate, 171, 202, Du 
Jarnc, 86-87, 91, Roc savs, however, that Akbar began to make a breach into the 
law ‘but that a certain outward reverence detained him and so he died in the 
formal profc.ssion of his sect". 

Ain, I, 290, III, 381-84, 388, Du Jarric, 63, Monserrate, 64-65, 67, Bada- 
yuni, II, 211, 255-57,260-62, 273-75-286, 301, 305-08, 312, 324-25. 

Mulla Ahmad, I Part 2, 45 and Part 3, 85. 

Hiianand Shastii, March 1933, Monserrate 183-84. 

Badayuni, II, 261, Akbar Nama, III, 252-53. 

Many Hindu scholars were received at one time or another at his court 
and played their part in giving him information on religious questions. The 
following names of Hindu savants, theologians, and men of God are mentioned 
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in the Ain-i-Akbari, 

Madhav Sarasvatl, Madhu Sudhan, Narayan, Harivijya Siiiii, Dainodar 
Bhat, Ram Tirath, Narasingha, Parmendar, Adilya, Baba Bilas, Baba Kapur, 
Rama Bhadra, Yadii Rup, Bishan Nath, Ram Kiishna Bhat, Vhdya Nivas, 
Gorl Nath, GopI Nath, Krishna Pandit Bhattacharya, Bhagirath, Kashi Nath 
Bhattachaiya, Vijya Sen Siirl, Blianu Chandra. 

BadayunI, 11, 2b 1 . 

173 <why should ronsidenng this exalted element, which is the source of 
man’s life and his continued existence, great, be held improper?’ Ain-i-Akbarij 
I, 43. ^ 

Smith, 215-16, Du Jarric, G8, 84, Monserrate, 180, Akbar Natna 

111,12,281. . 

Badayuni tells us of Bhagwan Das asking Akbar what this new ‘religion* 
was and what opinion its followers he)^. Akbar is said ‘to have rcllcctcd a little 
and ceased to urge the Raja’. Badayuni, II, 313. Akbar is said to have continu- 
ed alteration in Islam thereafter (15?12}. 

P., 171. 

Smith, Akbar, 148. Monserrate, 151, 184. 

Botelho, quoted in Hosten, 151. • 

Du Jarric, coirccted by Payne in his noje, Smith, 68. 

Smith, Akbar, 210, ‘Abdul Laiil, 16, Roe, 314. 

Smith, Akbar, 216, cf, Badayuni, II, 301-05. 

Badayuni, II, 260, 201, 312-13, 336, 3 39, 364 • 

185 Yqjj Xoer, The Emperor Akbar, I, 341. 

Badayuni, II, 291. 

Ain, I, 164-65, 169, III, 389-90, Du Jarric 68-69. 

Badayuni, II, 291. 

J.P.H.S., IV, 7, Roe, i, 244-45, Badayiii)I, 11, 538. * 

Rogers’ Catalogue of the Coins in the Punjab Government Mmeum, XV. 

Badaymii, II, 278. 

Ibid., II, 210, Akbar Narna, 111, 271-72. 

Iqbal Nama, II, 303. ‘Amal-i-STdih, I, 128. 

Alamgir Nama, 8, 20. 

1®® Akbar Nama, III, 271-72, Wright’s Catalogue of the Coins in the Punjab Mus- 
eum, III, 20, 22, 23, ff. 

Badayuni, II, 367. *®» Cf. Mulla Ahmad. 

1®® Badayuni, II, 8, 13, 64, 198, 207, 211, 226, 229, 246, 26 4, 273, and 304. 

Abdul Haq, quoted in Elliot’s Bibliographical Index of the Historians of 
Muslim India. 

Travels, II, 12. Badayuni, II, 158. 

Badayuni’s list includes the following living scholars and theologians serving 
in official capacities. ‘Aiif Husain, HI, 59, Musa (ibid., 92), Allah Bakhsh, 
Sadr of Gujarat (101), Jalal Q,a?I of J.aunpore (106), Q,atb-i-‘Alarn at Delhi 
(110). Allahdad, Q.a^i ol Allahabad f 1 17), ‘Usman (1 18), Isa, Mufti of Agra 
(128), Muhammad (133), Qazi Nur Ullah of Lahore (138), a Muhtasib at 
Lahore (138), Maulana Muhammad Mufti of Lahore ( 154), Shaikh Mansur, 
Fojdar of Bajwara (155). 

Cf. Tabaqat-i-Akbarl, 389-93: Ain-i-Akbari, III, Amin Ahmad Razi speaks 
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of Mubarak, Abu ’I Fazl and Faizi as three great scholars of Agra without im- 
puting heresy either to them or their writings (Haft Aqalim, MS., 16b, 11a), 
Early Travellers, cd. Foster, 186, 

Badayuni villifies Abu’l Fazl and Faizi as non-believers, and as the arch- 
conspirators against Islam. Yet we find Faizi writing a commentary on the 
Qur'an (completed in 1593-94) the only objection against which was its literary 
style. His Diwan contains verses soundly declaring his faith in the Prophet and 
His Companions. 


^1 ^ 

< Aj 1 j Lc # Ij ^ 

(quoted by Shibli in his Shi*r’ul~*Ajam, 54.) 

f 
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SANSKRIT WRITERS OF AKBAR’S REIGN 

1. Ananiadeva, patronized by Biz Bahadur of Malava, is the 
author of the famous work Daitakadidhiti recognized as the standard 
work on adoption by our High Courts even today. He wrote, 
besides, Samskdrakaustubha f)f which the above is one of the twelve 
parts. He is the author of works on expiations of different offences, 
a description of Mathura, and an essay on devotion. 

2. Ananta, author of various |vorks on astrology. 

3. Anantadeva, son of Appadeva wrote on devotion, law and 
penances. 

4. Anonymous. 

(i) A work on the consecration of Pandalas (1574). 

{ii) An Anukramanl of Nighanty (1562). 

{Hi) Cayanaprayoga on the construction of five altars (1590). 

5. Kavikarnapura wrote on poetics and metaphors, besides 
being the author of a drama with Caitanya as its hero and an 
account of Krsna in Vrndavana. 

6. Kavicandra, author of works on medicine, poetics and 

grammar. ^ 

7. Kcsava Misra, patfonised by Raja Manak Chandra of Kangra 
in the Himachal Pradesh, wrote on poetics, similes and metaphors. 

8. Kesava, on astrology. 

9. Narayana. 

10. Gahgadhara author of Manoramd, 

1 1 . Gunavyaya Gani wrote a commentary on Raghuvamsa, and 
another on the story of Damayanti. 

12. Gopalacarya commented on Rasamahjarl. 

13. Gopala Bhatta wrote several works on devotion. 

14. Gopaladasa wrote on devotion. 

15. Cintamani Mika wrote on poetics. 

16. Ramakrsna wrote on law, astrology and various other 
subjects. 

17. Ramakrsna commented on Pardsara Smrli. 

18. Ramadasa. 

19. Rupa Gosvamin, author of more than thirty works on 
devotion, poetics, dramaturgy. 
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20. Laksminatha Bhatta on poetics. 

21. Vijnauabhiksuj author of some eighteen known works on 
cliflerent subjects. 

22. Visvauatha commented on several rituals. 

23. Virabhadradeva on erotics. 

24. Vedanta Diksita wrote on law. 

25. Vedyaraja on medicine. 

26. Sankara Misra commented on Vaiscsikasuiras. 

27. Sankara Bhatta, author of some ei^ght works. 

28. Siva, son of Rarna. 

29. Sivararna, a voluminous author. 

30. Srivallabha. 

31. Sadhusundaragni. 

32. Samayasundaragni. 

33. Ilaradatta Misra. 

34. I irabhadradeva Campu, ano‘nyinous in 1587. 

35. Jivago.svamin wrote xanous woiks mainly on devotion. 

36. 4 odar Mall wrote on medicine. 

37. Nllakantha wrote* under the patronage of Todar Mall, 
^Todarannnda\ a voluminous work on judicial procedure, auspi- 
cious times for marriages, religious ceremonies and law and 
medicine. 

38. Dhundiraja wrote some thirteen works on astronomy and 
astrology. 

39. Damodara Bandita wrote for his patron Chuhar Mall. 

40. Dhanvin wrote on ritualism. 

41 . Nanda Pandita was a great jurist. 

42. Naiayana Bliatta wiote on philosophy. 

43. Naiayana Saraswaii. 

44. Naiayana wrote on the determination of auspicious hours. 

45. Narayana Biiatta is the author of some thirty-three works 
on various subjects. 

46. Narayana wrote on eclipses, 

47. Nilakantha, a great astrologer and astronomer wrote some 
twenty works. 

48. Narasimha Sarasvati wrote on Vedanta. 

49. Puinananda wrote more than a dozen volumes of Tantric 
subjects. 

50. Prabhakara, commentator and author. 

51 . Alahidhara of Banaras is the author of some sixteen works. 
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52. Raghunandana Suii. 

55. Raghunandana Bhatta wrote on devotion, law and cereino- 
wa]. 

Raghunandana Misra author oF T<?dara Prakasa, worfc on 
law written under the patronage of 

55. Raghunatha SIromani is the author of some 31 known WOfks 
on various subjects. 

56. Ratnesvara Misra. 

57. Ratnanatharya. 

58. Rama wrote on astronomy. 



APPENDIX 2 


HINDU MANSABDARS OF AKBAR 

Haft Ha:^r1 (7,000) 

1. Man Singh of Jaipur. 

Panj Hazard (5,00p) 

2. Bhagwan Das of Jaipur. 

3. Bhar Mall of Jaipur. 

Chahar Hazarl. (4,000) 

4. Todar Mall, Finance Miiiistei . 

5. Rai Singh of Bikaner. 

h. Jagan Nath, son of Bhar Mall of Jaipur. 

Do Hazan (2,000) 

7. Birbar. 

8. Ram Chandra Baghela of Bandhav. 

9. Kaiyan Mall of Bikaner. 

10. Surjan of Bundi. 

1 1 . Bhao Singh. 

12. Ram l3as Kachhwaha. 

13. Maha Singh. 

Tak HazAT Panj Sadi (1,500) 

14. Durga Sassodia of Rampur (in Rajputana). 

Tak Hazar Do Sadi (1,200) 

15. RSi Shal. 


Tak Hazarl (1,000) 

16. Rupsi, brother of Raja Bhar Mall. 

17. Udai Singh of Jodhpur. 

18. Jagmal, brother of Bhar Mall. 

19. Asakarn. 

20. Kaiyan Das. 


JVb Sadi (900) 


21. Pratap Singh. 
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22. Jagat Singh, son of Man Singh. 

23. Raj Singh, son of Asakarn Kachhwaha. 

24. BhoJofBundi. 


Haft Sadi {700) 

25. Biharl, son of Todar Mall. 

26. Rao Pitri Das. 

27. Medm Pat Ghohan. 

28. Babu. 

29. SalahadI, son of Bhar Mall. 

• 

Panj Sadi (500) 

30. Parmanand. 

31. Jagmall. 

32. Bhliii of Jaisalmer. 

33. Arjun Singh, son of Man Singh. 

34. Sahal Singh, son of Man Singh. 

35. Ram Chandra Bundela. • 

36. Rarn Chandra of Orissa. 

37. Dalpat, son of Rai Singh of Bikaner. 

Chahdr Sadi {4,00) 

38. Shakti Singh, son of A4an Singh. 

39. Manohar, son of I^un Karn. 

40. Rarn Chandra Kachhwaha. 

41. Balaka Kachhwaha. 


Sih Sadi {300) 

42. Bal Chandra Rathor. 

43. Keshav Das, son of Jayamall. 

44. TulsI Das Yadav. 

45. Krishna Das. 

46. Man Singh Kachhwaha, 

47. A Raja of Orissa. 


Do Sad Panjahl {250) 
4^8. Jagat Singh, son of Raja Man. 

49. Mathra Das Khatri. 

50. Sanwal Das Yadav. 

51. Mathra Das. 
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52. Keshav Das Rathor. 

53. Udand, zemindar of Orissa. 

54. Sundar, zemindar of Orissa. 

Tn 1582 Akbar divided the work of the government into several 
departments. In all, forty-six public servants at the centre were 
appointed to look after the various afTairs of the state. Out of these 
ninf* (Raja Todar M.dl, Rai Shal, Rai Durga, Rai Surjan, Jagan 
Nath, Iain Karn, Asakarn, Jagmall, and Birbar) were Hindus 
{Akbar Nam'd, III, 4CH-05). 

In the year 31 (1586) Akbar appointee! two Joint Governors, one 
Diwan, and one Bakshi for every one of the twelve provinces of the 
empire. Of these, two'Diwans (Tod.ir Mall, the Imperial Diwan 
and Diwan of Lahore and Ra4 Pitri Das, Diwan of Bihar) were 
Hindus, besides f)ne Bakshi (I’ara Ghand of Oiidh) and six Joint 
Go\ern<»rs (Raja Jagnn Nath and Rai Durga of Ajmer, Raja 
As.ikarn in Agra, Raja Man Singh in Kabul, Raja Bhagwan Das 
and Rao Rai Singh in Labor ej.* 



CHAPTER IV 


JAHANGIR 

His Accession 

When Akbar Jay dying, Jahangir was but nominally reconciled to 
his father. However, wJien at last he entered the royal presence, 
he was acknowledged by AkBar as his successor and on his father’s 
death he (juietly,succeodt‘d him. He inherited Akbar’s liberal policy 
and tried to follow it. 

As we have already seen, Akbar fcad abolished the Jizya and the 
Pilgrimage Tax, permilied cor^versions from Islam to other reli- 
gions, put an end to persecutions for religious opinions, and freely 
allowed public celebrations of religious fairs and festivals of non- 
Mnslirns. Places of public worship h.ld been built by the Hindus 
and Christians without hindrance. Admission to higher public 
services had ceased to be governed by religious considerations ; 
Hindus, Muslims, and even Christians, were welcomed gt his court 
and allowed to serve the State to the best of their abilities. He 
patronized literature, art, and science, without narrow, theological 
considerations. To conciliate the Hindus, he gave up many prac- 
tices that were offendve to them. The court ceren»)nies were 
enriched by tlic iiitrvoduction of many Hindu and old Persian 
customs. Administrative convenience further led him to adopt 
many measures that, to some, appeared opposed to Muslim tradi- 
tion. His religious toleration, however, was bound up with human- 
itarian considerations and he made war on what he considered to 
be evil, even if it was sanctioned by contemporary Hindu or 
Muslim religious opinion. To bring the two communities together, 
he had Persian translations made of Hindu religious works so that 
even Jahangir could assort that there was not much difference 
between the Sufi traditions in Islam and the Vedantist school of 
Hindu philosopliy. Akbar’s religious policy had resulted in frater- 
nization of the learned in the two communities; as they were drawn 
together, their angularities were rubbed off, their hatred of each 
other decreased. The Hindus came to consider the Muslims less 
of a defiling influence, when they met them on terms of equality 
in the private audience-chamber, on the battlefield, and in the 
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administrative secretariat. The Muslims ceased to think of the 
Hindus as an offence against their religion when they stood 
shoulder to shoulder with them in the great enterprise of govern- 
ing India, 

At Jahangir’s accession, the Muslim theologians, who had not 
been pleased very much with Akbar’s attempt at secularizing the 
State, seem to have tried to win back their lost influence. Mulla 
Shah Ahmad, one of the greatest religious leaders of the age, wrote 
to various court dignitaries exhorting them to get this state of 
things altered in the very beginning of the reign because otherwise 
it would be difficult to accomplish anything later ^on.^ His efforts 
seem to have been successful to some extent. Jahangir gave orders 
to Shaikh Farid to submit to #him names of four scholars who 
should see that nothing that w^s against the Shari‘at should take 
place. Here was the rub. Mulla Ahmad protested to Shaikh Farid 
that this would not work. No four scholars would ever agree. He 
suggested therefore that only ‘ one scholar be appointed for the 
purpose.* Nothing however seems to have come out of this 
suggestion. The orthodox seem to have greater faith in Jahangir 
than in hi^ father. He was said to be less favourably inclined 
to the Hindus, and, the Muslims in general were asked to make 
persistent efforts to wean him away from Hindu customs and 
ceremonies.^ 

These efforts seem to have been partially successful. Jahangir 
would not go back on the path of toleration which his father had 
opened. But without embarking on active persecution or impairing 
the newly acquired status of the Hindus, he began to take a greater 
interest in the fortunes of Islam in his own territories. 

Conversion to Islam 

Under Jahangir converts to Islam, according to Jesuit authori- 
ties, were given daily allowances.^ In the beginning of his reign in 
1605 Jahangir forcibly converted an Armenian Christian, Zulqar- 
neyn, to Islam but finding him steadfast in his religion he left him 
alone.® In the tenth year of his reign Roz Afziin, son of REja 
Sangram, ‘was honoured by admission into Islam’ and given the 
status of his father.® A Hindu who had been circumcized during 
Akbar’s reign, is said to have been converted to Islam by Jahan- 
gir,’ A Goanese was admitted into the ‘true faith’ in 1606.® Some 
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prisoners were ofTercd pardon if they turned Muslim.® In order to 
protect the law, so Jahangir assures us, he had two Muslim young 
men, Qutub and Qumar Khan, whipped and imprisoned in his 
fourth year because they had been frequenting the house of a 
Sanyasi and seemed inclined towards Hinduism. Kalyan kept a 
Muslim dancing girl. In order to conceal the fact, he killed her 
parents and was duly punished in the second part.^^ Further, 
when Jahangir discovered in his fifteenth year that the Hindus at 
Rajauri converted and married Muslim girls of the locality, he 
gave orders that this practice be put a stop to and the guilty be 
punished.^* Thus Jahangir attempted to act as the protector of the 
true faith and tried to defend it against attacks from without. But 
he would not tolerate forcible conversions. A royal order issued 
to provincial governors in the sixth year openly declared that they 
were not to convert anyone forcibly to Islam. 

Places of Worship 

Jahangir continued, with some exceptions, his fath^’s practice 
of allowing non Muslims to build public places of worship. His 
friend, Bir Singh Bundela, built a magnificent temple at Mat- 
hura, which was now once again rising into prominence as the 
sacred city of the Vaishnavas. He raised another magnificent 
place of public worship *in his own State as well. More than 
seventy ncvv temples were built in Ranaras alone towards the end 
of his reign. They were, however, not yet complete wlien 
Jahangir died.^^ He allowed die Christian Fathers to open a 
church at Ahniedabad iii 1620 and another at Hugh. At Lahore 
and Agra public cemeteries for the Christians were allowed to be 
set up.^^* 

But when he made war on the Hindus and the Christians these 
considerations were sometimes given up. When Mewar was in- 
vaded, many temples were demolished by the invading Mughal 
army. When he visited Kangra, he decided to celebrate the first 
Muslim occupation of this famous fort by a Muslim emperor by 
deseciating the fort and gloried in it.^® Orders were issued to 
erect a mosque in the fort. But Bhawani’s temple below the fort 
was not touched. His forebearance might have been inspired by 
the tales of the supernatural power of the goddess. It was common 
belief that if a dumb person cut his tongue in two as an offering to 
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the goddess, after some time the broken pieces would join together 
and the devotee would start speaking. If a devotee, it was believed, 
cut his head as an ofTering to the goddess, it would be carefully 
preserved and after some time when it was placed on his body, the 
devotee would come alive. 

Jahangir paid visit to Jawalamukhi in the neighbourhood. He 
was at first persuaded that the everburning flame in the temple 
was a trick of the priests. To confound them, he had a stream of 
water poured over the fire. This failed to extinguish the flame. 
He left the temple unharmed and gave order that the adjoining 
buildings be not only repaired but also added to.^*^ Portuguese, 
church at Agra was closed and tIvJ churches elsewhere also suffered 
similar indignities.^® ^ 

Sometimes his fury would break out even without the aggra- 
vating cause of war. When he visited Ajmer in the eighth year, 
the temple of the Boar god, Varaha, was destroyed and the idols 
were broken.'-*^ Probably the^e instances made a contemporary poet 
of his court sing his praises as the great Muslim emperor who con- 
verted temples into mos([ues.‘‘*^ 

These exceptions apart, Jahangir usually followed the path shown 
by his father. It is interesting to note that some of the Hindu 
shrines of Kangra and Mathura continued to attract a large num- 
ber of Muslim pilgrims besides their Hindu votaries.*® 

Pilgrimages 

Jahangir also continued to allow, as Akbar had done, Hindu 
pilgrims to visit without hindrance their holy places. Coryat esti- 
mated the number of annual pilgrims to Hardwar in Jahangir’s 
reign at 400,000. Roe was prepared to take it even to half a 
million visitors.** Of course there must have been other similar 
places of pilgrimages in other parts of the country as well. It 
appears that the open celebration of Hindu religious customs and 
festivals was continued, just as in Akbar's time.*^ In some places, at 
least certain days of Hindu fasts were observed as public holidays 
when no buying or selling — even of foodstuffs — was allowed.*® 

Relations with Christians 

Nor did he withdraw the permi.ssion granted to the Christians 
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to make converts to their faith. Non-Catholic writers are all 
agreed that most of the converts, the Christians, made were attracted 
by pecuniary considerations — an allowance according to Withing- 
ton, — and renounced Christianity when it ceased to benefit 
them.*® This is further proved by the statements made in the 
annual Jesuit letter from Goa, dated February 1, 1621.^* Besides 
the needy, the Jesuits were able to convert the dying or to buy 
slaves and convert thein.^® Guerreiro tells us that some twenty 
persons, most of them witjlom Christians, were baptized at Agra.®^ 
A Brahman and a Moor were converted at Lahore, but in secret.®* 
But the most sensational of the conversions was the public baptism 
of Danyal’s sons and a grandson of Jahangir in 1610. The Fathers 
were overjoyed. Even the EngliJh Protestants participated in the 
public procession that marcheB tlirough the streets in order to pro- 
claim such a good fortune.'^® To the Jesuits it seemed that grace was 
at last settling on the princely house of Temur and they were 
waiting for the time when it would be possible for them to number 
the Emperor himself among their followers. But they counted 
without their host. Jahangir had not had the princes converted 
because he was convinced of the truth of Christiiffiily. He had 
been told by his astrologer that his brother's line, rather than his 
own, would succeed him. To make that impossible he decided on 
this ingenious method of disqualifying them for the imperial throne 
by making them Christmns.®^ Roe has another motive to offer. 
The king wanted a Portuguese wife and thought this was the 
easiest way to secure one.®’ Anyhow the conversion proved but a 
fitful affair and in 1611 th(3 princes renounced Christianity and 
re-embraced Islam.®® Thus were the Jesuit castles in the air 
shattered. Jahangir was broad-minded or cynical enough to tempt 
Haw^kins to his service by offering to procure a Muslim wife for 
him and to allow him to convert her to Christianity.®’ 

Jesuit accounts of their success in making converts seem to be 
more hopeful than true. Some of these assert that Muqarrab 
Khan, Customs Officer at Cambay, was secretly converted to 
Christianity in 1611 when on a mission to Goa.®® It is difficult to 
believe this story for various reasons. Muqarrab Khan did not give 
up his numerous wives.®® While he was Governor of Surat in 1611- 
18 he always favoured the Portuguese as against the English. Now 
his conversion, howsoever secret it may have been, would have at 
least become known among the English especially when they must 
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have been on the lookout for anything that could give them an 
advantage against him in their dealings with the Emperor.^* 
Further Maclagan, on the authority of the Annual Letter from 
Cochin, dated 1621, asserts that Muqarrab Khan’s son fell ill, was 
cured by Christian spells and prayers, and converted to Christi- 
anity.^^ But Guerreiro as translated by Payne stops short at the 
child’s recovery and mentions no conversion It is likely, there- 
fore, that in this case the fact (hat Christian prayers were 
uttered in order to restore the child tq health was interpreted 
by some of the Christians to imply that the father had become a 
Christian. 

The Jesuit accounts of their conversions soared even higher. 
Some of them reported that Jahangir had himself become a Chris- 
tian in 1627^* though they made no attempt at reconciling this 
with the number of wives he kept. If, as the Fathers asserted, the 
number of Akbar’s wives stood^ between him and Christianity, 
Jahangir was in no better position to be admitted to Christianity. 
In Akbar’s case one of them invented the story that he had dis- 
tributed all his wives except one among his nobles in preparation 
for Christianity.^^ But to Jahangir they do not pay even that much 
of a compliment. 

Jahangir not only tolerated Christianity, he maintained it as 
well. Tiic Christian Fathers were paid from Rs. 3 to Rs. 7 daily; 
occasionally h^ would give them money for their religious services, 
and once at least he tried to relieve the distress of the Christian 
poor by a monthly grant of Rs. 50.*^ 

Jahangir and the Sikhs 

Jahangir’s relations with the Sikhs raise many a thorny issue. 
Guru Arjun, the contemporary head of the Sikhs, had incurred 
Jahangir’s displeasure on account of his proselytizing activities. 
Some Muslims were reported to have accepted him as their religi- 
ous leader and thus renounced Islam. Two courses, Jahangir tells 
us, were open to him. He could either convert him to Islam 
forcibly or take steps to close his ‘religious shop’ . He had been 
considering both these courses when fortune provided him with an 
excuse which settled the matter for him. When Khusru rebelled, 
he met the Guru who rather unwisely blessed his enterprise. After 
tlie suppression of this rebellion, Jahangir called the Guru to his 
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presence and awarded him capital punishment for countenancing 
treason.^® Some influential Hindus, however, intervened and it 
was decided that the Guru might be let off if he paid the heavy 
fine of Rs. 100,000.^’^ A Hindu ; probably Diwau Chandu Lai of 
Lahore,^® stood surety for him in the hope that the Guru’s follo- 
wers would probably pay that sum for the release of their spiritual 
chief. The Guru seems to have discountenanced the attempt 
whereon the Dlwan tried to force him to pay the money. Every 
attempt, however, failed, anfl the Guru died in imprisonment 
he seems to have„been permitted to bathe in the Ravi which then 
used to How just near the fort. He did not come out alive. Jahangir 
had originally given orders that his ton and wife be also arrested, 
but this does not seem to have be^n done in 1606. 

Though Jahangir declares it to have been his intention to close 
the shop of the Sikh Guru for religious reasons, the actual facts 
contradict him. Had Jahangir’s persecution of the Guru been 
directed by religious motives, he would^have persecuted the Sikhs 
as well. Neither Sikh tradition nor Muslim fanaticism tells us any- 
thing of any further persecution of the Sikhs. Guru Ai^un’s son, 
Guru Hargovind, was no doubt imprisoned by Jahangir but here 
again the motive was not religious. It is difficult to reconcile the 
Sikh tradition, which puts the imprisonment at a very short period 
followed by a reconciliation between the Emperor and •the Guru 
with the account given in Dabistan which extends this imprison- 
ment over twelve years. I’he reason for this imprisonment accord- 
ing to Dabistan was the non-payment by Hargovind of the fine 
imposed on his father. The Sikh tradition places the imprisonment 
in 1612, whereas according to Dabistan it occurred after 1616.''® It 
seems probable that in taking action against Guru Arjun, Jahangir 
acted from mixed motives but when once his immediate purpose 
was served he left the Sikhs alone. It is further probable that 
Jahangir thought that the execution of their religious leader was so 
severe a blow to the Sikhs in the Punjab as to make it unnecessary 
for him to take any further action against them. But we do not 
know what led Jahangir to arrest Hargovind ill 1612 or 1616. If 
he remained a prisoner for 12 years, as Mahsin Fani says he did, 
he must have been released probably during the usual clemency 
that followed Shah Jahin’s accession to the throne in 1627. 
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Jahangir and the Jains 

There is then the question of his attitude towards the Jains. 
Man Singh and Bal Chandra, the leaders of the two Jain schools 
of thought, had enjoyed royal hospitality under Akbar. When 
Khusiii rebelled Man Singh became guilty of an act of indiscretion. 
Rai Singh of Bikaner consulted him in order to shape his own 
conduct during those troublous days. Man Singh told Rai Singh 
that Jahangir’s reign would not extenli beyond two years. Believ- 
ing in the prophecy of the Jain monk, Rai Singh rebelled, threw 
up his command under Jahangir, and repaired to Bikaner. Khusru’s 
capture, however, soon brought matters to a head. Rai Singh was 
defeated but was soon pardoned ^nd restored to his former position 
in the royal service.®^ 

Now Man Singh’s prophecy seems to have been reported to 
Jahangir. He could, howevbr, take no action against him as Rai 
Singh had been pardoned* and Man Singh was living under his 
protection at Bikaner. In the twelfth year, however, when Jah- 
angir visi^d Gujarat where there were many Jains, he decided to 
embark upon their persecution. They were accused of having built 
temples and other buildings which were reported to be centres of 
disturbance. Their religious leaders were accused of immoral prac- 
tices (probably of going about naked) . They were generally be- 
lieved to be a troublesome class of Hindus. Jahangir first of all 
summoned Man Singh to the court. Afraid of meeting a mere 
ignominious fate he took poison on his way from Bikaner to the 
Emperor. Jahangir issued orders thereupon for the expulsion of the 
Jains from the imperial territories. These orders do not seem to 
have applied to the territory of the Rajput Rajas where the Jains 
were driven to seek protection. 

Jahangir here seems to have been prompted by religious rather 
than political motives. Unlike Guru Arjun, Man vSingh had been 
left alone for several years after his alleged act of treason. All Jains 
were punished irrespective of their political proclivities. Still fur- 
ther there was a section of the Jains which did not even acknow- 
ledge Man Singh as their leader. They were also included in the 
order of expulsion. Dr Beni Prasad is wrong in stating that the 
order of expulsion was confined to one sect alone. His version of 
this event is vitiated by the fact that he has neglected to take 
notice of the time when the order for expulsion was issued. His 
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Statement that the order was withdrawn some time after its pro- 
mulgation is not supported by any authorities though he says that 
Jain works of the period are de ar on the point.®® He has named 
no works nor quoted from any. In the absence of such authorities 
it is not possible to believe that Jahangir withdrew the order. But 
even if any Jain authorities mention the withdrawal of such an 
order it is necessary to know the exact date. Dr. Beni Prasad’s 
statement leads one to believe that it was withdrawn some time 
after Khusru’s rebellion. In that case the Jain testimony becomes 
valueless as Jahangir is referring to an order issued in the twelfth 
year of his reign. But, withdrawn or not, it was clearly an act of 
religious persecution. Jahangir^himself is far from asserting that he 
issued the order on political grounds. We have to remember that 
Shah Jahan was the Governor of Gujarat at this time.®® His ortho- 
doxy may have had something to do with the issue of the order. 

• 

Muslim Heretics 

• 

Jahangir’s attempt at playing the part of a protector of ‘the true 
faith’ led him into the persecution of religious opinions not favoured 
at the court. Soon after his accession it was reported to him that 
Shaikh Ibrahim had set himself up as a religious leader in a 
Parganah of Lahore. He had gathered together a large number of 
Afghans as his followers. Jahangir ordered that he be brought 
before him. He was not able to satisfy the Emperor and«was 
thereupon entrusted to Parvez to be imprisoned in the fortress of 
Chunar.'^’ Shaikh Nizam-ud-Din Faruki of Thanesar was driven 
out of India partly on account of his showing Khusrii in rebellion 
a little more than usual courtesy due to a prince visiting a Chish- 
tiya hospice.®® 

Qazi Nur Ullah was flogged to death by Jahangir on account 
of his being an effective Shi‘a writer.®® 

Shaikh Ahmad Sirhindi’s case is sometimes cited as another 
example of persecution for religious opinions. He had his deputies 
and followers in every part of the country. He was the leader of 
the Ghistia, Qadaria, and Naqshbandia sects of Muslims. Some 
Muslim theologians complained to Jahangir that in some of his 
writings Ahmad Sirhindi claimed to have risen to a status higher 
than that of the Caliphs®®. Jahangir thereupon called him from 
Sirhind and asked him to explain his position. The Shaikh was 
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ready with his answer. He told Jahangir that when he called one 
of his meanest servants to him, in order to approach him, the 
servant traversed the stations of all the Amirs and stood nearer to 
the Emperor than even the highest among them. Similarly there 
was nothing blasphemous in his stating that he had passed and left 
behind him even the Caliphs. It did not prove that he claimed for 
himself any higher status. Jahangir was not satisfied with this 
explanation. I'o add to the Shaikh’s enormities, a mansabdar 
suggested that the Shaikh had not performed the Sijida even. Now 
Khurram was a follower of the Shaikh. When Jahanpir had sum- 
moned him, the prince had sent his messenger to the Shaikh telling 
him that as the Emperor was vgry keen on having the Sijida 
performed to him, the Shaikh should perform the Sijida. Shah 
Jahan undertook to see that no harm came to him. The Shaikh, 
however, had turned down the suggestion of the prince and 
declared that no one could claim Uie rite of prostration from him 
except God.®^ Jahangir now ordered that the Shaikh be imprison- 
ed in Gwalior under the supervision of Ani Rai Singhdalan.®* 
Unlike Shaikh Ibrahim, Ahmad was a great scholar. Though 
Jahangir did fiot probably know it, Shaikh Ahmed had shown 
himself anxious that on his accession Jahangir should conform to 
Muslim orthodoxy more than Akbar had done in the Shaikh’s 
eyes. He had se^yeral followers at court, including prince Khurram. 
When Jahangir was in Kashmir next ye'ar, he seems to have 
re>*’zed that he had been a tool of rival theologians in ordering 
Shaikh Ahmed’s imprisonment on such a fine point of theological 
belief. He was brought to Kashmir with all honours from Gwalior. 
In an open court he was given a robe of honour and one thousand 
rupees and released. On his release, he declared that he bore the 
Emperor no ill will as he had been prompted by a laudable attempt 
to safeguard the true religion and chastise heresy. It seems Mulla 
Ahmad spent some time with Jahangir.®*^ 

It has been claimed that Mulla Ahmad by his writings brought 
about a coordination betiveen orthodox Islam and Sufi thought 
and this saved Islam in India from being influenced by Vedantic 
thought as much as it otherwise might have been. Though his 
teachings made possible a return to pre-Akbar attitude towards non- 
Muslims later on, neither Jahangir nor Shah Jahan seem to have 
been under much influence of the Naqshbandia order. Even 
though Aurangzeb is alleged to have come under the contem- 
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porary leader of the Naqshbandia order, Shaikh Ahmad’s tomb at 
Sirhind had still not acquired any fame even towards the end of 
the seventeenth century. Sujan Rai of Batala does not mention it 
even when he described other mazars at Sirhind and several 
contemporary Muslim scholars and theologians at other places in 
the provinces of Delhi, Lahore and Multan. Be that as it may, the 
imprisonment of such a defender of the faith as Mulla Ahmad for 
his religious opinion well illustrates the lengths to which Muslim 
orthodoxy could go in its hynt for heresy. 

• Fairs and Festivals 

Then there is the question of th? public celebration of the fairs 
and festivals of different religions. Guerreiro tells us that on his 
accession Jahangir restored the fairs and festivals of the Muslims.®^ 
Pelsaert gives an account of the celebration of the Muharram when 
so intense was the religious fanaticism engendered that no Hindu 
ventured out till mid-day.®^ The Governor of Surat held a public 
polo match soon after the feast of the Ramazan on October 10, 
1614.®° In his thirteenth year Jahangir kept the fast^f Ramazan 
and in the evening invited all the local Shaikhs and Sayyids to 
break their fast with him.®’ In his fourteenth year Jahangir cele- 
brated the Shab-i-Barat.®° In the’^seventh year, Jahangir celebrated 
the Rakhi festiv^al for the first time and had aiispiaous threads 
bound on his wrist.®® He met the yogis on the night of the Shivar^^ 
atri in his eleventh year, when he was staying the night at Sangor, 
renamed by him Kamalpur, in Bengal.’® Dasehra was celebrated 
by the Emperor by holding reviews of troops and elephants.’^ On 
the Dipavali, Jahangir allowed gambling to go on in his presence.’^ 
The Christians were publicly allowed to celebrate the Easter, the 
Christmas, and other festivals.’^ Thus there was no restriction 
whatever on the public celebration of religious festivals. It was not 
Jahingir alone who thus took part in the celebration of Hindu 
festivals. Many Muhammadans — men and women — participated 
in the festivities that accompanied these celebrations.’^ 

Religious Discussions 

To some extent Jahangir continued the practice of his father of 
holding religious discussions with the followers of different faiths. 
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The first one, he records, was with the Hindu pandits against their 
belief in the reincarnation of God in different forms Guerreiro 
speaks of Jahangir’s discussing religious questions with the Jesuits 
in 1607.'^® But in this case, unlike Akbar’s discussions in the 
Abadat-Khana, it was the king alone who sat listening to the dis- 
course of the Fathers on Christianity. A Mansabdar or two and 
the King’s reader are said to have been present but they do not 
seem to have taken much part in the discussions. The king would 
now and then try to bring his Muslim courtiers into the circle of 
conversation but it was usually only the king listening to the Jesuits. 
Jahangir met the famous Muslim saint, Mian Mir, at Lahore in 
order lo benefit by his discourses.’’ He sent a letter to the Gover- 
nor of Gujarat asking him to pay something to the son of Wajid- 
ud-Din whose reputation had reached the court, in order to make 
him prepare and send a list of names of God specially selected for 
Jahangir’s recitation,’® though he had already had a list of such 
names prepared by the learned men of his time.’® With Jadurup, 
the leader of the Vaishnavas at that time, he held many discus- 
sions at Ujjain and at Mathura and came to the conclusion that 
the Vedania of the Hindus and the Sufi thought among the Mus- 
lisms were almost identical.®® He visited the Gorakhtiri in order to 
gain some knowledge from the yogis reported to be living there. 
But he found no yogis there. ®^ Mulla Ahmad Sirhindi refers to an 
assembly in the month of Ramazan when religious matters were 
• discussed in the presence of Jahangir.®^ 

Hindus in the Public Services 

The admission of the Hindus lo ihe higher public services, begun 
under his father, continued. Of forty-seven mansabdars holding 
the rank of commanders of 3,000 horses or above, mentioned by 
Hawkins, six were Hindus.®® The position of the Hindus at his 
court had been threatened by the events connected with Khusru’s 
rebellion. Man Singh, the highest Hindu dignitary in the empire, 
was suspected of complicity. RajS Rai Singh of Bikaner actually 
rebelled during the course of the insurrection. It seems, however, 
that the Hindus were soon able to remove the Emperor’s suspicion. 
But in Jahangir’s reign of twenty- two years, we come across only 
three Hindu governors of provinces, and they served only for short 
periods. Man Singh, who was Governor of Bengal when Akbar 
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died, was continued in that office.®^ Some time after, Raji 
Kalyan, son of Raja Todar Mai, rose to be the Governor of 
Orissa,®® though it is difficult to say whether he was in independent 
charge of the provinces.®® Raja Vikramajit served as the Governor 
of Gujarat for some time,®" Unfortunately not many appointments 
of provincial Dlwans are mentioned and we do not know whether 
or not here the preponderant proportion of the Hindus was 
disturbed during Jahangir’s rule. Indeed Hawkins tells us that 
Jahangir preferred to errjploy Muslims under him.®® Only one 
Hindu, Mohan Das, is mentioned as serving as a Diwan under 
Jahangir in the*third year.®® 


Social^Evils 

Jahangir made war on certain social evils. The public sale of 
intoxicants, bhan^ and wine, was forbidden.®*^ No one was allowed 
to drink wine without permission and Roe records some cases 
where certain nobles were punished fof drinking.®^ Jahangir rever- 
sed Akbar’s practice of allowing the sale of wine for medicinal 
purposes and in moderation, and conformed to the Xkuslim law by 
prohibiting its public sale. But he was a hard drinker himself, and 
it is ditlicult to say whether he was any the more successful in 
dealing with the problem than^is father had been. I’he fact that 
the order prohibiting public sales was issued twice, * immediately 
after coronation and later in the fourth year, proves that, at 
rate, the first order might have remained ineffective. Again he 
departed from his father’s practice and ordered total suppression 
of public gambling.®- Here again he followed the Muslim law. 
The castration of children in Bengal was also forbidden.®® He 
continued his father’s disregard of Hindu religious sentiments by 
prohibiting Sati without permission. The burning of child widows, 
whose marriage had not been consummated, was ordinarily pro- 
hibited, though special permission could be granted by the gover- 
nors.®^ In other cases as well permission had to be obtained. This 
naturally prevented unwilling Satis. At Agra the Emperor himself 
decided all these cases.®® 


Court Ceremonies 


Some of the ceremonies introduced by Akbar to increase the 
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regal splendour of his court continued. The New Year was cele- 
brated as of old.®® Weighing of the Emperor continued.®’ Jahangir 
had himself weighed during an eclipse in order to ward off evil.®® 
When he was told that some evil was likely to befall Khurram, 
he had him weighed as a protective measure.®® Employment of 
Hindu astrologers for fixing auspicious hours for most things 
continued and Muslim nobles took up the fashion and kept Hindu 
astrologers attached to them.^®® On the vexed question of the 
Sijida, Jahangir made a compromise. ITie Mir ‘Adals and Qazis 
were excused Zimin Bos in the .sixth year.^®' Thus the two classes 
likely to object to the practice on religious grounds were granted 
exemption. But when too orthodox a mulla came to the court it 
was possibl»‘ to stir up trouble it he refused to perform the Sijida. 
We have already seen that Shaikh Ahmad suffered partly on that 
account. But the reconciliation that took place on his release 
seems to have been based on Jahangir’s exempting him from the 
performance of the Sijida. Jahangir was too anxious to have him 
with him to subject him to this indignity. Jahangir’s meeting with 
another great scholar of his times, Nasir-ud-Din Burhanpuri, 
bears out suggestion that Jahangir was prepared to allow the 
same concession to scholars or theologians of eminence as he had 
granted to the officials of his court. This great scholar was sum- 
moned from Burhanpur, He met the Emperor as he was coming 
out of the royal garden. As he was getting* ready to perform the 
^Slijda, Jahangir advanced and embraced him.^®^ 

Slaughter of Animals 

Jahangir continued Akbar’s abstention from slaughter of animals 
twice a week, on Sundays and Thursdays. ^®^ This was strictly 
enforced. Guerreiro speaks of the King’s visits to the city in order 
to discover how far his orders were being obeyed. Once he dis- 
covered meat being sold on one of these visits. The Kotwal, the 
officer responsible for seeing that the royal orders were observed, 
was called for and flogged. ^®^ Soon however he was restored to 
favour. So strict however was Jahangir in enforcing these injunc- 
tions that when in the fifth year the Td fell on a Thursday, the 
sacrificial slaughter of animals was postponed to the following 
Friday.^®® Now this was not merely a concession to Hindu feelings. 
These days were sacred as Jahangir’s day of accession (Thursday) 
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and Akbar’s birthday (Sunday night) according to ofBcial Muslim 
reckoning. Safety of life was accorded to all living creatures on 
these days in order to keep them sacred. Jahangir refers to this 
practice as Sufiyana, pertaining to the Sufis. 

In Gujarat, Roe describe? the slaughter of certain animals being 
prohibited by royal orders chiefly because rich Jains of the place 
agreed to pay highly for this concession.^®® Whether the order 
continuevd afti'r the expulsion of the Jains is not known. 

T^ultural Contacts 

Jahangir continued Akbar’s work of bringing the learned of the 
two communities together by Imving translations of Hindu sacred 
books made under his patrorii^ge. Two Persian renderings in verse 
of the Ramayana were made during his reign. Girdhar Das, a 
Kaisith of Delhi, rendered Valmikfs Ramayana into verse, called 
it Ram Nama and dedicated it to Jlihangir.^®" Masllu made another 
Persian translation of the Ramayana #ind took pains to prove by 
inserting a section in praise of the Prophet, that he still remained 
a Muslim. Jahangir asked Sayyid Muhamm.id to prepare a plain, 
unvarnished Persian translation of the Qjir'an and send it to the 
court by his son Jalal-ud-Dln.^®® T’his was probably the first 
attempt at translating, rather ^lan expounding the Qjir'an. It had 
been fashionable to write commentaries on the sacred book, but it 
was felt a translation was almost an act of profanation, an attempt^^ 
at matching the Prophet’s own miracle of revelation. Nothing 
further is heard of this translation and it seems the matter was not 
further pursued. Sayyid Muhammad was probably the scholar 
known as Sayyid Muhammad Maqbiil Khan Ahmadabadi who 
died in Shah Jahan’s reign early in 1045 a.h. leaving a large 
number of works to his credit d®® Persian and Arabic translations 
of the Bible were also presented to Jahangir by the Jesuit 
Fathers.”® 

Some of the scholars of Jahangir’s time acted as a link between 
the two communities. ‘Abdur Rahim Khan-i-Khanana under his 
Hindi pen-name of Rahim wrote all sorts of Hindi verse including 
many in praise of Hindu gods and a description of the feelings of a 
devotee towards God in his various incarnations.'^^ Jahangir is 
said to have patronized Sur Das whose Sur Sagar is reputed to have 
been compiled under Jahangir’s patronage. The emperor is said to 
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have given Sur Das one gold coin for every verse of 

Like Akbar, Jahangir continued his patronage of painting, in- 
'zluding portrait-painting.^'^ 

Jahangir and Islam 

I'he accounts of European travellers and Christian missionaries 
at his court throw a good deal of doubt on Jahangir’s Islam. 
Coryat makes him a follower of a religion of his own making."^ 
Roe speaks of him sometimes as an atheist, sometimes a Hindu in 
his ceremonies, professing Islam when it was necessary, glad when- 
ever any one broke out against the Prophet."® f'inch makes him 
declare openly that Christianity wtVs the soundest faith."® A later 
Jesuit tradition declared him to bena baptized Christian afraid of 
openly declaring himself for fear of his son."^ A contemporary 
Persian writer accused him of being a member of the Din-i-Ilahi."® 
Fortunately for Jahangir, he could not have been all these things 
together or even by turns. **His modern critics do him less than 
justice, Blochmann sought safety in dividing his religious opinions 
into fits or periods without stopping to inquire whether these 
j)eriods, by cutting into each other, did not destroy themselves."® 
Dr. Beni Prasad blunders into stating that Jahangir did not believe 
in the Prophet.'®® 

Let us exanfine these statements. The Jesuits, unaccustomed to 
religious liberty as they had been in Europe, seem to have been as 
much dazzled by the toleration granted by Jahangir as they had 
been under Akbar. To them, if a man believed in the truth of a 
religion, he could only prove it by persecuting the non-believers. 
If Jahangir listened to their statements of the merits of the Christian 
religion, he lost caste among Muslims. We have already seen that 
their statements about his conversion are wrong. Jahangir main- 
tained intact the Muslim organization of the State in its essential 
aspects. The Muslim magistrates and judges remained as heretofore 
in office.'®' The Sadr-us-Sadur remained in charge of justice and 
charities.'^® As we have already seen, he punished heresy and sup- 
pressed conversions to Hinduism. He ordered that escheated 
property should be spent, among other things, on mosques.'®® In 
the thirteenth year he gave Shaikh Pir Rs. 8,000 for building a 
mosque.'®® In the thirteenth year he publicly kept the fast of 
Ramzan. In the eighth year he walked on foot to Ajmer.'®® However 
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much he may have indulged in Hindu ceremonies, he rejected the 
Hindu doctrines of reincarnation and idol-worship.^*® One of his 
judges held in 1610 that debts to Christians need not be paid.^**^ 
When the Roman Catholic Jesuits refused to allow the body of a 
Protestant Englishman to be buried in their graveyard he insisted 
on the burial being carried out.^*® The most that can be said against 
him is that he hunted wild boars and presented their meat to 
Rajputs and Christians. If this is held against him it betrays a 
gross ignorance of the Mi^slim attitude towards the question of 
pigsticking. Pigs are not sacred to Muslims, pork is unlawful to 
them. The hunting of pigs therefore is not an unlawful act 
according to Islam. 

It is said that in the beginning of his reign Jahangir favoured 
Islam in order to seat himself sectirely on the throne of Delhi, but 
thereafter Jus ortliodoxy waned. But Shah Jahan’s rebellion 
belies this statement. When he rebehed, he could very e.isily have 
assumed the position of a defender of the true faith. Yet during 
the whole course of his n'bellion, not once did he try to gain any 
advantage over his father by such a suggestion.^^® Whatever 
Jahangir’s personal shortcomings might have lieen, Ife was, to a 
majority of his subjects, a good Muslim. Only a Muslim could 
have desecrated the temple at Kangra, destroyed idols and temples 
at Pushkar and in Mewar, upheld* the true law by preventing the 
conversion of Qutub and his companion to Hinduism, stopped the 
conversion of Muslim girls by marriage to Hindus in Rajauri^., 
ordered a simple translation of the Qjir^Sn and supported the whole 
structure of a Muslim state. It is rather strange that, though his 
Muslim subjects did not find any fatilt with him, it was left to the 
contemporary non-Muslims to discover flaws in his profession of 
Islam. How much truth there* was in their accounts is proved 
by the fact that all of them assert without truth that Salim was not 
circuincized, whereas we have the definite statement of ‘Arif 
Qandahari that Salim had undergone this Muslim rite.^** They 
do not stop short even of making him a baptized Christian, without 
at the same time showing how they overcame the obstacle presented 
by his vast harem. It seems that the Jesuits were in these matters 
concerned with sending in good repf)rts of their labours rather than 
with truth. 

A Muslim contemporary writer asserts that things had become 
so difficult that no other way was left for honourable men (Muslims) 
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but to leave the country.^®'* But he seems to have based his 
inference on the fact that under Jahangir the Hindus were not kept 
away like dogs.^^^ 

In short, Jahangir ordinarily continued Akbar’s toleration. He 
experimented in the simultaneous maintenance of several religions 
by the State. He did not, in most cases, make any distinction 
between Muslims and non-Muslims in public employment. He 
placed no restriction, except in the case of the Jains, on the public 
cfOebration of religious fairs and festi^4als. With all this, Jahangir 
sometimes acted as protector of the true faith rather than as the 
king of a vast majority of non-Muslims. Departures, however 
slight, from Akbar’s wide outlook had begun. 
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SANSKRIT WRITERS OF JAHANGIR’S REIGN 

1 . Ananta Bhatta, he wrote nine works on various subjects, one of 
them VidhUna Pdrijata was definitely composed in a.d. 1625. 

2. Caitanya Caritamritam was composed in a.d. 1625 probably by 
Krsna Dasa Kaviraja. ^ 

3. Karkabhasyam was composed in a. D. 1615 by an unknown 

writer. * 

4. Astodayadhikara^ on astronomy, was written about a.d. 1624 
by a writer whose name is not traceable. 

5. Kamalakara Bhatta. Betvfecn a.d. 1610 and 1640, he wrote 

about ninety works in Sanskrit on law, daily duties, consecration 
of wells, etc., coronation of kings, astronomy, astrology, Sainskaras, 
philosophy, judicial procedure an5 poetry. His famous work, 
Nirnaya Sindhu (printed), written in 1T)12, has been accepted as a 
work of authority on Hindu Law by the High Courts of Bombay 
and Calcutta. m 

6. Krsna Ganaka served under Jahangir and wrote several works 
on astronomy and astrology. 

7. Ganesa Daivajfia, son of Gopala, wrote Jdtakalamakara on 

horoscopy in a.d. 1613. • • 

8. Gahgadhara, son of Rama Candra, wrote Pravd^akritya at 
Cambay in a.d. 1606-07. This describes the duties of a Nagrik 
Brahman driven to a foreign country for the sake of livelihood or 
otherwise. 

9. Gourisa Bhatta wrote Anumaranapradlpa in 1609. 

10. Camunda Kayastlia Jvaitimirdbhaskara in 1623. 

11. Gintarnani composed Muhurtacintdmani m 1607. 

12. Jayaratna, a physician, vjvoie Jvarapardjayah, on the treat- 
ment of fevers in 1605. 

13. Jagannatha, another Hindu physician, wrote Togasahgraha 
on medicine, in a.d. 1616. 

14. Jinaraja (1591 to 1643) wroio Naisadhlyatlka, 

15. Damodara. 

16. Dada wrote Dattdrka Dharmasdstra in 1621. 

17. Divakara, born in 1606, and a voluminous writer, author of 
some seventeen works wrote some of them during Jahangir’s reign. 
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18. Nanda Pandita, a great writer on law, wrote mostly between 

A,D. 1595 to 1630. ^ 

19. Narasimha wrote a commentary on Apastamba Grhyasutra. 

20. Narayana wrote a work on devotion at the instance of Raja 

Hari Das of Banaras. 

/ 

21. Narayana Sarma wrote a commentary on the famous 
dictionary of Amara Sinha in 1619. 

22. Nagesa worte a tract on astronomy in 1620. 

23. The literary activities of Nilakantha Bhatta ranged between 
the year 1610 and 1645. His famous work on Hindu law, dedica- 
ted to his patron, Bhagvanta Deva, a Bundela'chief and known 
after him as Dhagavanta Bhaskara^ is recognized as an authority by 
the High Court of Bombay. 

24. Narasimha wrote a comnrentary on the astronomical work 
Suryasiddhdnta in 1611. 

25. Balakrsna Bhatta. He was alive in about a.d. 1610 and 
wrote verses in praise of Hari.' 

26. The famous grammarian and author of the SiddHdntakanmudl 
and several other works lived about the years a.d. 1575-1650 and 
was alive during Jahangir’s reign. Some of his works must have 
been written during this period. 

27. Balabhadra Sukla wrote his Kunda-tattvapi adipa in 1623. 

28. Mahadeva Vidyavagisa .wrote a commentary on Ananda 
Lafiaii in 1606. 

29. The literary activities of Mitra Krsna the famous jurist, 
whose work Vlrarniirodaya is recognized as an authority by the 
Privy Council on the Hindu Law of the Banaras school, were 
spread over a period of 30 years between 1610 to 1640. 

30. Mohana Misra Tarkatilaka wrote a commentary on Kalanir- 
naya discussing auspicious times for various sacrifices. 

31. Raghunatha Bhatta who flourished between the years 1545 
to 1625 wrote his Kslatattavavivecana in 1620 and may have written 
some of his other undated works in the reign of Jahangir. 

32. Ratna Simha wrote his Pradyumna-caritay a biography in 
verse of Pradyumiia in 1615. 

33. Rama composed his Ramavinoda for Ramadasa, a former 
Minister of Akbar, in 1613-14. 

34. Ramarsi commented on Ravidasa’s Nalodaya in 1608. 

35. Rupa Gosvamin whom Jahangir respected so much died in 
A.D. 1618. Though he was very old on Jahangir’s accession (being 
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78), he seems from Jahangir’s account to have still led an active 
life in his reign. Some of his 39 works may have been written in 
Jahangir’s lime. 

36. Laksmana Bhatta is the author of two works on Dharma- 
sastra, one of them has already been printed. 

37. Laksmana wrote a treatise on Yoga in a.d. 1613, 

38. Laksmi Dasa wrote on the determination of auspicious hours 
in 1618. 

39. Vithala Diksita wrote his Kundamandapasiddhi and its com- 
mentary in 1620. Some of his other works may also have been 
written during Jahangir’s reign. 

40. Visnu Daivajna wrote a commentary on SuryaprakUsasarana 

in 1613. ' • 

41. Visvanatha Daivajfta wroie several works between the years 
1612-30. 

42. Vaidya Natha Bhatta, a Vedic scholar, wrote Lak^anaratna 
as an aid to the study of the Black Yajurveda. 

43. Sankara wrote several works •n devotion, astronomy and 
ritual. 

44. Srivimalaprabodha Parivrajaka wrote in 1610Jiis Kalikala- 
krama Vacanam, 

45. Sadhu Sundaragni wrote several lexicons. Uktiratnnkara 
explains Sanskrit works in Prakri^. 

46. Samaya Sundaragt^i, a voluminous writer, wrf)te works on 
various subjects. 

47. Sundara Misra wrote on dramaturgy. ^ 

48. Surnati Harsa wrote several commentaries. 

49. Vonthalaksana, an index of words in the Rg-Veda arranged 
according to their peculiarities was written at Banaras in 1622 by 
an unknown author. 



CHAPTER V 


SHAHJAHAN 
His Accession 

With the accession of Shah Jahan, the Mughal empire entered 
upon a new phase. If Akbar was liberal in his religious views and 
Jahangir indifferent to nicer questions of theology, Shah Jahan 
was an orthodox Muslim. Although born of a Rajput mother to 
a father whose mother was also a Rajput princess, Shah Jahan 
does not seem to have been mulh inHuenced by these factors. He 
was tiiirty-six at the time of his accession and thus old enough to 
chalk out a policy for himself. He was a favourite of his grand- 
father, Akijar, and his early education was no doubt carried on 
under liberal teachers of Sufist leanings.^ Akbar died when Shah 
Jahan was only twelve. Though Khurram was his grandfather’s 
favourite, there did not seem to be much chance of his occupying 
the Mughal throne during his grandfather’s lifetime as he was not 
his eldest grandson. Because of this he must have been educated 
as an ordinary Mughal prince rather than a future emperor. But 
towards the end of Akbar’s roign, intrigues on behalf of Khusru 
increased life status of Khurram. Early in Jahangir’s reign we 
find Khurram appointed the President of the Council of 
Regency formed by Jahangir when he left the capital in pursuit of 
his rebel son in April, 1606. This was followed by a more formal 
recognition of his new position in 1607. From then till his rebellion 
in 1622, Shah Jahan remained basking in his father’s favour as a 
likely successor. The years that followed his defeat and reconcili- 
ation with Jahangir did not bring the father and the son much closer 
together. Shah Jahan did not, however, raise the standard of 
‘Islam in clanger’ against his father, and when he succeeded him 
in 1627, he had no religious commitments. But unlike his father 
and grandfather, he married no Hindu princess, and thus that 
mellowing infiuence was lacking in his harem. 


Court Ceremonies 

On his accession, the court ceremonies attracted his attention 
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first. The mode of salutation in the court by Sijida had become 
common, though not compulsory, under Akbar. Under Jahangir 
the religious officers, the Qazis, the Mir ‘Adals, and the Sadrs were 
exempt from paying respects to the emperor in that fashion. Shah 
Jahan carried the modification still further. Sijida was abolished 
forthwith as it involved prostration which, according to the Islamic 
tradition, is due to God alone. ^ But this did not produce any 
change in the court etiquette. The J^^iminbos form of salutation 
that was still allowed was no better. Shah Jahan’s orthodoxy at 
last resulted in abolishin^^ both these humiliating forms of saluta- 
tion in A.D. 1636-37 (1046 a.h.)^ and in their place "Chahnr Tasllm^ 
was made current. This involved bowing and touching one’s 
forehead, eyes and arms fou* times. Even this was against the 
Muslim usage. There seem^to have ensued a conflict between 
imperial grandeur and ortliodoxy. The former won, but to the 
latter a point was conceded. The ^Chahdr Tastim* remained the 
court ceremony of salutation, ‘but an exception was made in 
favour of the theologians of various degrees. They were excused 
^Chahdr Tasllni* and were to salute the emperor by using the 
common Muslim formula of ‘wishing peace’. ^ It improbable how- 
ever that the unorthodox practice of raising hands in salutation 
was not discontinued even in their case. Tlie ^Chahdr Tasltrn 
however soon assumed a form which made it difficult to distinguish 
it from the Sijida, Manned thus describes it : • I arose, stood 
quite erect, and bending my body very low until my head was 
quite close to the ground, I placed my right hand with its baiTs lu 
the ground, then raising it, put it on rny head, and stood up 
straight. This ceremonial I repeated three times.’*'* As Manned 
himself notes further on, this had to be done four times. 

Shah Jahan was anxious to give his court a Muslim colouring. 
All the Muslim festivals were now regularly celebrated with im- 
perial grandeur. Rs. 70,000 a year was set apart for distribution 
in charities, Rs. 30,000 was given away during the month of 
Ramazan, Rs. 10,000 was distributed during the months of 
Muharram, Rajab, Shaban and Rabr-ul-Awal.® These festivals 
were court festivals ; Hindus and Muslims alike attended them, 
made presents to the emperor who, in his turn, gave gifts to the 
Amirs. The Tds and Shab-i-Barats were occasions of great rejoi- 
cings. Raja Jaswant Singh and Raja Jai Singh were both given an 
elephant each on the occasion of the I‘d in the Twelfth year.’ 
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Rs. 5,00,000 were set apart to be sent to Mecca in instalments. 
Occasionally a royal Mir-i-Haj was appointed to take these offer- 
ings and also act as the leader of the pilgrims going to Mecca.® 
When Sayyid Jalal Gujarati was appointed the Sadr-us-Sadur in 
1642, he was made a mansabdar of 4,000 horses. Soon, however, 
he became a commander of 6,000 men.® This naturally increased 
the influence of the theologians at court. Never before had such 
a high status been combined with this sacerdotal office. It is not 
surprising therefore, to find that annalists and poets sing of Shah 
Jahan’s piety and love of Islam. ' 

In other ways too, Shah Jahan acted as the champion of the 
true faith, the Sunni variety of Islam. When he despatched a 
mission to Qiitb-ul-Mulk of Golconda in a.d. 1635-36 (1045 a.h.), 
he definitely proclaimed himself ordajned by God not only as the 
leader of the Sunnis but the destroyer of all those who did not 
conform to his ideas of Islam. Hard pressed by the Mughal 
armies, Qutb-ul-Mulk had to prcfclaim himself a Sunni and inau- 
gurate Sunni rites in his state, ^before he was able to obtain respite 
from the imperial forces.^^ In a.d. 1629-30 (1039 a.h.) Shah 
Jahan suppre^ed what he considered heretical practices among 
the Afghans.^® The Muslim creed continued to be stamped on 
the coins as in Jahangir’s times. 

In certain other matters Shah Jai^^an continued the old practices. 
He sat daily ini the salutation balcony, even though to his more 
orthodox son and successor, Aurangzeb, it smacked of worship of 
"maTt instead of God. In order to make it more comfortable for his 
subjects to see him there, he caused roofs to be set up in the court- 
yards below the salutation balconies in Agra, Delhi and Lahore.^* 
He continued the customary annual ceremony of Tula Dan, 
weighing himself against different commodities and giving them 
away. He kept astrologers at court. He was a patron of painting, 
ftveu of portrait-painting, and many greal paintings of his contl 
are stiW prv'seYved. liut. \\e discontinued the practice of allowing 
favoured nobles the honour of wearing the imperial likeness in 
their turban. He is said to have discontinued the use of the IlEhl 
calendar, but documents of his reign are in existence bearing the 
Il5hi dates. The ^ Amal-i-Salih almost always gives both the Ilahl 
and the Hijri dates. The Badshahnania of Lahaur! frequently uses 
the Ilahi calendar. The custom of weighing the emperor twice 
according to the lunar and solar reckoning involved the use of the 
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Ilahi calendar. The fact that Aurangzeb had to discontinue the 
use of the Ilahi calendar in the revenue and accounts departments*® 
proves that under Shah Jahan it had been retained in use. It seems 
that Shah Jahan instituted the practice of having his otficial 
chronicles drawn up according to the Ilahi calendar and one of his 
annual New Year Day parties was held according to the same 
reckoning. But he introduced another innovation in the time 
schedule of his day. He changed the traditional division of day 
and night according to the rising and the setting of the sun to an 
equal division of time be?tween the day and the night. 

The emperors used to make the tika sign on the forehead of the 
Hindu Rajas when they acceded to their titles. Shah Jahan, though 
he would not discontinue it, delegated this task to his prime minis- 
ter.^® Music and dancing renjained in fashion at the court and the 
emperor kept court musicians who sang daily at regular intervals. 

Public ^Services 

• 

So far as the Public Services were concerned Shah Jahan started 
by issuing rather a tall order. It was decreed th^t only Muslims 
were to be recruited to the public services.^-* But this order does 
not seem to have been enforced. In the thirty-first year there 
were fifty-two Hindus in a total of two hundred and forty-one, 
serving as mansabdars commanding 1,000 to 7,000»men.^® At the 
end of the tenth year there were 189 mansabdars of 1 ,000 and 
above. Of this number 35 were Hindus. At the end oP the 
twentieth year out of a total of 231 living mansabdars of 1 ,000 and 
above, 51 were Hindus.^® The total increase in these ten years was 
42 of which the number of the Hindus was sixteen. Thus whereas 
the percentage of the Hindus at the end of the tenth year was only 
18*5 of the total strength, they secured 38 per cent of the new 
creations. Towards the end of the reign, however, die percentage 
of the Hindus seems to have gone down. Though the strength of 
the cadre rose from 231 at the end of the twentieth year to 241 at 
the end of the thirty-first year, the number of Hindus rose to 52 
only. Even then the percentage of the Hindus stood at 2T5 instead 
of 18*5 as at the end of the tenth year. If we include the number 
of the mansabdars of 500 and above, the position revealed is almost 
the same. At the end of the tenth year, the number of the Hindu 
mansabdars of 500 and above was 76 out of a total of 41 9. At 
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the end of the twentieth year there were 97 Hindus out of a total 
of 453.2^ The Hindus thus secured 21 out of 34 new creations. 

An examination of the list of the Hindu mansabdars at the end 
of the twentieth year yields very interesting results. Here are the 
names of the mansabdars of 1,000 and above. 

Commanders of 5,000 

1 . Raja Jaswant Singh of Jodhpur. 

2. Rsja Jagat Singh of Udaipur. 

3. Raja Jai Singh of Jaipur. 

4. Raja Bithal Das Gaur 

Commanders of 4,000 

5. Raja Rai Singh son of the la|e Maharaja Bhim Singh (of 
the house of Mewar) . 

Commanders of 3,000 

6. Raja Pahar Singh Bundela of Urchha. 

7. Rao Satarsal Hada of Bundi. 

8. Madho^ingh Hada (uncle of the above). 

9. Udaji Ram 

10. Parsoji Bhonsla I 

1 1 . Jadu Rai I , 

12. Mankojt Nimbalkar 'All from Sojith India. 

13. Rawat Rai 

A . Dattarji J 

Commanders of 2,500 

15. Raja Devi Singh Bundela. 

Commanders of 2,000 

16. Raja Rajrup of Nurpur (in the Punjab). 

I '7. Rao Karn Bhurtiya of Bikaaer. 

18. Raja Jairamdas Bargojar. 

19. Prithvi Raj Rathor. 

20. Rup Singh Rathor. 

21 . Ram Singh Rathor (a cousin of the Rani). 

22. Patoji J 

23. Arirai ^All from South India. 

24. Babaji J 
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Commanders of 1,500 

25. Rawal Punja ofDongarpur. 

26. Ratan Rathor. 

27. Rao Rup Singh Chandrawat. 

28. Chand Ratan Bundela. 

29. Sujan Singh Sissodia. 

30. Rai Todar Mall (Diwaii) 

31. Anrodh ) 

12 Shivram f of Raja Bithal Das Gaur. 

33. Raiba pakhanni. 

Commanders of 1 ,000 

34. Rawal Samarsi of Banswara. 

35. Raja Gursen of Kishtwar, Kashmir. 

36. Raja Prithi Chand of Chamba. 

37. Raja Badan Singh Bhadorya. 

38. Kanwar Ram Singh (son of I^ajS Jai Singh of Jaipur). 

39. Gopal Singh Kachhwaha. 

40. Pratap. 

41. Girdhar Das Gaur. 

42. Rai Singh, cousin of Jaswant Singh of Jodhpur. 

43. Arjun, son of Bithal Das. 

44. Rai Singh Jhala. 

45. Raja Amar Singfi. 

46. Bhojraj Dakhani. 

47. Rai Kashi Das (a provincial Diwan). 

48. Rai Dayanat Rai (Accounts Department). 

49. Rai Bhar Mai (a provincial Diwan) 

50. Mahesh Das Rathor. 

51. Raja Tralok Chand Kachhwaha. 

Out of these 51, numbers I, 2, 3, 6, 7, 15, 16, 17, 25, 35, 36, 37, 
and 38 (in all 13) were ruling chiefs. Raja Bithal Das Gaur was 
himself a Commander of 5,000. One of his sons was a commander 
of 1 ,000 and two commanders of 2,000. Rai Todar Mai, Rai Kashi 
Das, Rai Dayanat Rai and Rai Bhar Mai represented the Revenue 
and Accounts Departments. A very interesting element is the 
strength of the Deccanese officers who held eleven commands 
among themselves. They represent probably the price of the policy 
of expansion in South India which Shah Jahan had pursued for 
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several years. The rest are chiefly Rajputs belonging to the various 
ruling houses in Rajputana and elsewhere. The Dlwans seem to 
have risen from the ranks. 

In the Revenue Department besides the four provincial Dlwans 
ranking as Commanders of 1,000 or more, there were others oc- 
cupying less exalted stations yet discharging equally responsible 
duties. Rai Sobha Chand was the Diwan of Lahore in the twelfth 
year.^*’ Rai Mukand Das was a Dlwan-i-Tan and Diwani-i-Bayut- 
at. He served for some time as the ofliciarfng Revenue Minister in 
the twelfth year.^**’ Rai Dayanat Rai, who was a egrnmander of 
1 ,000, became (he Diwan of all the Mughal territories in the Dec- 
can.^’ HenI Dass served as the Diw^n of Bihar. 2 ® Rai Raghii Nath 
ofliciated for some time as the Iinperij.1 I'inance Minister, where- 
as Rai C^handar Rhan was oflicer-in-charge of the Dar-ul-Insha, 
the Secretariat.^’’ Probably the most interesting appointment of the 
reign was that of Shah jl whom Slilah Jahan tempted into imperial 
service conferring on hinj the highest command, 6,000.'’^ He 
does not seem to have acttially joined the Mughals. Yet the ap- 
point rnent is si|:nifirant as ho was appointed to a rank higher than 
that of any other Hindu mansabdar. VVe further firtd that on the 
otitbreak of the War of Succession, Maliaraja Jaswant Singh was 
the premier nobh' of the empire, holding the rank of a comman- 
der of t),00l). Wins under Shah Jahan Hindus counted among them 
tlie mightiest subject and the highest public servant, the Imperial 
Finalice Minister and several provincial Ministers of Finance be- 
sides several military commanders of great hiine. 

When Aurang/el) was Viceroy of the Deccan, Shan Jahan 
sharply reprimanded Iiim for his anti-Rajpiit bias. In one case the 
record keef>er of the salaries office, Rai Maya Das, was replaced by 
a Muslim probabl\ on account of his religion, though the court 
annalist would have us believe it was old age which necessitated 
his removal. On the whole, however, one may hold that no 
dislodgment of Hindus from ihe public services seems to have taken 
place. 


Pilgrimage Tax 


Shfih Jahan did not reimpose the Jizya but tried to make money 
out of the religious convictions of the Hindus in other ways. The 
pilgrimage tax was revived.®® It was a heavy burden, and an 
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obstacle in the way of the Hindus who wanted to fulfil their religi- 
ous obligations. On the importunity of a Hindu scholar of Banaras, 
Kavindaracarya, who led a deputation to the ernporor against this 
hateful imposition, the emperor remitted it and thus alhjwed his 
Hindu subjects religious liberty. 

Religious Places of non-Muslhns 

Shah Jahan changed thf spirit of religious toleration that had 
characterised ^the Mughal government so far in several other ways 
as well. To begin with, the emperor forbade the completion of 
certain temples that had beer^ started during his predecessor’s 
reign. Repairs to old temples were prohibited and the building of 
new temples was forbidden.^' Complaints against the Hindus on 
the frontiers of the Punjab had been received. It was alleged they 
had rebuilt seventy temples usi»g the material of the mosques 
which had been in their turn built ly^ilizing the material of the 
temples which had originally stood there. All these temples were 
ordered to be destroyed and mosques built in their place. Shah 
Jahan now embarked on a campaign of complete destruction of 
the new temples of the Hindus. Three temples were destroyed in 
Gujarat, seventy-two temples in Banaras and its neighbourhood, 
and probably four temples elsewhere in the province of Allaha- 
bad.^* Some temples in Ivashmir were also sacrificed to the religious 
fury of the emperor. The Hindu temple of Ichchhabal was xles- 
troyed and converted into a mosque.**® This b(*tokened a rather 
serious fit of religious frenzy which Akbar’s reign seemed to have 
made impossible. The materials of some of the Hindu temples were 
used for building mosques.^** 

In the ninth year a magnificent temple built by Bir Singh 
Bundela at Urchha was destroyed during the course of military 
operations against Jujuhar Singh Bundela. Several other temples 
suffered the same fate or were converted into mosques. When the 
fort of Khata Kheri was conquered and taken from its Bhil ruler 
Bhagirath in 1632, Muslim rites were performed there^® just as had 
happened in the temple of Kangra on its conquest by Jahangir. The 
fort ofDhamuni under Jujuhar Singh was similarly desecrated in 
A.D. 1644-45 (1045 a.h.).^^ Earlier, in a.d. 1630-31 (1040 a.h.) 
when Abdal, the Hindu chief of Hargaon in the province of Alla- 
habad, rebelled, most of the temples in the state were either 
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demolished or converted into mosques. Idols were burnt.^®® Prince 
Aiirangzcb while viceroy of Gujarat (February, 1645 to January, 
1647) was responsible for the demolition of several temples. In 
Ahmedabad and elsewhere in Gujarat and Maharashtra many 
temples were destroyed, among them being the temple of Khandai 
Rai at Satara, and the temple of Ghintaman close to Sarashpur. 
Probably after Aurangzeb’s departure in 1647 many of these tem- 
ples were again taken possession of by the Hindus. 

Shah Jahan thus reverted to the practice of systematically desec- 
rating the religious shrines of rebel chiefs and enemies. He also 
tried to enforce the Muslim injunction against new place of wor- 
ship being built by non-believers. Rut it seems that his fury did not 
last long. Though in general terms some of the chroniclers of the 
reign lernember the emperor as the destroyer of temples, no more 
specific cases find mention in the later part of his reign. Probably 
due to Dara’s increasing influence we find Shah Jahan reversing 
this policy. The prince presented a stone railing to the temple of 
Kesho Rai at Mathura. A letter written during the year a.d. 
1643-44 (1053 a.u.) to Jai Singh, Raja of Jaipur, conceded to him 
full liberty to appoint the presiding priest at the temple of Brinda- 
ban built by Man Singh. MSii Singh’s mother had died in Ben- 
gal and by a letter dated August, 1639, Shah Jahan granted two 
hundred bighof of land to be attached to her mausoleum in order 
to ensure its upkeep. The restoration of their temples to the 
HiiTtlus of Gujarat, however, took place after 1647. 

The Christians themselves brought about the destruction of some 
of their religious privileges. The Jesuits at the Mughal court had 
been mixing politics with religion and they had little to complain 
about when on the outbreak of hostilities with the Portuguese at 
Hooghly, Shah Jaii5n ordered the dismantling of their church at 
Agra and the destruction of their church images. He allowed them, 
however, the right to hold their religious ceremonies in the houses 
they were permitted to retain.*® Thus Shah Jahan interfered witli 
open public worship in the Christian fashion in churches, allowing 
Christians, however, to hold religious ceremonies in the privacy of 
their own houses. But unlike the Protestant and Roman Catholic 
governments of Europe during the religious wars and after, the 
Mughals seldom tried to interfere with the privacy of their subjects 
in religious matters. The rights enjoyed by the Roman Catholics in 
India, even after this eruption, far exceed those enjoyed by their 
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religious brethren in Protestant England about this time and even 
later. 


Conversions to Other Religions 

Shah Jahan also stopped the prevailing practice of allowing the 
Hindus and the Christians to make converts to their religion. The 
permission granted to Christians was withdrawn as the result of 
the war against the Portugruese. Christians had never been able to 
convert a large number of Hindus and Muslims to their faith. Their 
efforts had maiVily been confined to keeping within the Christian 
faith such Armenians, Europeans and others of their faith who 
happened to take service at the hfughal court. Before the establish- 
ment of the Jesuit Missions ^t Agra and Lahore, the Christians 
entering the Mughal service usually adopted non-Christian modes 
of life from which they were rescued by the Jesuit missionaries. 
Now that the missionaries were established at Agra and Lahore, 
such cases became rare. The refusaf of the permission, therefore, 
was simply the denial of a principle and implied Shah Jahan’s 
anxiety to conform to the Muslim theological injulictions rather 
than create practical obstacles in the path of the Christian mis- 
sions. In the case of the Hindus, however, it was otherwise. They 
had been actually absorbing a number of Muslims conversion 
to Hinduism. In the sixtii year of his reign when Shah Jahan was 
returning from Kashmir through Jammu, he discovered, as Jahan- 
gir had discovered before him, that the Hindus of Bhadauri and 
Bhimbar accepted daughters of Muslim parents and converted 
them to their own faith. These women were cremated at their 
death according to Hindu rites. Jahangir had tried to stop this 
practice but to no avail. Shah JahEn not only issued order making 
such marriages unlawful henceforward, but ordered that these 
converted Muslim girls be taken away from their husbands, 
who in turn were to be fined. They could escape the fine if they 
accepted Islam. So widespread was this practice of converting 
Muslim girls to Hinduism that these orders discovered more than 
4,000 such women. 

During the course of the same journey Shah Jahan came across 
the same source of uneasiness to his orthodoxy in Gujarat. Here 
again some seventy such converts were discovered . General orders 
were issued to scour the Punjab and put down these practices 
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by force. Four hundred cases were further reported in consequ- 
ence.®® 

In his tenth year Shah Jah5n discovered that his orders had 
not completely stopped this source of conversion to Hinduism. 
Dalpat, a Hindu of Sirhind, had converted a Muslim girl, Zinab, 
given her the Hindu name, Ganga, and brought up their children 
as Hindus. He had also converted one Muslim boy and six Muslim 
girls (his own) to Hinduism. The emperor was now exasperated by 
this persistence and defiance of his ordqfs. To put a stop to this 
practice and warn all future transgressors of the law, Dalpat ’s wife 
and children were taken away from him. He was sentenced to death 
by dismemberment with the option that he could save himself by 
becoming a Muslim. Dalpat, fiowever, was made of the stuff of 
which martyrs are made and he flatly refused the offer. He was 
cruelly done to death. 

Another method of conversioji to Hinduism was also stopped. 
Though Akbar had discontinued the practice of making slaves of 
prisoners of war, it seems to have been too deep-rooted to disap- 
pear so easily. It had now revived. These slaves were publicly sold 
to bidders oi* retained by the soldiers. Shah Jahan now issued an 
order that Muslim prisoners of war were not to be sold to the 
Hindus as slaves. Hindu soldiers were also forbidden from enslav- 
ing Mu.slims.®’* 

After his tenth year, however, Shah J‘ah§n seems to have left 
iKt proselytizing activities of the Hindus alone. During the rest of 
his reign we do not hear of any attempts to put down the efforts of 
the Hindus to make converts to their religion. This did not mean 
that these activities had been finally crushed. We come across 
several cases of the conversion of Muslims by the Hindus. There 
was a Hindu saint, Kalyan Bhati, living in Kiratpur, in the year 
1643. He was a Sanyasi who had travelled to far off Persia where he 
had been converted to Islam. When he returned to India, he 
became a Hindu and was accepted as a religious leader by the 
Hindus. It is said that the licentious life of Shah Abbas Safavi of 
Persia (a.d. 1583 to 1628) had disgusted him.®® 

A large number of Muslims were converted to Hinduism by the 
Vairagis. The author of the Dabistan-i-Mazihxb speaks of these 
conversions as if from his own personal knowledge. Two Muslim 
nobles are mentioned among these converts, Mirza Salih and Mirza 
Haidar.®* 
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When the Sikh Guru, Hargobind, took up his residence at Kirat- 
pur in the Punjab, he succeeded in converting a large number of 
Muslims some lime before 1645. In the words of Dabistan-i-Maz^hib, 
not a Muslim was left between the hills near Kiratpur and the 
frontiers of Tibet and Khotan.^® The Mughals conquered Kiratpur 
in 1645 and it is possible they might have made some efforts at 
reconverting the people. But the Muslim chroniclers are silent 
about the fate of any such attempt. 

Convfrsions to Islam 

• 

Though persecution for such malpractices may have come to an 
end, proselytizing activity seems ito have continued throughout 
Shah Jahan’s reign. Early in his jeign Shah Jahan had appointed 
a Superintendent of Converts to Islam, thus setting up a depart- 
ment for the special purpose of making converts.®® This solicitude 
for increasing the number of the Muslims was accompanied by 
various measures calculated to effect th» end. The one common 
practice was to make terms with the criminals. Any crime could 
be expatiated if a man was willing enough to become Muslim. 
The Hindus of the Punjab, Bhimbar, Bhadauri and Sirhind, who 
w^ere guilty of the offence of abetting apostasy, were all offered 
remission of their sentences provided they accepted the ‘true faith*. 
When the war with the Portuguese started, many of •them were 
made prisoners and condemned to slavery or death. But they too 
were offered their freedom and life if they accepted the ‘trii? 
faith’. ®^ Of the four hundred who were brought before the emper- 
or, very few, however, accepted the offer, the rest were imprisoned 
but orders were issued that whenever they should express their 
willingness to be converted they should be liberated and given daily 
allowances.®® The Hindu law conBned rights in the property of a 
joint family to the Hindus alone. Naturally, if a Hindu was con- 
verted to Islam he lost his right in the joint property. Like Lord 
Dalhousie two centuries later, Shah Jahan could not tolerate this 
artificial obstacle to the spread of the ‘true faith*, and an order was 
issued in the seventh year of his reign that if a Hindu wanted to 
be converted to Islam, his family should not place any obstacles in 
his way.®® Most probably this refers to the threats of depriving the 
‘renegade’ of his share of the joint property. But Shah Jahan’s 
order differed to a great extent from Lord Dalhousie’s legislation. 
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Dalhousie, by allowing Christian converts to claim their share of 
the joint property, brought conversion to and from Christianity to 
the same level. No law entailed the confiscation of his property on 
a Christian if he became a Hindu. Thus Dalhousie’s order establi- 
shed no inequalities. But under Shshjahan, apostasy from Islam 
had again become a capital crime. His order made conversions 
from among the Hindus easier and gave the state full power for 
keeping Muslims true to their faith. 

It is no wonder that this led to forcible conversion in times of 
war. When Shuja* was appointed governor of Kabul, his assump- 
tion of oflice was accompanied by a ruthless war in the Hindu 
territory beyond the Indus. Shankar was the ruler of these tribes. 
During the war, sixteen sons a^d dependants of Hathi were con- 
verted by force. The sword of Islam further yielded a crop of 5,000 
new converts. Hindu temples were converted into mosques. Any- 
one showing signs of reverting to the faith of his forefathers was 
executed.®® The rebellion of jujuhar Singh yielded a rich crop of 
Muslim converts, mostly -minors. His young son Durga and his 
grandson Durjan Sal were both converted to become Imam Quli 
and ‘Ali Qjdi.®' Udai BhSn, his eldest son, when captured pre- 
ferred death to Islam, Another son who was a minor was however 
converted. Most of the women had burnt themselves to death but 
such as were captured — probably slave girls or maids — were con- 
verted and‘ distributed among Muslim ijiansabdars.®* When Pratap 
UJjainya rebelled in the tenth year, one of his women was captur- 
ed, converted to Islam®* and married to a grandson of Firoz 
Jang.®* The conquest of Beglana was followed by the conversion 
of Nsharji’s son and successor who now became Daulatmand.®® 
Nasrat Jang converted a Brahman boy to Islam who, however, 
seemed to have resented it and killed his ‘benefactor’ while he lay 
asleep.®® 

There was a severe famine in the Punjab in a.d. 1645-46 (1055 
A.H.) when people began to sell their children. Shahjahan ordered 
that the sale price be paid by the state and the Muslim children be 
restored to their parents.®^ Hindu children bought in this way, by 
the state, were probably brought up as Muslims. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that some noteworthy converts 
were made during this reign. Raja Raj Singh's son Bakhta war Singh 
and his grandson were converted.®* One Guru Kishan of Amroha, 
however, does not seem to have been suitably rewarded on his 
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conversion and had to remind the emperor of his services in be- 
coming a Muslim and solicit a mansab, in order to make this an 
inducement to others.®® The Zimindar of Bhimbar (Jammu State) 
was converted to Islam along with several of his kinsmen.’® Sri 
Ranga III of the Carnatic was attacked by ‘Adil Khan. Pressed in 
from all sides he was promised safety on the renunciation of his 
religion and conversion to Islam. 

Shah Jahan discovered other means of swelling the ranks of the 
Muslims. When Hindu princesses had been married to the Mughal 
kings and princes ,^they do not seem to have been formally convert- 
ed to Islam. It is true that their marriage in itself constituted an 
act of conversion. But Akbar seerns^to have allowed these princes- 
ses a good deal of religious liberty and Jahfingir does not appear to 
have changed the practice of his father very much. Under Shah 
Jahan, however, the Muslim law was more strictly followed. The 
princesses were first formally converted to Islam, the emperor him- 
self teaching them the elements of thg Muslim religion on their 
entry into the palace.’® Marriage was solemnized after this formal 
conversion. 

Thus Shah Jahan took active steps not only for stopping the 
conversion of the Muslims to other faiths but for swelling their 
number by all possible means. Herein he earned the praises of 
almost all the Muslim annalists of his reign and came t(^ be regar- 
ded as a great Muslim king, anxious to restore the lost privileges of 
Islam. 


Blasphemy 

As Shah Jahan made apostasy criminal, he took similar measu- 
res to enforce the Muslim penal code in connexion with other 
religious crimes as well. Blasphemy was once again made a crimi- 
nal ofTence. A Hindu who was alleged to have behaved disrespect- 
fully towards the Qur'an was executed.’® Chhaila, a Brahman and 
provincial qanungo of Berar, lost his head because he was similarly 
accused of disrespectful language towards the Prophet.’® While 
Aurangzeb was Viceroy of Gujarat, Raju, a Sayyid holding heretic 
views, was first expelled from Ahmedabad and subsequently killed 
on his opposing the imperial officers sent in order to accomplish 
and hasten his departure. 
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Sumptuary Laws 

The Muslim tradition further laid down that it was the duty of 
a Muslim king (o see that the Hindus were not allowed to look like 
the Muslims. This naturally demanded the promulgation of sump- 
tuary laws. Shah Jahan took a step towards reviving them by 
ordering that the Hindus be not allowed to dress like the Muslims.’*' 
No serious attempt seems to have been made to enforce this regula- 
tion as no muhtasibs were appointed to look after the enforce- 
ment of these orders. 

In his sixth year Shah Jahan prohibited the sale, public or pri- 
vate, of wine.” Jahangir had only prohibited public sales. This 
order therefore involved the extension of the prohibition to private 
sales as well. When it was discovered that going without drink made 
Christians indifferent gunners, they were allowed to manufacture 
their own drinks.’® 

Shah Jahan’s attitude t(jwards the prohibition of the slaughter of 
animals as practised by Akbar and Jahangir was again that of an 
orthodox Muslim. He himself has no leanings towards Sufism 
though his son DSrS was a Sufi. Naturally, the prohibition of the 
slaughter of animals on certain days of the week as enforced by 
Akbar and Jahangir was discontinued. But the respect Akbar and 
Jahangir shown towards Hindu feelings by prohibiting the 
slaughter of certain animals continued to some extent in certain 
sareas. Manrique discovered that in Bengal the killing of animals 
held sacred by the Hindus was a crime punished by amputation of 
a limb. He was able, however, to compound for it by paying a fine 
and spirit away the culprit after he had been whipped.’® It is rea- 
sonable to suppose that these prohibitions were not confined to 
the districts visited by Manrique alone and that elsewhere as well 
such respect was shown to Hindu feelings. 

Cultural Contacts 

Thanks probably to Dari, Shah Jahan continued the policy of 
his predecessors in another important field. Dari’s Siifist leanings 
led him to explore the depths of Hindu religion and under his 
patronage and partly by his own efforts several Sanskrit works were 
translated into Persian. These included the famous ‘song celestial’, 
Bhagavad GUcLj Toga Vasistha, and Prohodhacandrodaya, He himself 
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translated the U pant shads and declared them to be the ‘book* referred 
to in the Qjir'Sn. He further wrote a tract comparing the Vedantist 
terms with Sufist expressions proving thereby that both came very 
near each other. He definitely set out to prove by these efforts of 
his that the Hindus deserved toleration not because it was politic 
even for the Muslim emperors of India to show them this conces- 
sion, but because Islam enjoined such toleration to Hinduism as a 
kindred faith.®® A translation of the Ramayana was also made by a 
Hindu scholar. 

More important, howevJr, was the patronage of Hindu poets by 
Shah Jahan. SAindar Das and Ghintamanl were two great Hindi 
poets of the age who received court patronage.®^ They wrote on 
various themes, including religious topics, 

Shah Jahan’s reign is farm^us for the quality and the quantity 
of the Sanskrit writings that it produced. The great jurist, Kama- 
lakar Bhatta, author of the famous Mrnayasindhu , was alive. One 
of Shah Jahan’s proteges, KaviuHaracarya, wrote a commentary 
on the Rigveda, Jagannath, who was<i court poet, besides compil- 
ing poetic works singing the praises of Dara and Asaf Khan, wrote 
religious tracts in praise of the Ganges, the Yamun^and the Sun. 
Nityananda who was patronized by Asaf Khan wrote two works 
on Hindu a«Jtronomy. Vedangaraja, another protege of Shah Jahan 
compiled in Sanskrit a vocabulary of Persian and Arabic terms 
used in Indian astronoy:iy and astrology. Mitramism, the famous 
jurist whose interpretations of the Hindu law are still upheld by 
the High Courts of Calcutta and Bombay, was also living diifing 
Shah Jahan’s reign. 


Conclusion 

To sum up, Shah Jahan was a more orthodox king than his two 
predecessors. During the sixth to tenth years of his reign he em- 
barked upon the active career of a persecuting king. Several orders 
were issued during these year.s for the purpose of achieving his end. 
New temples were destroyed, conversions were stopped, several 
Hindus were persecuted for religious reasons, and probably the 
pilgrimage tax was reimposed. Soon however his religious zeal 
seems to have spent itself. Shah Jahan’s ardour as a great prosely- 
tizing king cooled down when he discovered in the heir-apparent, 
and his deputy in many state affairs, a religious toleration equall- 
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ing that of his grandfather Akbar. Of course the discontinuance of 
certain court ceremonies which smacked of Hindu practices was 
permanent. Yet he continued the use of the Ilahi year even in 
his farrrians and in revenue accounts. His royal mandates still began 
with Alla hu Akbar made popular by Akbar. He continued patroni- 
zing dancing, music, portrait painting and astrology. The ceremony 
of weighing the emperor against different commodities was 
performed every year amidst the applause of the court poets and 
annalists. 

But as a pious Muslim, Shih Jahan showed greater interest in 
the celebration of Muslim festivals as state ceremonies. Larger 
amounts were given in charity to Muslims on these occasions. 
The gulf between the state and the orthodoxy was partially bridg- 
ed by the increasing importance attached to the office of the Sadr- 
us-Sad'ur and by the appointment of an officer to look after new 
converts and possibly to encourage conversions to Islam. Shah 
Jahan tried to convert his court into that of a great Muslim em- 
peror. Frequent missions were sent to Mecca in charge of the 
pilgrims as also for the distribution of the charities set apart by the 
emperor. It i^ rather interesting to note that the larger part of 
Shah Jahan’s gifts to Mecca was sent in the shape of merchandise 
which was sold in Arabia and the proceeds given in charity. His 
letters to Qiitb-ul-Mulk of Golkanda portray him as the champion 
of the Sunni >fariety of Islam. , 

It is not wholly true to say that Shah Jahan’s reign was a prelude 
to what followed under Aurangzeb. Much of what his successor did 
constituted a vote of censure on Shah Jahan for failing to do, in 
its entirety, what the Muslim law and tradition demanded of a 
Muslim king. It is true that the five years from the sixth to the 
tenth of his reign gave the Hindus a foretaste of what might 
happen if the Mughal throne happened to be filled by an orthodox 
king who insisted on following in their entirety the contemporary 
Muslim practices. Shah Jahan — despite the praises showered on 
him by his court poets and annalists — was never consistently or for 
long a persecutor. Towards the end of his reign, we actually find 
him restraining the religious zeal of Aurangzeb and overriding him 
in many important matters. It must, however, be admitted that 
Akbar’s ideal of a ‘comprehensive state’, was gradually being lost 
sight of, although only partially. 
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APPENDIX 


SANSKRIT WRITERS OF SHAH JAHAN’S REIGN 

1. Ananta Bhatta. He wrote Tirtharatnakara for his patron 
Anupa Simha. 

2. Ananta Pandita. He commented on Govardhana Saptasatl^ and 
Rasa MdHjQrJ of Bhanu l^atta (a.d. 1636), and wrote a prose version 
of Mudra Raksasa. 

3. Ananta Deva. He wrote a commentary on Katyayana’s 
§rautasutra. 

4. Kamalakara Bhatta, the famous jurist. 

5. Kavindaracarya. He vfas a Vedic scholar, and wrote a com- 
mentary on the Rg-Veda^ of which only a fragment is now availa- 
ble. 

6. Kamalakara. He was an astronomer, and wrote various 

works on the subject. * 

7. Kavicandra. He was a grammarian, and wrote several com- 
mentaries on grammatical texts. • 

8. Krsna. He wrote an elementary text-book of grammar in 1645. 

9. Kfsnadatta Misra. In about 1650, he compiled a guide to 
the sacred places of Kuruk^etiffa. 

10. Kalidasa. One bf his works was written in f632. 

11. Gahgadhara. His two works on astronomy bear tljp date 
1633. 

12. Gahgadhara. He compiled some manuals on festivals. 

13. Govinda. He wrote a work on astrology in 1638 mainly 
concerning the determination of auspicious times for various 
works. 

14. Gokulajit. He was an astronomer, and wrote thereon in 

1632-33. 

— ✓ 

15. Gauripati. He commented on of Sridatta in 1640. 

16. Cintamani. He was interested in poetry, and wrote a manual 
on metre in 1630. 

17. Jagannatha. He was the court pandita of Shah Jahan, and 
wrote various works in that capacity. He wrote his Jagaddbharana 
in Dara’s praise, and Asaf Vilasa in praise ofAsafKhan. His 
BhQmiriivildsa treats of erotics. He wrote, besides, several works on 
grammar, poetics, and in praise of the various gods. 
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18. Jagadananda barman. 

19. Jinarjuna. 

20. Jivagosvamin. He was a nephew of Rupagosvamin, the 
famous leader of the Bhakti school during this period. Some of his 
famous works on devotion must have been written during this 
period. 

21 . Daya Dviveda. A collection of several moral stories written 
in 1628 is attributed to him. 

22. Durga Das. He wrote a text book on grammar in 1639. 

23. Devasagara. A grammarian, he was interested in etymology 
and wrote a treatise thereon in 1630. 

24. Dhanaraja. 

25. Nanda Pandita. Another great jurist. 

26. Nityananda. Like Jagannatha he was also a protege of 
Asaf Khan and wrote two works on astronomy dated 1629 
and 1640 

27. Nilakantha Sarman. He was a grammarian and one text- 
book written in 1639 bears his name. 

28. Nilakantha Bhatta. He was attached to Bhagavant Deva, 
a Bundela chief. After the name of his patron, he wrote Bhagavant 
Bhaskara on law which is recognised as an authority on Hindu law 
by the High Court of Bombay. 

29. Nilakantha Diksita. He was a voluminous writer, and is the 
author of some sixty- three works on gramma, and devotion, several 
of which have been printed. 

30. Purusottarna. In 1628, he wrote a manual on the religious 
duties of the pilgrims to Jagannatha. 

31. Balabhadra. He was a mathematician, and wrote several 
works on astronomy and mathematics. 

32. Bhavadeva Misra. He belonged to Patna, and wrote several 
works on Yoga, Vedanta, and devotion. 

33. Bhavadeva. In 1649 he wrote a commentary on the Vedanta- 
sutra, 

34. Bhattoji Diksita. This famous grammarian and jurist was 
still alive. 

35. Manirarna. He was a physician, and wrote a text-book on 
medicine in 1642. 

36. ManirSma Diksita. He was another protege of Anupa Siinha. 

37. Madhava Sukla. His work Kundakdpadruma written in 1656 
has been printed. 
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38. Madhava Jyotirvid. 

39. Mahadeva. He was a Pandita interested in the technique of 
rites, and wrote a work explaining the construction of sacrificial 
Pandalas, 

40. Mitramisra. The famous jurist whose works are still recog- 
nized as an authority by the High Courts of Bombay and Calcutta. 

41. Raghunatha. Another jurist who wrote a work on Dharm- 
sastra in 1656. 

42. Rahganatha. He commented on the VikramorvasJ in 1656. 

43. Ramacandra. He discussed the religious duties of the 
Hindus. • 

44. Rajar^i. He was an astrologer and wrote a work on astrology 

in 1633. • 

45. Ramanatha. Vidyavacmspati. He was a great scholar and 
wrote various works on law, poetics, astronomy, ritual and lexico- 
graphy. He commented on the Sakuntala. 

46. Ramasrama. He wrote a commentary on the daily prayers 
of the Hindus. • 

47. Datta. 

48. Vijayananda. He described the duties and •eligious attrac- 
tions of Banaras in 1641. 

49. Vidyananda. He was a grammarian, and wrote a work on 

etymology. • 

50. Vidyadhara. Hi» patron was Raja VirabhaSra of Rajkot. 
He wrote several works on the religious duties of the Hinc^yis in 
1639 and 1644. 

51. Visnu Puri. He selected verses on devotion from the various 
Puranas and wrote two independent works on devotion. 

52. Visnu. 

53. Visvarama. 

54. Visvarupa. 

55. Visvanatha Daivajna. 

56. Visvanatha Paftcanana Bhattacarya. He was a great philo- 
sopher and wrote on various schools of Hindu philosophy. 

57. Vedahgaraja He was a protege of Shah Jahan. He wrote 
Parsi Prakasaka, a vocabulary of Persian and Arabic terms used in 
Indian astronomy and astrology in 1643. 

58. Venidatta. He wrote a dictionary in 1644 and a biography 
of Vamadeva. 

59. ^iva Rama. He was a Vedic scholar, and wrote on chanting 
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of Vedic mantras, on poetic’s and Dharmasastra. 

60. Dharmapati barman. He compiled a commentary on 
Prabhakaracandrodaya . 

61. Sahajakirta. He was a Jain and wrote two works on Jainism. 

62. Haridatta Bhatta. After the name of his patron, Raja 
Jagat Singh he wrote Jagadbhusana in 1630. 

63. In 1 632 an unknown writer wrote a commentary on Atharvana 
Praliidkhya. 



CHAPTER VI 


AURANGZEB 

The accession of Aurangzeb to the throne in 1658 heralded the 
triumph of Muslim theologians. He invited their intercession in 
the affairs of the state when, after the capture of Dara, he had 
him tried and condemned as an apostate. After that it was but 
natural that he should assume the role of a conforming Muslim 
anxious to folfow the Letter of the Law at least in matters cere- 
monial. It has been suggested that Aurangzeb became a disciple of 
the Naqshbandia order. A grafldson of Shaikh Sirhindi was sent 
by his father to guide Aurangzdl) in his progress on the way, an- 
other grandson seems to have been constantly in attendance at the 
royal court. The traditions of the^order are silent as to the date 
or the time. 

To begin with Aurangzeb discontinued the use of the solar 
Ilahi year for the purpose of counting his regnal years. Aurangzeb 
may have liked to supplant the Ilahi year for all purposes but the 
use of a lunar Hijra year was bound to create difficulties in ad- 
ministrative affairs. It was decided, therefore, only to begin every 
regnal year from the first of Ramazan. That the use of the Ilahi 
year continued is clear fr#m the fact that Aurangzeb went on cele- 
brating his solar birthday as well.® The ^ Alamgir JVarria very op:en 
gives Ilahi dates. There are some extant farmans of Aurangzeb 
bearing both the dates.® It is interesting to note that even the 
Hindu calendar remained in official use till at least 1671.* 

In the second year he discontinued the celebration of the 
solar New Year even though the official historian recognized frank- 
ly that it had been hallowed by its traditional celebration by Per- 
sian kings.® 

In his eleventh year, court singers were allow^ed to be present 
at court ; but music and dancing were forbidden. After some time 
even their presence was dispensed with. Instrumental music was 
continued in the court at least till the eleventh year.® 

The same year also saw the discontinuance of the practice of 
the Jharoka-darshan.’ Shah Jahan had put the practice on a 
permanent footing by constructing sheds for the public below the 
salutation balcony. To Aurangzeb it seemed too much like human 
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worship. This, he naturally wanted to discourage. But unfortunate- 
ly, this deprived his subjects of an opportunity for seeking redress 
for their grievances when every other avenue of approach to the 
emperor was denied to them.® 

In the twelfth year weighing of the emperor’s body against gold, 
silver and various other commodities was also given up.® Even 
when Aurangzeb lay dying he preferred giving charity without the 
formality of following this Hindu custom. But he continued be- 
lieving in its efficacy for warding off evil and even recommended 
this short cut to attaining happiness in this world to one of his 
grandsons. Most of the princes continued celebrating their birth- 
day by Tuladan}^ 

In order to avoid the Kalima on the coins being defiled by its 
handling by the Hindus, its stampi»ig on the coins was abolished in 
1659.^® Here Aurangzeb modified the traditions and the practices 
of earlier Muslim kings probably because he thought that whereas 
their coins were issued for use among the Muslims, his were 
used by a population the predominant majority of which was non- 
Muslim. 

Aurangzeb* continued participating in the celebration of ,ihe 
Hindu festival Dasahra as long as Maharaja Jaswant Singh and 
Rija Jai Singh were alive. The official historian described it as the 
Hindu Td. During the celebraiions Aurangzeb gave gifts to the 
Hindu Rajas who were present at the court. Among the recipients 
of the robes of honour on various occasions on the Dasahra^ the 
names of Raja Jai Singh, Kunwar Ram Singh, Maharaja Jaswant 
Singh and Kunwar Prithvi Singh are mentioned. In January, 
1662, we find the Akhabarat mentioning the return of a mace- 
bearer after the distribution of robes for the Dasahra.^^ 

The accession of the Hindu Rajas was solemnized by the em- 
peror’s making the sacred sign, tlka^ on the forehead of the new 
Raja if he was present at the court. Under Shah Jahan this duty 
had been delegated to the prime minister. Aurangzeb, however, 
discontinued the practice altogether in 1679,^® 

In the beginning of the twelfth year, royal astronomers and 
astrologers were dismissed.^’ It was a part of their duty to convert 
the lunar into solar years, furnish tables of salaries and help other 
departments in payment of correct salaries. The accounts depart- 
ment protested against their dismissal as they were left without 
expert guidance in the correct reckoning of months and days. Their 
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protests were ignored because one of the duties of the astronomers 
was to ascertain auspicious hours for the performance of different 
works which, on account of their being Hindus, was done accord- 
ing to the Hindu astrology. Some times thereafter Aurangzeb ap- 
pointed Muslim astrologers for the same purpose.^® 

The order dismissing the Hindu astrologers does not seem to 
have been completely enforced at once. When on 5 November, 
1671, Aurangzeb asked the astrologers to fix an auspicious date for 
his entry into Delhi, they fixed Maghar Badi 5 (26 November) 
which was accepted.^® A date described in this fashion could have 
been fixed by Hifidu astrologers alone. In 1702-03 (1114 a.h.) 
making of almanacs was also forbidden. 

In the twenty-first year scent-bufners of gold and silver were 
removed from the court. The •u.se of silver inkstands which was 
conferred on some public servants as the badge of their office was 
discontinued. Silver salvers used for bringing in money when it 
was to be given to any one, disappeared, shields taking the plac(‘ of 
silver salvers. The m-imifacture of the Jloth of gold in the royal 
workshops was stopped and so was its use.^^ 

Moral Regulations 

Besides thus discontinuing Hind A practices at his court Aurang- 
zeb tried, in various other ways as well to impose a Muslim way of 
life on his people. Fortunately a part of this effort implied crad^i- 
cation of certain social evils as well. Preparation and public sale 
of wine had been prohibited by Shah Jahan. But Manucci had 
found its use rather too common among the nobles. Unlike Jahan- 
gir and Shin Jahan, Aurangzeb was not content with issuing an 
ordinance alone. A special department was created — that of the 
Religious Censor — which was entrusted with the task of enfor- 
cing prohibition on the people. When a wine-seller was appre- 
hended, he was only whipped if he was a first offender. On repeat- 
ing his offence, however, he was imprisoned till he repented of his 
evil ways. 

But all the activities of the state, backed by vigorous censorship, 
failed to root out the evil. In 1683 the army of KhSn-i-Jahan was 
reported to be sinning heavily in this respect. On 24 April, 1693, 
a Rajput rnansabdar was ordered to be transferred as a penalty 
for drinking. Muhammad Fazil Muhtsib of Ranthambore repor- 
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ted that he visited Raj Nagar in the jagir of Ram Singh Gaur and 
broke all the vessels full of wine as well as those used in storing 
wine or drinking it from.^®® A mufti gave a fatwa that sale of toddy 
was lawful whereupon a prince-viceroy allowed it to be used. This 
was reported to the emperor who angrily reprimanded the prince 
for following a foolish theologian. A Parcha-navis (news writer of 
a sort) was reported going drunk to the tomb of a saint and be- 
coming sick there. He was ordered to be brought in chains to the 
imperial presence.*’ On 6 May, 1702, Raja Man Singh Rathor 
and many others were degraded for drinking alcohol.*® In Febru- 
ary 1 703 it was reported that wine was selling froeiy in the Bazar-i- 
Mansabdaran, whereupon on 28 February the bazaar was closed 
and the mansabdars were ordered to remove their tents to the 
neighbourhood of the imperial ba 2 »aar.*® Again in August, 1703, it 
was reported that wine was being openly sold in the camps ofsome 
of the mansabdars. On I f August, 1703, the censor was ordered 
to stop It.®® On 6 June, 1705, the censor reported to the court 
against the settlement of thd Kachhwahas of Jaipur atjaising Pura 
near Aurangabad.®^ 

The provii.cial governors were ordered to strengthen the hands 
of the censors in seeing that intoxicants were not openly sold. 
Muhammad Fazil, censor of Ranthamb)re in the province of 
Ajmer reported that he visited Rh) Nagar in the jagir of Rai Singh 
Gor and broke all the vessels full of wina along with such vessels as 
w^re used for drinking.®* But it was not found possible to enforce 
complete prohibition, the disease had already advanced too far to 
be capable of an easy remedy. Forbidden by the Hindu religion 
and Islam as its use was, this support from the state must have kept 
many men from drinking wine. Aurangzeb even prohibited the use 
of such text!)ooks in the schools as according to him encouraged 
drinking. Dhvan4- Hafiz was thus proscribed.®® 

One very important cause of the failure of these regulations was 
the permission usually granted to the Europeans to distil wine and 
use it. Many Europeans were appointed as gunners in the imperial 
artillery. In the reign of Aurangzeb a group of Europeans sent by 
Khairi) at Khan and YSqut Khan was reported to have violated 
the general imperial commands forbidding alcoholic drinks. It was, 
however, discovered that no action against them was likely to be 
effective. This was, then, reported to the emperor who ordered 
that they be allowed to drink according to their religion and prac- 
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tices.®^ They were not however permitted to sell wine. These 
orders seem to have been circulated to the censors in different parts 
of the empire. It was very easy to make a mercenary use of this 
exceptional permission because the Europeans could make easy 
money that way. Auranirzeb ha I assigned quarters outside the city 
to Europeans in order to guard against their corrupting the morals 
of the people. Now and then a flagrant case of their soiling wine 
was discovered when the offen Icr would be arrested and impri- 
soned.*® It is not, however, surprising to find Manucci asserting 
that there were few who did not drink ; even the chief Q,a7j, whom 
Aurangzeb believed to be innocent was drinking Manucci’s wine 
secretly.*® ^ 

Further Aurangzeb ordered that prostitutes and dancing girls 
should marry or else leave the empire.*’ This order does not seem 
to have been much enforced. The difficulties of carrying it out were 
even greater than those of enforcing .prohibition. The great nobles 
kept very large harems where, if they ^wanted, they could keep 
— and did in fact keep — a large number of dancing girls for their 
own entertainment. The order seems to have been modified as, 
later on, the censors were ordered to put down * prostitution 
and fornication.** This again seems to have availed nothing. In 
the eighth year orders were issued prohibiting the processions of 
prostitutes.*'’ Ovingt on who was in Surat in 1679 fjjiind many 
dancing girls arid prostitutes there. 

Aurangzeb continued the practice of his predecessors ofprohibft- 
ing the burning of unwilling Satis.*^ In 1688 he prohibited the 
castration of young children throughout his empire.^* 

The cultivation, sale an 1 public use of hhan^ were also prohibit- 
ed.*** An order was issued by the imperial finance minister, Raja 
Raghu Nath, to the provincial divvans all over the empire asking 
them to see that bhanf^ was not cultivated.'** It was easy to enforce 
this, as the cultivation of all crops had to be recorded and reported 
every season by the revenue officials. But Aurangzeb’s government 
had probably to face the same difficulty which the British Govern- 
ment had to face when it set about limiting cultivation of the pop- 
py to licence-holders. Manucci tells us that it wa? very vigorously 
enforced at first at any rate.^® But his description of the measures 
taken for the purpose seems to refer to wine rather to bhang. Gam- 
bling was also prohibited.** 
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Puritanic Restrictions 


Aurangzeb further tried to impose the Muslim way of life in 
certain other more questionable matters. He was not content with 
forbidding singing in the court, he forbade public musical parties 
as well."*’ Even religious music on the day of the Prophet’s birth 
was prohibited. There were some Sufis, however, who would not 
give it up. One such was Shaikh Yahya Chisli, who was a well- 
known saint of Ahmedabad. When thq orders for putting down 
musical assemblies reached Ahmedabad, the censor, Mirza Baqar, 
tried to enforce it on him as well. He refused however to alter his 
practices even for a king particularly when, as a prince, Aurangzeb 
had been one of his devotees. The censor then tried fraud and 
force, but his plans leaked out Snd the Shaikh and his followers 
came armed to the assembly. The Shaikh now petitioned Aurang- 
zeb but the friend through whom it was sent dared not present the 
petition. At last a letter of complaint found its way to the emper- 
or who admonished the censor and ordered him to leave the Shaikh 
alorui.^® This seems to liave been followed by a general relaxation 
in favour of permitting singing at Mjislim religious ceremonies. 
But there was one theologian who was so mucdi upset with the 
prevalence of musical services on the tombs of the saints that he 
demanded |hcir instant abolition holding that such services 
brought the bones of the saints out of^tlnur graves."*'* Even the 
suppression of music in general docs not seem to have continued 
long. We find a theologian being put to the trouble of putting 
down music in the street himself — of course because the censor 
would take no action.®^ Towards the end of his reign Aurangzeb 
sent a special order putting down the practice of the hereditary 
singers of Kashmir who used to welcome the x iceroys and high 
oflicials to Kashmir on their assuming office.®* 

Aurangzeb further tried to rule the fashions of the day by vari- 
ous measures. The allowable length of the beard was fixed at four 
fingers and orders were given to cut down any extra length where- 
ver found. If we are to believe Manucci’s account, an army of 
men armed with scissors was mobilized which set upon, arrested, 
and cut olf offending beards under the command of the censor and 
his underlings.®* As was but natural the poor suffered most. But 
such of the nobles as had to appear in the court dared not rouse 
imperial wrath by any unseemly conduct. 
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Garments of cloth of gold were forbidden in the twelfth year.*® 
The length of the trousers to be worn without socks was prescribed 
in the twenty-first year.*^ When prince Sultan Muhammad was 
discovered to be attending the mosque in an unsuitable attire, he 
was reprimanded.** Rashid Khan, Diwan-i-Khalsa, was found in 
court with a dagger having a bone handle. When this was pointed 
out he pleaded he had no other. At once another dagger worth 
Rs. 177 was given to him on 7 August, 1681.*® 

On Hindu and Muslim festivals, clay figures of birds, animals, 
and men and women were made to delight the children. This rep- 
resentation of living beings was considered unlawful and orders 
were given for its suppression in November, 1665.*’ 

On Thursday nights, then as nolv, lamps used to be lighted on 
the tombs of the saints and othei* persons. Aurangzeb stopped it.*** 
The Bohras were divided between the Sunnis and the Shi‘as. 
From time to tinu; the Sunnis had sought the help of the state in 
order to bring the erring Shi‘as to tne true faith. Aurangzeb issued 
an order Ibr the appointment of Si/nni amarns and miiazzins in 
their mosques. Most of tliem seem to have conformed*** to the 
order but the rest kept their faith secret.®® His success seems to 
have been shortiiv^^d. Even till 1881 Bohras in the Punjab had 
kept up many of their Hindu customs and followed the Hindu law 
of inheritance. • 

The Khojas received Iik attention next. Their leader Sayyid 
Shahji was called to the court. Rather than face the irate enipe^)r, 
he poisoned himself on the way. His minor son, who was only 
twelve, was taken to the court. His followers, however, accused the 
governor of the province of Gujarat of having poisoned their leader 
and marched on Ahmcdabad, seeking redress against the governor. 
The fojdar of Bharoch did not allow them the use of the boats 
across the Narbada. They took possession of the boats by force and 
made themselves masters of the fort of Bharoch. The local fojdar 
sought help from his neighbours but they did not succeed in expel- 
ling the rebels. The emperor, therefore, ordered the provir»cial 
governor to take the fori by assault. Even his elTorls were unavail- 
ing till he succeeded in surprising the besieged. However, the 
imperialists had to pay dearly for their success. This probably 
happened in A. D. 1689-90 (1101 A.H.j.®^ 

Manucci mentions that one Qumir was beheaded by Aurangzeb *s 
orders on account of his writing a work with Christian tendencies 
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which none of his Muslim divines could refute. Another young 
man is said to have been beheaded for a similar reason.®* A faqir, 
who claimed to be God, was executed in 1694.®* 

Husain Malik, probably a Shi‘a, was beheaded for using dis- 
respectful languages towards the Prophet’s companions.®^ 

In 1669 Aurangzeb stopped the celebration of the Muharram.®® 
This was not an idle threat or a single police measure. The Gover- 
nor of Ahmedabad was degraded from the command of 3,500 to 
3,000 in August 1700 for celebrating the Muharram.®® Two more 
mansabdSrs were also degraded about the same time.®’ 

A Portuguese who had at first been converted td Islam and then 
reverted to his own Christian faith was beheaded as an apostate.®® 
DiwSn Muhammad Tahir — a Shi‘a — was executed for using un- 
becoming language towards the fiwt three Khalifas. ®“ Mir Hasan 
came to Kashmir in a.d. 1683 (1094 a.h.). During the Muharram 
he held an assembly and because clouds hid the sun, he was found 
guilty of breaking the fast before the sun had actually set. He was 
thereupon expelled from Kashmir.’® ‘Ali Sirhindi used to drink. 
When remonstrated against, he declared that he was guilty equally 
with tile angtls. For this disrespectful language, he was ordered to 
be beheaded.’^ 

Aurangzeb’s invasions of Bijapur and Golkonda were also partly 
ascribed to his hatred of the Shi'St kingdoms.’* 

When Sarmad, a famous Sufi, came to D(ilhi from Hyderabad 
lovfards the end of Shah Jahan’s reign, Dara Shikoh had sought 
his company and paid him many marks of respect. But when 
Aurangzeb came to the throne, the things took a different turn. 
Sarmad cried out ‘whoever gained the knowledge of His secret 
became able to annihilate distance. The Mulla says that the Pro- 
phet ascended to the heavens, Sarmad declares that the heavens 
came down to the Prophet’,’® The Mullas now found their oppor- 
tunity. But Sarmad did not deny the ascension of the Prophet.’* 
Aurangzeb sent the chief Qazi to Sarmad to question him about 
his nudity. Sarmad explained it by declaring that the devil had 
the upper hand. His answer was so worded as to offend the theo- 
logian by a pun on his name. But this in itself was not enough. 
Sarmad was summoned to the royal court and asked to repeat the 
whole of the Muslim creed. Sarmad went so far as to declare that 
there is no God. When asked to repeat the rest he said his 
realization went no further. He could now be easily condemned. 
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When the executioner brought forth his axe for his hateful task, 
Sarmad welcomed it crying 4 know You in whatever form You 
care to come' and embraced death like a martyr. His contempor- 
aries associated many miracles with his death and his tomb is still 
venerated as that of a great saint. 

Another scholar who felt the wrath of the emperor was Mulla 
Shah Badakhshi. He was a disciple of Mian Mir. He acquired a 
groat reputation as a teacher and mystic. Shah Jahan and Dara 
respected him very much. SJiah Jahan used to exclaim, ‘There are 
two emperors in India, Mulla Shah and myself’. He was however 
too indepcndent*to give in to wordly considerations. He always 
conlriv^ed tcj meet Shah Jahan while standing in order not to have 
to pay him any honours. When Aurangzeb came to the throne he 
sent for hiin at the instigatioif of some of the courtiers who were 
opposed to Dara.’® Mulla Shah was in Kashmir and refused to 
leave his pleasant abode at the Ijloyal Spring in Srinagar. The 
emperor, however, wrote to the governor who at last prevailed 
upon him to answer the royal surnnions. From Lahore he sent a 
chronogram on the emperor’s accession. The emperor was very 
much pleased at this and allowed him to live at^ahoro. The 
verses however bore two meanings, one of them being not very 
complimentary to Aurangzel). He died in Lahore in 1672 and was 
buried near the grave of his guidtf, Mian Mir. Mulla Shah was a 
great writer and wrote a commentary on the Qjir'an as well.’’ 

Sayyid Nihnat Allah was also summoned from Bengal. He l^ad 
been on good terms with Shah Shuja’. He refused to ol:)ey the 
royal command. Fearing worse, his son placed him in a boat which 
was about to leave when another order came cancelling the previ- 
ous summons.’® 

Shaikh Muhib-Allah of Allahabad also incurred royal displeasure 
for one of his works. When orders reached Allahabad demanding 
his presence he had passed beyond the royal reach. His disciples 
were called upon to explain their teacher’s heretic opinions. One 
of them thought it best to disavow his master. Another, Shaikh 
Muhammad, acknowledged that he was a disciple of his master but 
he regretted that he had not attained to the position of his master 
and could not, therefore, eithc^r fully expound his master’s work or 
prove it orthodox.’® 

The emperor’s orthodoxy could not tolerate even a good poet. 
Shadman wrote some verses which pleased the emperor. But in order 
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to save the soul of the poet, he made him renounce the muse.®" 

So great was the emperor’s hatred of this ‘useless calling’ that 
Qazi ‘Abdul Aziz very nearly secured the dismissal of another 
theologian by suggesting that the seal of his ofhce was a foot of 
a verse. The accused had to convince the emperor that he had 
nothing whatever to do with such an objectionable art as poetry.®^ 
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AURANGZEB’S REBELLION AGAINST SHAH JAHAN 

There being no Jaw of succession among tlie Muglial emperors, 
or among Muslim rulers eitlier, the Mughal period witnessed 
several princely rebellions and intrigues for succession. Babur’s 
prime minister tried to keep Humayun out, Jahangir rebelled 
against his father and some of Akbar’s ‘nobles’ intrigued in favour 
of Khusrau against Jahangir, Jahangir’s reign saw^ Khusrau and 
Khurram rebel in turn. After his death, the unfortunate Bulaqi 
was raised to the throne to keep it^warm for Shah Jahan who, on 
ascending the throne, had him murdered . 

But Humayun, Akbar, Jahangir and Shah Jahan had succeeded 
in occupying the throne. They were the eldest living sons of 
their predecessors and their success in ascending the throne seemed 
to establish a presumption m favour of the eldest son succeeding 
his lather. Akbar and Jahangir were able to cope with their 
rebellious sons successfully and had, before long, become reconciled 
to them. Both Tndicated their preference for their eldest sons in 
several ways and allowed them to play at being heir-presurnp- 
tives. Humayun and Akbar had no other son living at the time 
of their death ^nd were thus spare'i a fratricidal war of succession 
after their death. Jahangir however left two* sons and four grandsons 
living behind him. Shah Jahan and his supporters made short 
work of their pretensions and had them murdered, as they had 
murdered Khusrau, Shah Jahan’s most serious rival, in prison 
during Jahangir’s reign. 

It was a bloody inheritance on which Shah Jahan entered in 
1627. In 1656 he had four sons living, all of them governors of 
provinces. Like Akbar and Jahangir he had chosen to indicate 
the eldest son, Dara, as the heir-presumptive but unlike them both 
he tried to keep him at the capital instead of employing him in 
administrative or military jobs elsewhere. But unlike Salim or 
Khurram, Dari had presented no problem to his royal father. He 
had never tried to pull down his father from his throne as both 
Salim and Khurram had done. Unlike Khurram again, he had 
not murdered a possible rival during the life time of his father. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that Shah Jahan was not afraid of 
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keeping Dara near him. 

But Shah Jahan may have had another good reason for keep- 
ing Dara near him. With his advancing years, Shah Jahan may 
have felt that this was the only way to keep the throne safe for 
Data. Shah Jah5n himself would have missed his chance to the 
throne if his father-in-law had not put up a blind in Bulaqi to act 
as an estoppel. He may have thought fates might not be as kind 
to Dara. 

But those who blame Shah Jahan for keeping Dar3 at the 
capital, do not suggest an alternative which would have either 
made the rebeWion of Shuja’, Aurangzeb and Murad against Shah 
Jahan impossible or avoided tlie war of succession which began 
after Aurangzeb had made Shal# Jahan a prisoner. Shah Jahan 
was faced with a problem which none of his predecessors had 
faced. He had four sons long past majority for whom he had to 
find continuous employment. Unlike Akbar’s sons, none of them 
drank himself to death. Unlike Jahangir’s son, Khusrau, no one 
disputed the throne unsuccessfully to*die in prison. They were all 
alive and kicking. 

Shah Jahan answered the question by distributing^^ towards the 
end of his reign, the government of the larger part of his empire 
among his sons. Aurangzeb had the four provinces of the Deccan ; 
Khandesh, Telangana, Bedai» and Ahmednagar. Murad had 
Malwa and Gujarat. Shuja’ held Bengal. Dara was governor of the 
Punjab and Multan, 

Of course it is possible to argue that if Shah Jahan had allowed 
Dara to remain in his provinces, Dara might have become a 
better leader of men and a more consummate diplomat.^ He might 
have thus bettered his chances of survival in the war of succes- 
sion. But this is something quite different from asserting that 
Shah Jahan c(nild have avoided the rebellion of his sons by not 
keeping Dara with him. As it was, Dara was blamed for every- 
thing that was supposed to go wrong at the court. The resent- 
ment which otherwise would have been directed against Shah 
Jahan now found a victim in Dara. 

Shah Jahan became ill on September 6, 1657,* while in Delhi. 
Delhi was in commotion. Only the high officers of state were 
admitted to the royal bed chamber for some time. But by 
September 14, he was well enough to show himself at the window 
of his bed chamber to waiting multitude outside. This was followed 
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by a court. Prisoners were sot free, ^akat was remitted and 
Rs. 5000/- was given away in charity.^ 

Shah Jahari now remained in his chamber but disposed of 
urgent and pe rsonal matters as they arose. Problems connected 
with the war in the Deccan were decided here.^ Aurangzeb’s letter 
reporting the birth of prince Mohammad Akbar was read here and 
special robes of honour were ordered to be sent to him.-^ 

It has been customary to accuse Shah Jahan of having resigned 
all authority into the hands of Dara or alternatively condemn 
Dara for usurping all royal power during this period. This accu- 
sation has arisen on account of a revised version of what happened 
during this period which Karnbu added, possibly after Aurarigzeb’s 
accession, to his account of Shah fahan’s reign. His first version 
makes no mention of Dara’s exerci^^ing any authority on behalf of 
the emperor whereas the second version lays the foundation of the 
story as it was developed later on by Aurangzeb’s historians.^ It 
is unfortunate that Sir Jadunath accepted the second version of 
the story® and thus perpetuated the legend. But as the imperial 
orders issued during the time amply prove, autliority was still in 
Shah Jahan’s l^ands.’ Of course Aurangzeh’s letters to Shah Jahan 
justify his own rebellion by asserting — what Aurangzeb had no 
means of learning — that he was inarching north because Dara had 
usurped all authority in the state.® •Aurangzeb could have offered 
no other explafialion for his rebellious concVict but this is no reason 
for our believing that what Aurangzeb asserted was true. He had 
even asserted that Shah Jahan was dead. 

Tavernier reports a conversation between Dara and Shah 
Jahan in which the emperor suggested that Dara should set him- 
self on the throne. Data naturally refused to follow this advice.® 
It would have been suicidal for him to assume royal authority 
while Shah Jahan was still alive. It would have been nothing 
short of rebellion and would have considerably weakened Shah 
Jahan’s scheme of helping Dara to succeed him. 

Shah Jahan gave public audiences on October 15 and 17 and 
deemed himself well enough to move down to Agra, by river on 
October 18. Karnbu would have us believe in his second account 
lhai the move was actuated by Shah Jahan’s desire to end his 
days in peace at Agra within sight of the Taj Mahal, the tomb of 
his beloved wife.*® It has yet to be suggested that Shah Jahan 
intended to abdicate in favour of his son. But even if he did, 
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he could not be sure of living in peace after abdication as there 
was no chance of his other sons accepting his abdication in favour 
of Dari. If anything such a move would have destroyed whatever 
chances Dari might have had of succeeding Shah Jahan. As 
Shah Jahan wrote to .\urangzeb, the move was intended to restore 
order in the empire. Kambu in his first version suggests that 
Shah Jahan moved down to Agra for reasons of health. 

Shah Jahin made several appointments before leaving Delhi 
and distributed a large number of presents. He travelled by slow 
stages reaching (ihat Sarni. six miles from Agra, on November 5. 
He did not, hdtvev('r etiter the city till November 26. The delay 
was partlv canserl hv astrologers’ search for an auspicious dav 
for the imperial entry into the cfipital. On December 5 a great 
public ( omt was held in the fotrt when a large amount was given 
awa\ in charity as a tlianksgiving offering for Shah Ja lianas com- 
plete' recovery. I^resenls were given to several olhcials includ- 
ing Dai a. Agia celebrated the emperor’s lecovery with great 
rejoicing.^'* * 

Bui elsewhere, Shah Jahan’s illness in his advanced age opened 
the floodgates (o K'liellion. Aurangzcb, Murad and^huja’ all found 
in it an excuse— if one was needed — for treading the path of re])el- 
lion against Shah Jahan so that they could wrest the reins of 
gov(^rnment from his hands And hold on to them against other 
contestants. The slruggfe that followed diflers from the earlier 
princely rebellions in two things; three of the princes simultaneously 
rebelled against their father and unlike all other Mughal princes 
in earlier rehcdlions, one of them was able to dethrone' his father 
and keep him a prisoner for seven long years till his death. No 
princely rebellion had been successful so far. Mughal princes had 
rebelled against their fathers no doubt, hut none had been able to 
lay his hands on the peison of his father and make him a prisoner. 
This culminating honour in princely rebellion seems to have been 
reserved for Aurangzeb alone ! 

It has been usual to describe the struggle that followed as a 
war of succession among four brothers.'^ As long as Shah Jahan 
was alive, the cjuestiori of succession did not arise. It suited the 
purpose of Aurangzeb, Murad and Shuja’ to proclaim that Shah 
Jahan was dead, and the throne, vacant. But Aurangzeb accepted 
Murad as a sovereign prince and promised Shuja’ independent 
government of the eastern provinces — Bihar, Bengal and Orissa. 
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Murad and Shuja’ who crowned themselves while Shah Jahan was 
alive, were certainly rebel princes claiming to oust their father 
from the throne. Aurangzeb proclaimed himself the ally of Murad 
and thus became a rebel himself. As the abettor of Shuja^s claim 
as well he cannot escape the title. When he entered Agra and 
wanted to proclaim himself the emperor while Shah Jahan was still 
alive, his chief Qjiz^ would have none of it and refused to coun- 
tenance his ascending the throne on the fictitious plea that Shah 
Jahan had become incapacitated for work. Such disqualification, 
the Qpzi seems to have pointed out, arose out of Aurangzeb ’s own 
action — his having made Shah JahSn a prisoner*!'® No further 
proof of Aurangzeb’s being a rebel needs be looked for. 

Of course Aurangzeb succeeded in dismissing the Qazl and 
securing another more convenient successor who accepted his plea 
and blessed his asctmding the throne. After his coronation, 
Aurangzeb could certainly proclaim DSra and Shuja* as rebels 
against his own authority and thus count the struggle that follow- 
ed both as a rebellion and a fi^tricidal war of succession. He had 
already disposed of Murad by making him a prisoner. Shuja* 
certainly disputed Aurangzeb’s title to the throne and may there- 
fore be said to be fighting a war succession. Dara’s claim was not 
for the throne itself but for placing Shah Jahan on the throne. He 
was disputing Aurangzeb’s right to the throne while Sh5h Jahan 
was still alive, Slot fighting in his own right'. 

It has been said that the struggle originated because Aurangzeb, 
Murad and Shuja’ thought that their chances to the throne would 
be affected if Dara was allowed to entrench himself further in 
authority. Even this did not make the fighting that followed a 
war of succession. Salim and Khurram had rebelled against their 
fathers on the same plea-apparent danger to their chances of 
succeeding their father. 

Even the fact that three princes simultaneously rebelled against 
their father does not make it a war of succession. They were not 
disputing one another’s claim. Left to himself Shuja’ may have 
been content to be an independent king of Bengal, Bihar and 
Orissa. Aurangzeb did not dispute Murad’s right to the throne, 
he conceded Shuj5’s title to the government of the eastern provin- 
ces. Look at it how we will, the struggle that followed was a 
rebellion of the Mughal princes against their father. Dara was 
not fighting to safeguard his claim to succession , much less to assert 
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a right of succession to the throne. The armies that fought against 
Shuja’ in the east or the combined forces of Murad and Aurangzeb 
in the west were Shah Jahan's armies. 

It is rather amusing to find Aurangzeb appearing to be acting 
in opposition to Dara alone and seeking his brother’s cooperation 
therein.^® He was able to deceive Murad thoroughly. Opinion has 
been divided on what exactly was the carrot that he dangled before 
this imperial ass. The evidence from Aurangzeb’s side gives one 
version. Non official hist(jrians supply another/® neither flattering 
to Murad’s intelligence. Aurangzeb in a letter to Murad is said to 
have proposed* a division of the empire between the two, Murad 
laking the Punjab, Kabul, Kashmir and Sind. Abdul Fazl, Bhim- 
sen, Ishar Dass, Tavernier, Lat and Manucci are all agreed that 
Aurangzol) offered much mone attractive terms to Murad. Abdul 
Fazl Ma’miin has it that Aurangzeb told Murad that he did not 
covet the throne for himself, but was only interested in keeping 
Dara out. He promised Murad, who had already crowned himself, 
(hat after helping Murad in defeating Dara and Shuja’, he would 
retire to Mecca loiiving Murad to the enjoyment of the crown and 
the empire! It has been suggested that Murad v^mld have seen 
through x\urangzeb’s deceit if Aurangzeb had promised to efface 
himself to this extent,^® But the critics forget that Aurangzeb was 
out to deceive Murad in any ca.^ and that Murad had already 
crowned himself whertms .\urangzeb had not. Ahy offer from 
Aurangzeb had to start by accepting Murad’s coronation. Foolish 
though he was, even Murad would have been offended if Aurang- 
zeb had offered him Data’s inheritance only adding, as Aurangzeb’s 
version of the negotiations does, that as s )on as Dara was defeated 
Aurangzeb would allow Murad leave to enter upon his inheritance. 
One does not if one is intelligent, and Aurangzeb certainly was, 
deal in this way with crowned kings howsoever foolish crowned 
heads may be. Aurangzeb had nothing to lose by making tall 
promises to Murad ; (he taller the better, as they would take in 
Murad more completely. Aurangzeb did not intend to keep his 
promises even though his letter to Murad said that he took God 
and the Prophet as his witnesses. The alleged agreement between 
the two brothers finds no place in the )fficial history of the first 
ten ) ears of Aurangzeb’s reign. The entire tenor of the letter is 
so very condescending that it could have only exasperated Murad, 
instead of making him join Aurangzeb. 
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As against this, the agreement given in Lubb-ut-Tawar^kh and 
supported by other non-official historians, strikes just as the note 
which would have made a prince, who had already crowned him- 
self and issued coins in his own name, accept the offer of help 
which Aurangzeb makes in that letter. Aurangzeb had to pretend 
taking Murad’s coronation seriously. His entire attitude there- 
afUir is governed by the assumption that he is dealing with a 
crowned king. He congratulates Murid for his kingdom when 
the two meet at Dipalpur.^** After the battle of Dharrnat, Aurang- 
zeb congratulates Murad, as one does a sovereign.'-*' When the 
battle of Sarnurgarh is happily over, Aurangzeb congratulates 
Murad on the commencement of his reign. 2- He asks all the 
commanders to go and wait upon Murad^^ as upon their king. 
When Aurangzeb is about to set oubin pursuit of Dari, he waits 
upon Murad and asks for his permission to do As Manucci 
has it, during all this time, Aurangzeb showed the greatest respect 
to Murad in public and in private .ind referred to him and spoke 
to him as to a king and sovereign.'-*-'' 

Though Aurangzeb was pretending to act against Dari alone, 
his rebellion emme as a culmination of a series of defiant acts 
against Shah Jahan. He had been disobeying and defying Shah 
Jahan for long in the south. While he was on his way to assume 
his viceroyalty of the Deccan, Aurangzeb displeased Shah Jahan 
l)y his conferrihg with Shuja’ at Agra and vilh Murad at Doraha. 
While Shah Jahan was ordering him to assume charge of his pro- 
vince promptly by going straight to Daulaiabad, Aiirangzel) spent 
nine months at Burhaiipur.^® 

When in the south, he added one act of disobedience to another. 
When Shah Jahan ordered that Aurangzeb should close the 
huge gap between income and expenditure in the Deccan, 
Aurangzeb saucily suggested that his staff and his armies be paid 
from the reveniu^s of other provinces.^’ When some officials com- 
plained to Shah Jahan against Aurangzeb’s high-handedness, Shah 
Jahan was moved to admonish the latter, dubbing his conduct 
unworthy of a Musalman.^® Shah Jahan would not accept some of 
Aiirangzeb’s recommendations for appointmenis under him.*® 
Aurangzeb employed all the skilled weavers at Burhanpur in his 
own workshop. This led to Shah Jahan’s ordering that all order 
w'ca\'ing factories at Burhanpur except the royal factory should 
be closed When Shah Jahan ordered Aurangzeb to secure some 
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elephants from Qiitb-ul-MuIk in lieu of his tribute, Aurangzeb 
procured them®^ but long delayed sending them to court. Shah 
Jahan got offended at Aurangzeb’s alleged failure to write in his 
own hand to the ernperor.^^ But his final act of defiance made 
Shah Jahan suspect his good intentions. In order to strengthen 
himself for the inevitable contest for the throne he cleverly got 
Shah Jahan agree to Auraugzeb’s making war upon Bijapur and 
Golkonda but in specified circumstances. When he had thus 
slyly procured additional military and financial resources, he 
started disregarding all the ftnperial instructions in order — so Shah 
Jahan l:)egan {• suspect — to aggrandize himself. Shah Jahan had 
asked Auiangzeb to demand, in emperor’s name, the release 
of Mir Jumla’s family fioni th# king of Golkonda and if he dis- 
icgarcled the demand, then alopfi to invade Golkonda. Aurangzeb 
invaded Golkonda without giving Qutb Shah the chance of accept- 
ing Shah Jahan’s ultimatum. When Qiitb Shah agreed to release 
.Mir Jumla’s family, Aurangzeb, in cft‘fiance of Shah Jahan’s instruc- 
tions, did not cease hostilities. Peace was made only when Qiitb 
Sliah had at last succeeded in establishing direct contact with Shah 
Jahin. Auiangzeb ci owned this act of disobedience J^y forcing a 
treaty upon Qiitb Shah which made a grandson of Aurangzeb born 
of Qutb Shah’s daughter heir of Golkonda, to the exclusion of every 
other (laimant. No wonder ShaU Jahan became suspicious and 
refused to latify this treaty. When ordered to send eo the court 
the rich prizes of war against Golkonda, Aurangzeb flatly denied 
that any booty had fallen into his hands!’*’* 

The .‘‘an e story repeated itself in Bijapur with a little varia- 
tion, partially on account of the fact that anti-Deccanese Mir 
Jurnla had by now become, the prime minister of Shah Jahan. On 
the death of Muhammad ‘Adil Shah of Bijapur in i65b, Aurangzeb 
played upon Shah Jahan’s greed and anti-Shi^a sentiments to wring 
from him an order sanctioning invasion of Bijapur without any 
cause whatever. Imperial contingents were sent under Mahabat 
Khan and Ghhatarsal to reinforce Mughal military resources in 
the Deccan. With their help Bijapur was invaded. Aurangzeb 
however was told that should the king seek peace, hostilities should 
cease at the cost of annexing a part of Bijapur and exacting an 
indemnity. Aurangzeb in his letter to Mir Jumla quotes Shah 
Jahan as authorizing him to conquer Bijapur, if he could, other- 
wise to be content with annexing a part of it and exacting an 
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indemnity. It is more reasonable to suppose that Shah Jahan put 
the second alternative first. 

Bidar fell to Aurangzeb in March 1657 and Kalian on August 1, 
1657. When Bijapur was facinsj extinction » it seems to have 
dawned upon ‘Ali ‘Adal Shah II, that he might yet save himself, as 
Golkonda had done, by direct negotiations with Shah Jahan. An 
envoy wa'^ sent to the imperial court who seems to have succeeded 
in persuading the emperor that Bijapur had given him no cause 
for offence and therefore his war there was not justified. Shah 
Jahan seems to have been taken aback' by what the envoys repre- 
sented to him and immediately sent orders to Aurangzeb to cease 
hostilities. As was but natural, this order was accompanied by 
another f>rder to imperial commanders to return in all haste with 
all the Mughal reinforcements lent south for the prosecution of 
the war. Shah Jahan seems to have been so upset by all that he 
was now told that he t<mtativclv offered the government of the 
Deccan to Shuja‘ Shah Jahan seems to have rightly suspected 
Aurangzeb of intriguing in t<ie south for an increase in his resources 
in order to follow the usual path of a Mughal prince in rebellion 
against his feither. It is wrong to think of Shah Jahan being 
preoccupied in his design for .securing for Dari the throne of 
Delhi after his own death. The contingency of a civil war was 
remote and would not aflect 8hah Jahan very much. But a 
princely relJ(»llion was one thing which his predecessors had had 
to face in their own life time. It was a prince toying with the idea 
of rebellion whom Shah Jahan sought to curb ; it was a defiant 
governor that the emperor sought to bring to the right path. It 
has been sometimes suggested that Shah Jahan prevented Aurarig- 
zeb from conquering Bijapur and Golkonda. Those who make this 
suggestion not only ignore the pertinent question whether Shah 
Jahan had any excuse for annexing the.se kingdoms but also forget 
that Aurangzeb himself was not able to conquer these kingdoms till 
1692. If the fruit had been ripe for plucking in 1657, it could have 
only become rotten when Aurangzeb came to the throne in 1659. 
But Aurangzeb sat still for 21 years after his accession and even 
when he was in the Deccan himself at the head of the imperial 
armies, the two states did not fall into his hands easily. 

When the news of Shah Jahan’s illness came, Aurangzeb decid- 
ed to play for the high stakes of the Mughal throne. He had long 
been preparing himself for this day. His objective was to become 
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the emperor of India and he decided to allow nothing to stand in 
his way. It w^ould have complicated matters and detained him 
in Gujarat if he had declared war on Murad. So he duped the 
unlucky prince just as BulaqI had been duped in the interest of 
Shah Jahan. Rebel Mughal princes before him had never suc- 
ceede 1 in their designs ; Aurangzeb therefore decided on more 
comprehensive plans. 

The success of a rebellion depends very much on the resources 
of the rebel. Aurangzeb. therefore, decided to cast his net wide 
for allies. He was sure to^find them among dissatisfied ruling 
princes a!Kl disgjpuntled Mughal pul)lic servants and army lead- 
ers.*^® F<u'tunatoly for him, Dari had been so long at court that 
every grievance could be easil>«laid at his door and help sought 
agfimsi him.'*** Aurangzeb wrotejo Maharana Raj Singh of Mewar 
tempting him with tlu* promise of returning the districts of Pur 
and Mandal Garh which the Rani hi\d lost to Shah Jahan.'** He 
tiled to (uitice the Rajas of D<‘vgarh and Chanda to his side so that 
they should not ohstrurt his path to»Agra.‘*- He wrote to several 
nobles at court. Mir Juryla was in the .south about tins time but 
undnr an order of rtuinn to the court. Aurangzeb tri^ to dissuade 
him from obeying the royal summons and on his refusal arrested 
him. Bernier and Manucci suggest that he was arrested at his 
own suggestion. Had this been# the case, Aiirangztd) would not 
have tried to offer excuses#lo Mir Jumla for his ari^jst later on 
when he had no need to dissetrihle.'*^ 

Aurangzeb now decided to advance upon the capital. He left 
Daulatabad on February 5 and reached Burhanpur on February 
18. Here he received a letter from Shah Jahan reprimanding him 
for his leaving the Deccan and marching north. With his tongue 
in his cheek, Aurangzeb assured Shah Jahan that he was only try- 
ing to serve Shah Jahan and lestore order in the kingdom disturb- 
ed by Dara’s action. 

It has been customary to see in Aurangzeb a standard-bearer 
of Islam against Dara whom Aurangzeb accused of being a heretic. 
But this did not mean that Aurangzeb was setting himself up as the 
guardian of Islam in the sense in which he unfolded himself in the 
later part of his reign. He could not afford to be anti-Hindu at 
this time. He needed all the help that he could get; Hindu Rajas 
wielded a lot of power in India at this time^^ and Aurangzeb could 
not neglect this .source of strengthening himself. He might h ive 
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hoped to secure some Muslim commanders to his side by repre- 
senting Dara as a heretic. His standing as a rebel prince is well 
brought out by the refusal of a Muslim miilla, Hazrat Haji, at 
Burhanpur U) wish him well. Try as Aurangzeb would, all that 
he could get from the saint was that Islam should succeed.*® 

Aurangzeb and Murad met the royal army sent to dissuade 
them from proceeding any further at Dharmat. Shah Jahan had 
accused Aurangzeb of rebellious intentions but his orders to Jas- 
want Singh laid emphasis on Jaswant’s securing Aurangzeb’s and 
Murad’s retirement peacefully.*^ Mufch time was wasted by the 
royal commanders in parleys with the rebellious pi’inccs. This put 
life into the rebel army and to some extent demoralized the royal 
troops. The battle that followed was like so many other battles 
that had been fought between rpbel princes and their fathers. 
Those in the royal army were torn between their loyalty to the 
king de jure and the suspicion that the rebel prince might after 
all succeed in making good his claim to government. If his sons 
would not be loyal to ihi* on»;peror, why should his public servants 
imperil their lives in his cause ? But it wa^ Shah Jahan the imperial 
coinmaiulorsi^ere seeking to serve, not Dara. 

Aurangzeb’s success in the battlefield made it possible for him 
to march to Agra and threaten his father. The battle of Samurgarh 
on May 29, 1658, was waged by <Dara on behalf of Shah Jahan. 
Much ingenfaity has been v/asted on what would have happened 
had Shah Jahan marched again^^t Aurangzeb in person. But 
Shah Jahan was restrained from inarching at the head of his 
armies by the usual Mughal tradition of the emperor’s not facing 
his rebel princes in person. If the rebel was defeated, the king’s 
cause was served. But even if the rebel prince was victorious the 
father could still offer opposition and even try parley with the 
prince. But if the emperor was defeated in person no quarter was 
possible. He would have lost everything in one throw. 

Samurgarh apparently left the coalition of Aurangzeb and 
Murad victorious. But Aurangzeb had never intended to allow 
Murid any share in the government of the country. The luckless 
prince was invited to meet Aurangzeb in his tent and there impri- 
soned.*^^ He was later on sent to prison in Gwalior. Then on 
December 4, 1661, he was surprised to learn that an old incident 
of his Governorship of Gujarat — his execution of ‘All Naqi in 1657 
— had been revived. He was sentenced to be executed.®* Thus 
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did Aurangzeb keep his w<jrd to Cod and the Prophet ! 

After disposing of Murad’s pretensions, Aurangzeb marched on 
Agra. Here helpless Shah Jahan tri(‘d to play at still being the 
emperor. When this failed, he tried to act the part of an affec- 
tionate father.^^ Aurangzeb matched Shah Jahan in his duplicity. 
He posed as both a loyal subject and dutiful son.®^ Much ink 
has been wasted in det(‘rminij)g who was trying to deceive the 
other and to what extent.^'*^ Neitht r of them was sincere in his 
protestation. Both were tryyig to gain time in one way or another. 
Shah Jahan's catise was however lost for ever. Aurangzeb could 
not even pretend to be moved by Shfih Jahan's olTer of letting 
Aurangzeb run the empire in Shah JahSn’s name. He aimed at 
both the form and substance of power and could not be content 
with one of the.se only. So Shah^Jahan had to accept Aurangzeb’s 
assumption of imperial power on the twenty-lirst of July, 1G58 and 
be content with being spared his life. He passed his days as 
.Auiciugzeb’s prisoner from the eighth of June, 1658, to die in 1665. 
Aurangzeb thus began what became so commr)n in the eighteenth 
century India — the sight of a former Mughal emperor spending 
his last da\s in prison. He spared his father the fiiiM humiliation 
of being executed w'hich many Mughal ‘emperors’ suffered in tin? 
eighteenth century in the ‘inter(wls' of their successors. 
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CHAPTER VII 


AURANGZEB (2) 

Hindus in the Public Services 

Akbar had opened the ranks of th(i Mughal adiriinistration to the 
Hindus and Muslims alike with the result that out of 137 living 
rnansabdars of 1,000 and above fourteen were Hindus at the time 
the Ain was completed. Under Jahangir, out of forty-seven man- 
sabdars of 3,000 and above six were Hindus. In Shah Jahan’s reign 
the number of rnansabdars was Very much increased. At the end 
of the 31st year, there were 241 rnansabdars of 1,000 and above 
out of which fifty-one were Hindus. When Aurangzeb rebelled 
against his father, Maharaja Ja§want Singh of Jodhpur was the 
premier noble of the empire holding the status of a H acSm' 
and 7,000 horses out of which 5,000 was Do Aspa and Sih Aspa 
(having two or three horses). He, thus,» held the highest office 
which was opefi to an imperial subject. In the revenue department 
Rai-i-Rayan Ragliu Nath was the imperial revenue minister at the 
time. Thus when Aurangzeb challenged his father's right to the 
throne the Hindus occupied a ver)^ important position in tln^ public 
services of the empire. ' 

Injhe subordinate ranks they monopolized the revenue and 
accounts department. The Muslims had no turn for such routine 
work and preferred to enter the state service by joining the army. 
Besides this the personal assistants of most of the executive heads 
were also Hindus. 

Such was the position when Aurangzeb claimed the empire. Un- 
fortunately for us we have no detailed oflicial history of Aurang- 
zeb’s reign. Muhammad Kazim was allowed to write the history 
of Aurangzeb’s reign for the first ten years only. The Ma^asir-i- 
‘Alarngiri and the Muntakhib-ul-Lubab do not give us that detailed 
account of the reign, the standard for which was set by Kazirn. Of 
cour:>e there arc* the voluminous Jaipur Records and the News Letters 
of Aurangzeb's reign. But tliese leave many tantalizing gaps. The 
result is that it is rather difficult to assess the position of the Hindus 
in the public services of his reign. 

An analysis of the list of rnansabdars above the rank of Yak 
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Hazari (one thousand) compiled from the contemporary Akhabarat, 
Jaipur Records, ^Alamgir Namd, Ma'’dsu4-'Alamgiri and the Munlak- 
hib-ul-Lubdb and published as an appendix to this chapter, yields a 
few interesting results. We have to keep in view the fact that it 
includes all appointments made during the reign. Thus the large 
number of the Hindu mansabdars — 206 — does not necessarily 
indicate any lil^eral policy of Aurangzeb. It is largely to be 
credited to his long reign. Thus we have four Rajas of Jaipur, Jai 
Singh I, Ram Singh, Bishan Singh and Jai Singh II included in 
the list. Similarly Udaipur is represented by three Rajas, Raj 
Singh, Jai Singh and yVmar Singh. Bikaner saw RSo Karn, Raja 
Anup Singh, the minor, Sariip Singh, Anurodh Singh and Budh 
Singh in succession ; the last oultiviug Aurangzeb. In Kota, Jagat 
Singh, Kishau Singh and Ram ♦Singh succeeded ont^ another dur- 
ing the fifty >ears of the Mughal emperor's long reign. We cannot 
therefore j)rolitably compare this list of 206 mansabdars with the 
51 Hindu mansabdars, all of whom were living at the end of the 
30th y(yar of Shah Jahan's reign. * 

We defmitel) know that out of the first forty-nine of these man- 
sabdars, not more than ten survived Aurangzeb. t)ut of th(^ next 
thirty-three commanders of 3,000, eight of thorn wereMarathas who 
had deserted Mughal service, one had ceased to ligure in th(^ annals, 
and was probably dead, six alonf are definitoly known to be living. 
Thus out of the eighty-two grandees in the list only* sixteen were 
known to be living. It is tluis safe to conclude that the total number 
of Hindu mansabdars alive at the time of Aurangz(d)’s death was 
fifty as against fifty-one towards the end of Shah Jahan’s reign. 

This means that towards the end of Aurangze])'s r(‘ign there 
was a smaller number of Hindus occupying the mansahs of 1 ,000 
and above, tlian the number of similai mansabdars towards the 
end of Shah Jahan’s reign. But the decrea.se in number becomes 
still more significant when w'li lake into account the increase in the 
total number of the mansabdars which rcj^e enormously in the 
reign of Aurangzeb. In 1657 under Shah Jahan there were 8,000 
mansabdars in all,^ whereas in 1690, the number of mansabdars 
had risen to 14556.^ During the later seventeen years of Aurang- 
zeb's reign the number must have increased still further. 

This doubling of the number of mansabdars of all classes does 
not show a proportional increase in the number of the Hindus 
who held mansabs of 1,000 and above. Thus it is safe to assert 
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that the number of the Hindus holding such ranks towards the 
end of Aurangzeb’s reign had gone down. The percentage of the 
Hindus in the higher ranks of the state could not have been more 
than 50 per cent of what it was towards the end of Shah Jahan’s 
reign. 

This list is suggestive in another way as well. When Aurangzeb 
became the emperor, we find that the two premier nobles of the 
empire were Hindus, and the finance minishn* also was a Hindu. 
Maharaja Jaswant Singh served as the Governor of Gujarat, as the 
leader of the first Mughal expedition against the Marathas, and 
then as a regent of a royal prince in the government of Kabul. 
He was deputed wherever hard work was expected. When he was 
sent against Shivaji to the Deccan, Raja Jai Singh controlled all 
the civil and military authorities iiibthe Deccan and became the 
highest ruling authority in the area.^ After exhausting all imperial 
favours as far as official salary and status were concerned, the 
emperor added to his salary a princely allowance of Rs. 25,000 a 
year.'* But towards the end of Aurangzeb’s reign we do not find a 
single Hindu provincial governor. In fact mo Hindu was appointed 
a provincial go'^unor after the death of these two Rajput com- 
manders ; no Hindu succeeded Raja Raghii Nath as the finance 
minister either. Ahkam-i-' Alamgiri contains an order which Aurang- 
zeb issued forbidding the employanent of Rajputs either as fojdars 
or provincial*’ governors.’'* This seems to have been acted upon. 
When the prince commander of an expedition recommended an 
increment in the status of Indar Singh and Bahadur Singh, 
Aurangzel) sharply reprimanded the prince and turned down the 
recommendation.** Another prince recommended Jai Singh II, for 
deputy governorship but Aurangzeb told him that it was not proper 
for him to make such a recommendation.’ Aurangzeb thus deliber- 
ately shut out the Hindus from the highest offices, though not from 
the highest ranks of the imperial services. As will be clear from the 
list in the appendix there were Hindu commanders of the highest 
ranks. But of them Sahu was a minor whom Aurangzeb was trying 
to convert to Islam.® He drew a salary without filling any office. 
Among the thirteen commanders of 5,000, nine were Marathas 
who were really raised to their high status on their submission ; 
most of them had been directly appointed to their high commands. 
Among the remaining five, two were reigning RSnas of Udaipur, 
one of Jaipur and the rest also held hereditary lands. Thus under 
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Aurangzeb, though some Hindus enjoyed the salary and the 
profits of even the highest ranks, they were not called upon in the 
hitter half of his reign, to fill any high executive or administrative 
oflices. 

The study of the fortunes of certain houses who held hereditary 
ofiice as ruling princes also yields similar result. Rana Raj Singh 
of Me war was a commander of (S,000, not so his successors who 
received a command of 5,000.'^ i^aja Jai Singh of Jaipur was a 
commander of 7,000.^^’ The fortunes of his house show an increas- 
ingly declining tendency.* His successor Ram Singh rose to be a 
commander of ^,000.^^ Raja Bishan Singh died as a commander 
of 4,000.^2 Raja Jai Singh II, had the lowest command ever held 
b\ a Kachhwaha prince, that of 2^000. In Jodhpur, after Maharaja 
Jaswant Singh came a deluge. J^aja Indar Singh, a nephew of his, 
was no doubt at first appointed to the command of 3,500 as his 
successor. But the Rajput War followed and Jodhpur was ‘annex- 
ed’ though the Rajputs did everyAiing to make the occupation as 
dillicull and as costly as possible. Raja RSjriip of Nurpur (in the 
Punjab) was a commaivVr of 3,500.^^ His son and successor Man- 
dhata is only mcntionc'd as holding the rank of a commander of 
l,()00d^ Raja Bhim Singh, the founder of the house of Banera (in 
Udaipur, Rajp itana), was a commander of 5,000,^'* but his 
son and successor Siiraj Mai roA? to the command of 1,000 only.’** 
Thus the fortune of maiiy distinguished houses declined under 
Aurangzcb. 

Aurangz(ib seemed to have followed a threefold policy with 
regard to the high Hindu rnansabdars. There was a general reduc- 
tion in the number of Hindus holding high mansabs. Hindus were 
not appointed to high executive olTice, nor called upon to discharge 
responsible military duties. Usually the heads of various hereditary 
houses were not given the same status as had been held by their 
predecessors . 

The petty officials could expect to fare no better. Various orders 
were passed to break the monopoly of the Hindus in the routine 
jobs in the revenue department and in the clerical establishment. 
There is a general order in the Kalimai^i-Ta^yyibat forbidding the 
employment of the Hindus.^’ Then there is the order preserved 
in the Ma^asir-i’^Alamgiri^^ and Muntakhib-ul-Lubab^^ forbidding 
the employment of the Hindus in the revenue department and as 
personal assistants to various executive heads. An attempt was 
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mad(' to enforce these orders. But the Hindu monopoly of these 
jobs was due to the fart that the Muslims preferred military care- 
ers. Though Aurangz('b reprimanded even a prince for daring to 
suggest the name of a Hindu for such an appointment, he could 
not succe(,‘d in diverting the energies of the Muslims to these petty 
ohictis.*” The attempt failed. Some Hindu Karoris of crownlands 
gave plare to Muslims, others in the revenue department changed 
their religion to retain their places. Aurangzcb then ordered that 
at least one of the two personal assistants to various officers should 
be a Muslim.^® H(' valiantly tried to replace Hindu public servants 
by Muslims wher(;ver he could. Twenty Hindu musketeers of the 
royal guards were dismissed to give place to Muslims on 27 July, 
In his sixte^enth year he hft^d resumed all the grants made 
to Hindus.*-*^ ^ 

No wonder these things created a feeling of suptniority among 
the Muslims. One Sayyid Amir came to Gujarat in the forty-sixth 
y(‘ar of Aiirangzt'b's niign. He was appointed to fill a post. The 
Governor discovered that h(= would have to s(‘rve under a Hindu, 
no other than Durga Has Rathor. He declined to allow him to 
assuiiK' ofIict‘ # thinking it derogatory for a Muslim to serve under 
a Hindu. A Hindu thereupon was appointerl to the office in 
quest ion. 2^' 

Aurangzeb coniribuleci to the 'widening of this gulf between 
the Hindus and the Muslims further by ordering on 19 Novem- 
ber, j7()2 that no Hindu in the army was to employ Muslim 
servants.®" 

Tire turning point in this as in many other things in this reign 
seems to have been the death of Maharaja Jas want Singh. Raja 
Raghu Nath Das, ]^Raja Jai Singh, and Maharaja Jaswant Singh 
had been three checks on Aurangzeb’s religious enthusiasm. One 
after another they died, and with the death of the last he fell 
ernancipaUid . The Rajput War, born of his intention to swallow 
Jodhpur, further estranged the Hindus, particularly the Rajputs. 
It is not right to say that afier the Rajput War no Rajput served 
under Aurangzeb. Except those bent on carving out new indepen- 
dent hereditary principalities, few Rajputs, however, could be 
found to serve enthusiastically under him. As long as Bijapur and 
Golkonda lay un conquered, there was some work for Rajput blades 
to do. But after their conquest the MarStha warfare had little to 
attract Rajput valour. When forts were surrendered by bribing 
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the commanders systematically,^® the Rajputs were no longer in 
demand. 

Thus Aurangzeb deliberaleK worsened the position of the 
Hindus in the public services. Higher ollices were closed to them ; 
the Muslims were openly preferred. A wholesale di.smissal of the 
Hindus from the revenue department was attempted without much 
success. 
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APPENDIX 1 


HINDU MANSABDARS OF AURANGZEB’S REIGN 
1659-1707 
7000 

1. Rajajaswant Singh of Jodhpur. 

2. Sainbhaji (for about 5 months on his desertion to the Mughals 
in 1678). 

3. Sahu, a ward of the emperor. 

r 

600C 

1 . Maharana Kaj Singh of Udaipur. 

2. Rai Bhan son of Shanibliaji cretaed GOOOer about 1703. 

3. Rao Kanhoji. 

4. Achpat Nayar; a Goalkonda noble who surrendered the fort 
of Satgarh to the Mughals. Rejoined Raja Ram but entered the 
Mughal service in February lh94 when he was created a com- 
mander of 6000, Zulfikar, the Mughal Commander, had him 
killed in September 1694 as he did not trust him. 

5. Satvad Dafalya. 

6. Santaji Jadun. 

7. Kaj Nayak. 

8. Bijja Naik Nimbalkar was a GOOOer in 1672. 

9. Man (Madan Singh). 

10. Makoja Mane. 

5000 

1. Raja Ram Singh of Jaipur. 

2. Maharana Jai Singh of Udaipur. 

3. Maharana Amar Singh II of Udaipur. 

4. Raja Bhim Singh of Banera. 

5. Rsja Rai Singh Sassodia of Toda. 

6. Ram Nayak of Sagar in Bijaipur. He surrendered the fort of 
Sagar to the Mughals on 28 November 1688 but died on 1 January, 
1689 within a week of his receiving the Firman. 

7. Nagoji Mane. 

8. Maloji of Madhol. 
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9. Akhaiji of Maclhol . 

10. Parsqjl Bhonsle of Nagpur. 

11. Bilaji Ninibalkar, Shivaji’s commander-in-chief at the time 
of Shivaji's submission to Jai Singh. He deserted the Mughals 
later on. 

12. Santaji, for a very short time, found fighting against the 
Mughals in 1700. 

13. Ranqji held the mansab for a very short time and is found 
fighting the Mughals in I 7 OO 4 

14. Baharaji, found fighting against the Mughals in 1700. 

15. Shankarjl Malhar, garrison commander of Satara who 
surrendered the fort to the Mughal^. 

16. Jankoji. 

17. C.hampat Bund'*la, soon a rebel and died one. 

18. Bhaku Banjara. 

19. SuiiH* Shankar. 

20. Rao Jaswant Singh. 

2 1 . Jagna Naik. 

22. Pidya (Piryj x\jlik, 

23. Soblianji. 

2 k Pratap Rao. 

25. Banne Rao. 


* mo 

1. Rao Chattar Sal Bundela, given the mansab in 1706'pA 
rebel for 20 years in Malwa. 

2 . Raja Indaraman of Dhandhera. 

3. Raja Bishan Singh of Jaipur. 

4. Rao Bhao Singh Hada of Bundi. 

5. Darnoji. 

6 . Jaswant Rao. 

7. Rambhaji. 

8 . Mahadji Naik Nirnbalkar. 

9. Rai Singh Rathor. 

10. Dattaji Jadav died in 1665. 

1 1 . Baaji Dafale. 


3500 

1. Raja Rajrup of Nurpur. 

2. Rao Karan of Bikaner. 
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3. Raja Anup Singh of Bikaner. 

4. Rao Anurodh Hada of Bundi. 

5. Raja Siijan Singh of Urchha. 

6. Raja Udai Singh Bundela of Urchha. 

7. Jakia ( Jakoji). 


3000 

1 . Raja Man Singh of Kishan Garh. 

2. Rao Dalpat Bundela of Dattiai 

3. Raja Raghunath, Diwan. 

4. Viram Dev Sassodia. 

5. Raja Kirat Singh of Jaipur. 

6. Girdhari Das Gaur. 

7. Raja Dalip Singh of Urchha. 

8. Himmat Rao Koli. 

9. Durga Das Rathor (fol a very short time in 1706'). 

10. Raja Sariip Singh of Bikaner. 

11. Rana Raghunath Singh Chandraval. 

12. Raja Ram Singh Hada of Bundi. 

13. Man 'Singh Rathor. 

14. Indar Singh Rathor, for some time Raja of Jodhpur. 

15. Vasudev Singh. 

16. Udaji Ram. 

17. Jokoji (takoji?). 

^8. Parsoji Bhonsle (=Tarsoji Pars Ram) a rebel in 1705. 

19. Sundarji. 

20. Baji Rao. 

21. Badarji (=Jiwaji). 

22. Dholuji (illegitimate) .son ofSambhajl. 

23. Anand Rao. 

24. Patang Rao. 

25. Dhanoji (==Badarji). 

26. Takoji (?) left the Mughal service in 1694. 

27. Sambhsji, son of Lalji. 

28. Netoji, son ofjadaun Rao (?) (Khorde). 

29. Dostaji. 

30. Sujan Singh Sassodia. 

31. Bhan Parohit. 

32. Kishnaji (-—Krishna Rao). 

33. JivajT. 
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34. Antaji. 


2500 

1 . Rao Shubh Karan of Dattya. 

2. Raja Devi Singh Bundeli of lirchha. 

3. Raja Hhagwant Singh, 

4. Rawat Ainar Singh Ghandravat. 

5. Kishan Singh Kachhvvaha. 

6. Raja Ram Singh Ilada of Kotah. 

7. Rao Bijdh Singh of Bundi. 

H. Sabal Singlt Sassodia. 

9. Mayyaji ( -^Mohanji^), son of Mankoji. 

10. Sambhqjl ( -Sadhoji) Pandlfre (—son ofNagarji). 

11. Mahadji : Mahadji Ghorjpare is found raiding Mughal 
territories in 1699. 

12. Raghqji. 

13. Bankoji. 

I 1. Kanhojl. 

15. l^aitoji. 

16. RustomRio. 

17. Babaji Bhonsh^ 

18. Trinbakji Bhonslo. 

19. Mankoji (s/o Mankoji). 

20. Bholerao s/o Karlujf Pandhre. 

21. Naroji Raghav. 

22. Rustam Rao. 

23. Khandoji (ihorpare. 

24. Bartoji. 

25. Rao-Kanho. 

26. Dadaji. 

27. Sadhiiji. 

28. Mahadji. 


2000 

1. Raja Jai Singh II of Jaipur. 

2. Rai Todar Mai (a Diwan) . 

3. Rija Vikram Singh of Guler (in Himachal Pradesh). 

4. Medni Singh of Srinagar (Garhwal). 

5. Ani Rai (Diwan). 

6. Raja Indar Singh. Probably 14 among 3000ers. 
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7. Raja Pntam Singh (Prithvi Singh? Rathor). 

8. Rajajagat Singh Hada. 

9. Ram Chand Bundela. 

10. Bahadur Singh. 

1 1 . Ram Singh Rathor of Ratlam. 

12. Puran Mai Bundela. 

13. Nimaji Shinde. He led the successful Maratha invasion of 
Central India in 1704. 

14. Arjoji, son of Sambhaji (?). 

15. Mankoji, son of Ankoji. * 

16. Avoji (=Naroji.'*-“Raoji?). 

17. Dinaji (=Devaji Salvia Venaji) . 

18. Shiv Singh. 

19. Lachhman Patel. 

20. Mahrnan. 

21. Bhupat Singh. 

22. MadhoNarain. 

23. Vyas Rao. 

24. lamaji (=Teemoji). 

25. Bhojrit^ 

26. Jaoji. 

27. Baithuji. 

28. Isuji. 

29. Rao Devaji. 

30. Nevoji Deccanni (probably the same as no. 29). 

3l . Bally a. 

32. Truiaji. 

33. Dhankoji. 

34. Bagoji. 


1500 

1. Amar Singh Sassodia of Rampura. 

2. Raj2 MSn Singh of Guler. 

3. Amar Singh Kachhwaha of Narwar. 

4. Bir Singh of Chamba (in Himachal Pradesh). 

5. Raja Ajit Singh of Jodhpur. 

6. Chaturbhuj Chauhan. 

7. Raghunath Singh Rsthor. 

8. Udai Singh Mertia. 

9. Manohar D3s Sassodia. 
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10. Rai Mukand. 

1 1 . Indar Man Bundela ? 

12. Gopal Singh Kachhwaha. 

13. Jagat Singh. 

14. Kesari Singh. 

15. Mitra Sen Bundela. 

16. Raja Mohkam Singh. 

17. Kishan Singh Toinar. 

18. Udai Bhan Rathor. 

19. Jagrarn Kachhwaha. 

20. Diirga Sin^i. 

21. Pahar Singh. 

22. Bijai Singh (==Bijai Rao, soft of Jodun Rao). 

23. Harjas Gaur. 

24. Dakoji ( = BcoJi). 

25. Krishnaji (3000er?) 

26. Ramaji —Ram Rao, son of Ganpatji. 

27. Sambhaji. * 

28. Jodaunji ( — Sadhuji*Son of Shivaji Nelkar). 

29. Akoji (=Byaiikar). 

30. Anchi Achal Rao. 

31. Shivaji Nelkar. 

32. Baiibir Rio. 

33. Hanbir Rao. 

34. Kang Naik. 

WOO 

1 . Guman Singh. 

2. Raja Maha Singh Bhadorya. 

3. Raja Sher ( = ChdUar) Singh of Charnba. 

4. Raja Kalyan Singh of Bandhu. 

5. Raja Udai Singh of Charnba. 

6. Rawat Jaswant Singh of Dungarpur. 

7. Sultan Singh. 

8. Kapur Singh Hada. 

9. GopSl Singh Chandrawat of Rampura. He became a rebel 
on his estate being given to his son on his conversion to Islam. 
He submitted for a short period, but died a rebel. 

10. Virbhan. 

11. Purshotam Singh. 
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12. Paclam Singh, son of Karan. 

13. Chet Singh. 

14. Bhawani Das. 

15. Surajinal Gaur . 

J6. Arjun Gaur. 

17. Dal Singh Sassodia. 

18. Raja Ram Das Kachhwaha of Narwar. 

19. Badan Singh Bhodorya. 

20. Bahadur Singh. 

21. Suraj Mai, son of Raja Bhim Singh of Banera. 

22. Raghiinath Ghorpara. ' 

23. Khandoji, son of Jiwaji. 

24. Rao Man, son of Jadiin Rai. 

25. Mahoji (— Mahadji) of Mudhol. 

26. Prahladji. 

27. Ambaji. 

28. Chatroji ( ™Chanduji) . 

29. Ratan Rao. 

30. Narsingh Rao. 

31. Raja BJiagwant Singh of Urchha. 

32. Lung Nayak. 

33. Sujan Rao. 

34. Dayant Rai (Dlwan). 

35. Salai Sal Rath or. 

3^. Manaji, son of Nagoji. 

37. Gharkuji, son of Vankar Rao. 

38. Maluji, son of Saruji. 

39. Baluji —(Maluyi), son of Bahoroji. 

40. Ambaji, son of Makuji. 

41. Naboji, son of Lakiiji. 

42. Raojoghat. 

43. Birumji. 

44. Man Singh, son of Jadun Rai. 

45. Jagdev Rao, son of Dattaji. 

46. Jagdar. 

47. Raghoji. 

48. Netaji. 

49. BagajI 

50. Baherji. 

51. Sainbhaji. 
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52. Sidhuji. 

53. Ram Ran. 

This list includes several names, not less than 40, who did 
not serve Aurangzeb as inansabdar for long. Some names appear 
twice in the same or varying spellings in the Court Records in 
Persian. I he total in the text refers to such mansabdars as, it 
could be ascertained, served Aurangzeb long enough for their 
holders U) rank as mansabdars. A Maiatha noted as a inansabdar 
at (me place appears as a rebel soon after in other records. 



CHAPTER VIII 


AURANGZEB (3) 

Religious fanaticism has seldom been content with enforcing its 
edicts on the followers of the faith alone. When departures from the 
strict lines of the law are condemned in ‘the faithful’, it becomes 
naturally difficult to allow members of other religions to indulge 
in practices — not only sanctioned but Qrdained by their own reli- 
gion — which are downright contrary to ‘the faith’. Public acts 
naturally demand notice first. 

Destruction o)* Hindu Temples 
<. 

Early in the reign ofShah Jahan, it was i)rought to his notice 
that the building of new temples and the repairing of old ones, 
though in conformity with the liberal practices of the reign of 
Akbar and Jahangir were, in reality, against the Muslim law and 
usage. As we have already seen, Shah JaKan for some time tried to 
enforce the MCislim law, as thus interpreted. But later in his reign 
several temples were repaired and added to. Shortly after coming 
to the throne, Aurangzeb issued the following order on 28 Febru- 
ary, 1659, probably in connexion with a dispute as to the right of 
‘holding charge of’ the ancient temples of Banaras. 

‘I 4 has been decided according to our canon law that long 
standing temples should not be demolished but no new temples be 
allowed to be built. .. .Our royal command is that you should 
direct that in future no person shall, in unlawful ways, interfere 
with or disturb the Brahmans and other Hindu residents in those 
places.’^ 

This, however, did not cover military operations. In 1661 
Aurangzeb in his zeal to uphold, what he considered to be the law 
of Islam, sent orders to his viceroy of Bihar, Daud Khan, to 
conquer Palainau. In the military operations that followed, many 
temples were destroyed* signalizing the victories of the Mughal 
arms. Towards the end of the same year when Mir Jumla made 
war on the Raja of Kuch Bihar, the Mughals destroyed many 
temples during the course of their operations. Idols were broken, 
and some of the temples were converted into mosques.^ 
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But these were military measures. Such destruction had taken 
place even in the reign of Jahangir and Shah Jahan in the wake of 
military operations. Soon, however, Aurangzeb began to act even 
without the provocation of military necessity. The temple of Som- 
nath was destroyed early in his reign. ^ This seems to have been 
one of the results of the order sent to his officials in Gujarat dated 
20 November, 1665.^ Aurangzeb gave directions for the destruction 
of such temples in Gujarat as had at one time been destroyed or 
desecrated by him as the prince viceroy of Gujarat but had later 
on been resumed by the ifindus. It is difficult to understand why 
these temples hi Gujarat were singled out for attack. Aurangzeb 
probably felt that he was thus initiating no new policy, but simply 
carrying out Shah Jahan’s original policy which had been later 
reversed . ^ 

This seems to have been followed by an order to the governor 
of Orissa. It bears no date, but as it refers to new temples only 
and orders the destruction of temples built during the last ten or 
twelve years, it might have been i?>sued in 1669 and presumably 
within the first twelve .years (lunar) of Aurangzob’s reign. The 
provincial governor thereupon issued the follov^ng order to his 
officials : 

‘To all fojdars, garrison commanders, accountants, district 
collectors of land revenue and their ofiicials from Katak to Midna- 
pur on the frontiers of Qrissa. * 

‘The imperial bakhshi Asad Khan has sent a letter written ac- 
cording to the instructions of the emperor to say that the emperor, 
learning from the News Letters of the province of Orissa that at the 
village of Tilkkuti in Mednipur a temple has been built, has issued 
his august mandate for its destruction and the destruction of all 
temples built anywhere in the province. Therefore, you are hereby 
commanded with extreme urgency that immediately on the receipt 
of this letter you should destroy the above-mentioned temples. 
Every temple built during the last ten or twelve years should be 
demolished without delay. Also do not allow the Hindus and in- 
fidels to repair their old temples. Reports of the destruction of 
temples should be sent to the court under the seal of Qazis and at- 
tested by pious Shaikhs.’® 

This order was obviously provoked by the building of a new 
temple in a village in Orissa. It is apparent even from a perusal of 
the Banaras sanad already quoted, that early in Aurangzeb’s reign 
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it see 111 s to have been ordered tliat no new temples were to be 
built nor old oiH?s repaired. It was presumably on that account 
that the News Letters had mentioned the building of a new temple 
in an insignificant village of Orissa. As the law seems to have been 
defied and its defiance gone unnoticed and unpunished, the new 
order left nothing to the discretion of the civil or military servants 
of the empire — some of them were Hindus who might have ignored 
the order. 1 he governor addressed his instructions to the military 
officers serving as commanders of garrisons, executive heads of the 
Sarkars serving as fojdars, heads of the revenue department in the 
sarkar, agents of the fojdars, and accountants. Novf this roped in 
almost all Mughal oflicers, civil and military. As usually there was 
not much love lost between the representatives of different depart- 
ments in the same locality, the governor ensured that none of them 
should be remiss in performing his duty in this connexion by the 
fear of being complained against by others. However, there was still 
the fear that in any one locality all might conspire to leave this 
work undone. Even this was provided against. Their own accounts 
were not to be trusted. They had to get .them attested by the 
Q,azis and piou^ Shaikhs. 

About the same time Aurangzeb's attention turned towards 
Mathura. Here many beautiful temples had been raised by the 
piety of the Hindu RSjas and riclF men, particularly during the 
reign of Akbfir and Jahangir. Aurangzeb picked out for attack 
what looked like a work of repairs in the famous temple of Keshav 
Rai. Its railing that had once been made of wood had long ]>efore 
become too weak to serve any useful purpose. Under Shah Jahan, 
Dara Shukoh had built at his own cost a railing of stone. Being a 
work of repairs as well as a new structure, it became an emblem 
of a Muslim’s fall from grace. On 14 October, 16G(3, its removal 
by the fojdar of Mathura was reported to the imperial court.’ 
Some lime after the death of Jai Singh, Aurangzeb is alleged to 
have demolished the Lalta temple near Delhi.® 

It was three )ears later that a general order was issued for the 
destruction of all the schools and temples of the Hindus. On 9 
April, 1669, it was reported to the emperor, that the Brahmans 
of Sind, Multan and particularly of Banaras were using tlieir 
temples as schools, which attracted students, Hindus and Muslims 
alike, from great distances. Jahangir had not been able to tolerate 
even a young Muslim going to a Yogi for instruction in religious 
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matters. It was but natural, therefore, that Aurangzeb should 
have been upset by such a report. But whereas Jahangir had held 
the two Muslims concerned guilty and punished them, Aurangzeb 
gave an order for the punishment of those whose only offence was 
the imparting of religious education to those who came to them. 

Orders were now sent to the Governors of all the provinces that 
they should destroy the schools and temples of the 'infidels’ and put 
an end to their educational activities as well as the practices of the 
religion of the Kafirs. “ De Graaf who was at Hooghly in 1()7(), 
heard about these orders and reported : 

‘In the month of January, all the governors and native oflicers 
received an order from the Great Mughal prohibiting the practice 
of Pagan religion throughout the country and closing down all the 
temples and sanctuaries of idol worshippers . .in the hope that 
some Pagans would embrace the Muslim religion.’ 

It is rather difficult to understand the reasoning of the quasi- 
official historian or to follow Aurangzeb’s lino of thought. Com- 
plaints came only from certain parts*of the country, not from all 
over the empire. If Stt?y party was guilty of the violation of any 
Muslim injunction or secular Mughal law, at woiv they were the 
teachers concerned in those ‘reprehensible practices’. The temples 
had rather been sinned against than sinning. For the fault of 
certain Brahmans, to destroy the places of religious worship of 
the Hindus was nothing but criminal. It is moi^^ reasonable to 
suppose, therefore, that the reason oflicially advanced in tli(^ chro- 
nicle was only an occasion, if not the excuse, for Aurangzeb’s 
embarking on a militant policy of religious persecution. He must 
have already made up liis mind to launch ufK)n a general attack 
on Hindu places of worship. It formed a part of his plan of govern- 
ing India according to what he understood to be the stric t letter 
of the Muslim law. 

This general order formed a parting of the ways between the old 
and the new Mughal religious policy. It made Ak bar’s plan of a 
secular state in India a dream. It went back not only on the 
tolerant practices of Akbar, but the earlier Muslim ways of govern- 
ing India as w^ell. It made the Muslim rulers of India onc;e 
again the conejnerors and wielders of the sword of Islam rather 
than her rulers. Now and then a Feroz Shah or a Sikandar Lodhi 
had tried to embark on such a policy earlier but even they had 
not thought it politic to embark on such programme of wholesale 
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destruction, Aumngzeh in launching forth this attack on Hindu- 
ism did go against the practices of most of the earlier Muslim rulers 
in India and elsewhere. 

Soon after the order was issued, reports of the destruction of 
temples from all over the empire began to arrive. A royal messen- 
ger was sent to demolish the temple of Malarina (now in Jaipur 
but probably then included in the imperial district of Ajmer) in 
May, 1669.^^ In August, 1669, the temple of Visvanath at Banaras 
was demolished. The presiding priest of the temple was just in 
time to remove the idols from the temple and to throw them into 
a neighbouring well which thus became a centre oV pious interest 
ever after. The temple of Gopi Nath in Banaras was also destroyed 
about the same time. He is alleged to have tried to demolish the 
Shaiva temple of Jangamwadi in Banaras. The tradition has it that 
his attempt failed because of the opposition which the heavenly 
hosts of Shiva threatened to put up if he persisted in his designs. 

Then came the turn of the temple of Keshav Rai at Mathura 
built at a cost of Rs. 33,00,000 by Rao Bir Singh Bundela in the 
reign of Jahangir.^* It had excited the ^nvy of many Muslims, 
before Aurang^eb, who however had not Aurangzeb’s opportuni- 
ties and power. It had been built after the style of the famous 
temple at Bindraban which Min Singh had built at a cost of 
Rs. 5,00,000. But Bir Singh had 'improved upon his model and 
spent more thaVi six times as much as Man Singh had lavished on 
his shrine at Bindraban. It had become a centre of pilgrimage 
for the whole of India. The idols, studded with precious stones 
and adorned with gold work, were all taken to Agra and there 
buried under the steps of Jahanara’s mosque. The temple was 
levelled to the ground and a mosque was ordered to be built on the 
site to mark the acquisition of religious merit by the emperor. 

No wonder that this struck consternation in the Hindu mind. 
The priests of the temple of Govardhan founded by the Valabha- 
carya sought safety in flight. The idols were removed and the 
priests softly stole out in the night. Imperial territories offered no 
place of safe asylum either to the god or his votaries. After an 
adventurous journey, they at last reached Jodhpur. Maharaja 
Jaswant Singh was away on imperial errands. His subordinates in 
the state did not feel strong enough to house the god who might 
have soon excited the wrath of the Mughal emperor. DSmodar 
Lai, the head of the priesthood in charge of the temple, sent 
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Gopinath to Maharaja Raj Singh to beg for a place to be able to 
serve his religion in peace. The Sassodia prince extended his wel- 
come to Damodar Lai. The party left Champasani on 5 December, 
1671, and was right royally received by Maharana Raj Singh on 
thefroniicrs of his state. It was decided to house the god at Sihar 
and with due religious ceremony, the god was installed on 10 
March, 1672.^^ Mewar thus became the centre of Vaisnavisrn in 
India. The tiny village of Sihar has now grown into an important 
town which, named after the god, is now known as Nathadwara. 

At Kankroli (in Udaipur State) another Vaisnava idol of Knna 
similarly brought down from Bindraban fead been housed a little 
earlier. It forms another, though less famous, shrine of Vaisnavisrn 
in India today. Thanks to .\iir*ngzeb’s religious zeal, Udaipur 
state became a new Bindrat^n to the devotees of the Bliakti 
cult. 

In Gujarat, the Hindus of Surat discovered an ingenious method 
of saving some of their temples. They agreed to pay for th(* pri- 
vilege of keeping them safe. This, however, led to greater demands 
from the Qazis and .the censors till at last the banias began to 
groan under their extortion.’® 

These measures were bound to create opposition in some quar- 
ters at least. In March, 1671, it was reported that a Mu.slim 
odicer who had been sent to demolish the Hindu temples in and 
around Ujjain was kilfcd with many of his followers in the riot 
that had followed his attempts at destroying the temples there. 
He had succeeded in destroying some of the temples, burin one 
place, a Rajput chief had oppo.sed this wanton destruction of his 
religious places. He overpowered the Mughal forces and destroyed 
its leader and many of his mon.^® In Gujarat somewhere near 
Ahmedabad, Kolis seem to have taken possession of a mosque 
probably built on the site of a temple and prevented reading of 
Friday prayers there. Imperial orders were thereupon issued to 
the provincial officers in Gujarat to secure the use of the mosque 
for Friday prayers.®*^ 

We have already noticed that De Graaf heard of the general 
order issued by Auraiigzeb for the destruction of Hindu places of 
worship in January, 1670. In far off Bengal, it took some time to 
actively pursue the policy laid down by the emperor. But at last 
in the first half of the year 1672, government agents were sent to 
all parganas with orders to carry out the emperor’s instructions 
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and destroy all the Hindu temples.*^ 

The records of the reign thereafter are silent for some years. 
This may be either due to a slackening of the imperial zeal in the 
matter or the incidents became too ordinary an alTair to be record- 
ed by the court chroniclers. 

This lull was broken in 1679, when Aurangzeb’s fury broke out 
with a vengeance. Maharaja Jaswant Singh died on 10 December, 
167H. When Aurangzob heard of his death towards the end of the 
month, he waited patiently for .some time and then on 9 March, 

1679, orders were given for the sequestration of the state to the 
crown. About this time Dorib Khan had been sent to Khandela 
where he demolished various temples in the neighbourh( 3 od on 8 
Marc h, 1679.^* This was followed by the despatch of Khan-i- 
Jahan to Jodhpur. He destroyed m?>ny temples there early in 1679 
and as an evidence of his ‘meritorious conduct’ he brought cart- 
lo<ids of idols to D:d!ii. These wtTe placed in public places in the 
Court and the Friday Mosque.-^ Aurangzel^ was not yet at war 
with Jodhpur which had really been converted into a crownland 
property. The destruction of its temi)les tliorefore was not an act 
of warfare. It Mvts an announcement that the state vvas no longer 
b(Mng governed by a Hindu Raja but had now’ passed into impe- 
rial hands. 

Auraugzeb’s dealings with the Rathors of Jodhpur resulted in 
the Rajput Wiir. Udaipur offered unique opportunities for haras- 
sing the Mughals. The Maharana tied to his mountains leaving 
Udaipur to pa.ss into the hands of the Mughals. The royal temple 
in front of the palace was destroyed. When Aurangzeb visited 
Udai Sagar on 24 January, 1680, he ordered that the three temples 
that were standing on the edge of the lake be demolished. On 29 
January, it was reported that the number of temples destroyed in 
and around Udaipur (of course including the four already men- 
tioned) was 172. Aurangzeb’s visit to Ghitor on 22 February, 

1680, was followed by the destruction of 63 temples there. Thus 
in the state of Udaipur alone 235 temples were reported to have 
been destroyed. These probably did not include the temple at 
Somesvara in Western Mewar.*® 

Udaipur was at war with Delhi, the destruction of its temples 
may have formed a part of the ruthless military campaign under- 
taken with a view to compelling the Rajputs to sue for peace. But 
it produced a lamentable effect. Bhim, a younger son of the Rani, 
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retaliated by attacking Ahmedabad and demolishing many 
mosques, big and small, there.-® 

But Aurangzeb did not coniine his iconoclastic activities to the 
warring states alone. Orders were given to demolish Hindu temples 
in the friendly state lA' Jaipur as well. An imperial agent, Abu 
Tarab, was sent for this purpose and he set about his task with a 
thoroughness that soon prodticed a panic. Most of the temples he 
was able to destroy easily,*’ but there was some opposition in one 
temple. Certain Rajputs assumed positions there wherefrom they 
could easily deal with tht^ masons who were sent to demolish the 
temple. The ifnperial agents had soon to beat a retreat. The 
ofllcer in ( barge of the party thereupon complained to the Raja’s 
olTicials. A fojdar was askcxl to mccompany the imperial agent to 
insure tliat the imjx'rial ofliei^ys were not molested in their task of 
pulling down tht^ Kauple. 'rhere was a skirmish between the 
soldiers accotnpanying the fojdar and the Rajputs in the temple. 
Not before all the Rajputs had be(ui killed was it possil^le for th(» 
un]){‘rial agent to destroy the temple.** Abii Tarab reachi'd the 
court <m 10 August, ItliO, and reported that h(‘ had demolished 
as many as sixty-si\' t^nph's in Amber.** A ^^Uler from one 
B]iagw«an Das to Raja Ram Singh written probably about this 
time tells us of the destruction of Karor (^) tc'inple in Amber by 
Dalair, an irnpeiial messenger. V 

When the war witk the Rajputs was over, Auftingzeb decided 
to leave Ajmer for the Deccan. His inarch seems to liav(i been 
marked with the destruction of many temples on the way.**V3n 21 
May, 1681, the superintendent of the labourers was ordered t(D 
destroy all the temples on the route*. Some time after, one 
Manawar Beg, a mason, with thirty artisans was sent to raze the 
temples of the Rajputs.'** On 27 September, 1681, the emperor 
issued orders for the destruction of the temples at Lakheri.*'* On 
13 October, 1681, when he left Jaipur, Qtimar-iid-Din suggested 
that though all the temples in the neighbourhood had been closed, 
they should be destroyed. Aurangzeb however was content with 
closing them down and ordered that they be allowed to stand as 
there were no Muslims living in that area.'*"* 

When Aurangzeb made war upon Bijapur and Golkanda he met 
with stout opposition from some of his divines. Shaikh-nl-Islam, 
his Sadr-us-Sadur, was dismissed for opposing it. His successor 
‘Abdulah remonstrated against the destruction of the Muslims in 
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the afTair. He was forbidden royal presence. 

Naturally when Golkanda was conquered, the emperor justified 
its conquest by ordering the destruction of the temples in Hydera- 
bad and their conversion into mosques in 1687.®® The fall and 
capture of Bijapur was similarly solemnized though here the des- 
truction of temples seems to have been delayed for several years, 
pro])abIy till 1698.^^ 

EKewh(‘re the same policy was being followed. About this time, 
on 14 April, 1692, orders were issued to the provincial governor 
and the district fojdar to demolish the templets at Rasulpur.®® In 
1693, the llaithcswar temple at Bar Nagar in Gujarat was demo- 
lished.^^* 

A Jaipur letter dated 14 February, 1690, reported that in 
Kanwar in Jaipur, where the templjs had perhaps already been 
demolished, a religious fair was held and idols were publicly wor- 
shipped. This happened three times in the course of a year. The 
censor complained to the ( mperor so that suitable action might be 
taken «ngainst those responsible for it."*** 

(jhulam Muhammed, a news-writer, accqmpanying the expedi- 
tion against the^^Jats reported on 28 May, 1690, to the emperor 
that Mohan Singh, one of the Rajput chiefs accompanying Bishan 
Singh, had sot up a temple in the house of Sardul Singh. In 
December, lb90, a complaint was made to the emperor that the 
temples in Mvirwar that had once been ^con verted into places of 
residence by th(', Muslim Jagirdar had again been opened for 

public worship. 

Sankar, a messenger, was sent to demolish a temple near Sheo- 
gaon. He came back after pulling it down on 20 November, 1693.^^ 
In April, 1694, it was reported to the emperor that the imperial 
censor had tried to prevent public idol worship in Jaisinghpura 
near Aurangabad. The Vairagi priests of the temple were arrested 
but were soon rescued by the Rajputs.^^ 

Bijai Singh and several other Hindus were reported to be carry- 
ing on public worship of idols in a temple in the neighbourhood 
of Ajmer. On 23 June, 1691, the governor of Ajmer was ordered 
to destroy the temple and stop the public celebration of idol worship 
there.^® In a.d. 1696-97 (1108 a.h.) orders were issued for the 
destruction of the major temples at Sorath in Gujarat.^® 

Muhammad Shah, censor attached to the army, reported that 
many soldiers went to worship idols in the temple at Purandhar. 
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On 2 January, 1705, orders were given that the temple be dese- 
crated and demolished."*" The temple of Wakenkhera in the fort 
was demolished on 2 March, 1705.^* 

Besides these cases where dates are available there are others 
where the dates are not definitely known. 

The Jum’a Masjid at Irach (in Bundelkhand) is assigned to 
Aurangzeb’s reign. It is said to be built of materials taken from a 
Hindu temple.^® While passing through Udaipur in Bundelkhand 
(about 1681) Aurangzeb is said to have ordered the Saiva temple 
there to be demolished. ThS orders were however modified and the 
temple was converted into a mosque.^® The temples at Gayaspur 
near Bhilsa^* and the temple of Khaundai Rao in Gujarat were 
also destroyed • 

In a small village in the Sarkjr of Sirhind, a Sikh tciinple was 
demolished and converted into a mosque. An imam was appointed 
who was subsequently kill(‘d.^-* Several other Sikh temples were 
also destroyed.®^ 

In Orissa some time before 1670*the temple at Kedarpur was 
demolished and convertQd into a mosque.’’*^ 

The private house of a Rajput, Devi Singh, in^hc pargana of 
Alup, which was used as a temple, was converted into a mosque. 

Aurangzeb urged the appointment of an officer on special duty 
in order to destroy the Hindu#temples in Maharashtra. He dis- 
covered that it was not possible for the labourers ^companying 
the royal army on the march to destroy all the temples during the 
short time at their disposal witli the limited number of rnen^vail- 
able to them.®’ 

He stopped the public worship at the Hindu temple of Dwarka.®® 
When Aurangzeb conquered Karnatic he allowed the famous 
temple at Tirupati there to stand, partly on account of the large 
revenue he is alleged to have derived from the pilgrimages of the 
Hindus to the temple and partly for fear that its destruction 
might cause a rebellion difficult so suppress.®® 

Aurangzeb destroyed the temples at Mayapur (Hardwar) and 
Ayodhya.®® ‘All of them are thronged with worshippers, even 
those that are destroyed are still venerated by the Hindus and 
visited by the offering of alms.’®* 

The news-writer of Ranthambore reported the destruction of a 
temple in Parganah Bhagwant Garh. Gaj Singh Gor had repaired 
the temple and made some additions thereto.®** Royal orders for the 
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destructions of the temples in Malpura Toda were received and 
two officers were assigned for this work.®^^ 

But India is a big country. Not even Aurangzeb’s zeal was 
equal to the task of destroying all the temples in the country. 
From time to time he had to issue orders modifying the general 
orders passed in 1669. Thus we find that though he gave orders 
for the destruction of all the Hindu public temples, yet he was 
content with closing down those that were built in an entirely 
Hindu population. If the English Factors are to be believed, his 
officers allowed the Hindus to take ^back their temples from the 
government on payment of large sums of moroey. In the South 
whore he spent the last twenty-seven years of his reign, Aurangzeb 
was usually content with leaving' many Hindu temples standing 
as he was afraid of thus rousing khe feelings of his Hindu subjects 
in the Deccan where the suppression of rebellions was not an easy 
matter. An idol in a niche in th(‘ fort of Golkonda is said to have 
been spared by Aurangzeb. But the discontent occasioned by his 
orders could not be thus brought to an end. 

Some Hindu temples built in the reign of Aurangzeb are known 
to exist in the town of Bishalpur (in Bengal). These temples date 
back to his reign according to the inscriptions to be found on 
them. Two were built in 1681 and one was built in 1690.®* As the 
San ads and Parvanas preserved in various revenue record offices 
in Bihar ilb?strate, grants continued V) be made occasionally to 
Brahmans, Bairagis, Bhats and Matthadeshes in that province at 
least dll 1699. Occasionally an earlier grant was reduced in value. 

Aurangzeb allowed the Sahasraing tank in Gujarat to be kept 
filled with water at the expense of the state.®^ He is said to 
have made a grant of land to a temple at Gaya.* Another grant 
to the priests of a temple on the Brahmaputra has been traced in 
Assam.®® 


Aurangzeb and the Sikhs 

After Guru Hargovind^s release from prison, he was soon com- 
pelled to leave Chak Hargovind — as Amritsar was then known — 
and seek shelter in Punjab Hills. Here at last he was left alone for 
some time at Kiratpur. When Kiratpur was conquered, the Guru 
left it and took his residence at Taxal®® (near Kalka) . But he seems 
to have returned to Kiratpur. His successor Har Rai, a grandson, 
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was barely fourteen when he became the Guru and seems to have 
passed his days in peace at Kiratpur. During Dara’s flight to the 
Punjab, the Guru accompanied the unfortunate prince with a con- 
tingent of soldiers. But when desertions started, Guru Har Rai also 
left the prince to his fete.*® His son Ram Rai waited on the emperor 
at Delhi and incurred the emperor’s displeasure for his brother’s con- 
duct at the court.®’ When the Guru died in November 1661,®* he ap- 
pointed his son Har Kishan who was not yet five years of age, to 
succeed him. The Sikh tradition asserts that Auraiigzeb called him 
to Delhi ; rather unwillingty, the child Guru went there with his 
advisors. The Giti'u died of smallpox in Delhi on March 30, 1664.®® 
It is however difllcult to believe that fanatic as he was, Aurangzeb 
w(MiId Iiave summonoLl a child ofieven years of age to him or, if 
he did so summon Iiim, would h^^ive left him alone after he reached 
Delhi. The child Guru’s visit to Delhi remains a mystery. 

After his doalii the Guru’s grandfather, I’egh Bahadur, then 
j)assing his days p('acefully at Bakala on the B(‘as, was acknowl- 
edged the (biru.’^' He had been twice*passed over for tlu; oflice ; 
once by his father in Xavour of Har Rai, his grandson, who was 
only H at the titu'e oi' accession, and then by tli# nephew, in 
favour of his own son, Hari Kishan, who was less then six when he 
became the Guru. Now when he was forty-three Tegh Bahadur 
became the Guru. He naturallf came to Kiratpur where his two 
predecessors had lived. Soon he left it to found •a new town 
Makhowal,’' some 15 miles away. He did not remain here long 
and with his wife and mother left the Punjab to which ho returned 
in 1671. He was arrested in 1675, not at Makhowal but some- 
where else in the Punjab,’^ probably on the same charge which 
Jahangir had at first thought of using against Guru Arjun, being a 
successful teacher whom people flocked to pay respect to. Brought 
to Delhi, he was condemned to a cruel death by the fanatic empe- 
ror on II November, 1675,’^ thus becoming the second martyred 
Guru of the Sikhs. But as events were to prove his martyrdom 
was not as ^..asily forgiven as that of the first martyr Guru, 
Arjun. As mentioned above Guru Har Rai had joined Dara after 
Aurangzeb’s first coronation but had left him when he discovered 
that his cause was becoming hopeless on account of desertions.’"* 
It is not likely that Aurangzeb recalled this after so many years 
and called upon the Guru to answer for his nephew’s indiscretion 


now. 
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Various reasons for Guru Tegh Bahadur’s arrest have been 
advanced. The popular Sikh tradition which makes the Guru offer 
his head to stem the rising tide of Muslim fanaticism under 
Aurangzeb’® leaves many things unexplained and raises more ques- 
tions than it seeks to answer. It is contradicted by contemporary 
historian, Sujan Rai who flatly declares that the Guru was arres- 
ted by the imperial officers.’’ A Muslim writer ascribes Ym execution 
to Tegh Bahadur’s refusal to become a Muslim.’* But this could 
not he the original cause of his arrest. Guru Gobind Singh seems 
to imply that his father refused to reveal reality and chose to be 
beheaded. This has been usually interpreted as ‘implying that he 
refused to perform a miracle. Bakhtmal writing early in the eight- 
(^enth century actually gives this ^reason for his execution.’® It is 
possible that the arrest and subseq^ient execution, of the Guru was 
the result of Aurangzeb’s fanatic campaign against active leaders 
of anti-Islamic thought in his^ dominions. It is possible that some- 
body might even have brought up the proselytizing activities of 
Guru Hargovind whom Muhsin Fani credits with converting 
many Muslims. The Guru’s execution may have inspired a Sikh 
at Agra to throw a stone at the emperor while he was returning 
fiom Friday prayers in the Jam’a Masjid. The culprit was arrested 
and must have been executed. 

Guru Tegh Bahadur’s sc>n anc? successor was yet a boy. The 
emperor was otherwise busy first in his Rajput war and then in his 
campaign in the south. Meanwhile grown to manhood, Guru 
Govind Singh had taken advantage of the respite granted to him 
and put his Sikhs together as a devoted band of the faithful. In 
1693 it was reported to the emperor in the south that Guru Govind 
Singh had proclaimed himself an incarnation of Nanak. How this 
concerned the emperor, we do not know, but those who had con- 
veyed the news must have been disappointed because all that the 
emperor did was to order that he be admonished through the 
fojdar of Sirhind. The imperial order was carried out but rather 
strangely this was reported to the emperor in the south on 16 
April 1699.*® Jaipur tradition has it that Raja Jai Singh II under 
Mu‘azzam defeated the Sikhs in a battle at Multan in 1697-98.®^ It 
is possible that 20,000 Sikhs who are said to have been killed while 
being escorted out of the Punjab died about this time.®* This may 
have followed Aurangzeb’s order to the prince to quell the Sikhs 
and drive them out of the districts under his command®* because 
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they had been reported to be creating disturbances in the neigh- 
bourhood of Lahore.®^ The Guru had, probably about this time, 
advised his Sikhs to respect the political authority of Aurangzeb’s 
government just as they would his own spiritual authority.®^ 

We next hear of Khwaja Husain Khan*s appointment for put- 
ting an end to the trouble caused by ‘infidel worshippers ofNanak*. 
Reinforcements were sent to help him in this task.®® He seems to 
have pressed the Guru very hard and at last compelled him to 
evacuate Anandpur on 21 December 1704. The Guru’s departure 
from the town was not interfered with. But as soon as the Guru 
reached the banks of the Sarsa, he was set upon by the Mughals 
and their allies from the rear. The Guru escaped again to take 
shelter in a zimindar’s h(3use at •Charnkaur. It was besieged by 
the Mughal commanders ancj even artillery, which might have 
been originally assembled for use against Anandpur, was moved 
thereto.®’ Once again the Guru was able to elude the besiegers and 
leave the havaili iu the darkness of*thc night. 

The Mughals, however, had captured a ])rize in the two sons of 
the Guru who had g( 4 Useparated from him whim he had escaped 
from the Mughals at Kot Nahang on the Sirsa. Tjjey were asked 
to embrace Islam and at their natural refusal were executed at 
Sirhind. Their martyrdom was very much utilized by Banda in his 
campaign against the Muslims ’m the Punjab. 

The Guru spent his forced exile from Anandpur in*a vain attempt 
at seeking redress from Aurangzeb. The emperor died in 1707 
before the two had had an opportunity of meeting. 

Punitive Regulations against the Hindus 

Besides the measures Aurangzeb took for the purpose of reduc- 
ing the number of the Hindus in the public services, many other 
restrictions were imposed on them. The pilgi image tax was re- 
imposed.®® Bernier tells us that at the time of an eclip.se of the Sun 
three lakhs of rupees were paid to the state. ®‘^ Rupa Brahman 
offered to pay to the state Rs. 1,000 in a lump sum on behalf of 
the pilgrims visiting Pushkar (near Ajmer) in order to save them 
the indignity inflicted on them during the collection. This was 
accepted.®®® The celebration of some religious festivals was stopped. 
The Holi ceased to be celebrated by imperial orders issued on 20 
Novermber, 1665.®® It was not a police order alone, promulgated 
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for the purpose of keeping peace and order during the Holi days 
as Sir Jadu Nath Sarkar has suggested.®^ Raja Bhim of Banera 
and Kishen Singh while serving in South India in 1692, made 
arrangements for the celebration of Holi. The censor tried to 
stop the celebration, but as Bhim and Kishen Singh were officers 
of high status, the censor’s attempts were of no use. He reported 
the matter to the emperor by whose order the celebrations were 
stopped.®* In 1704, 200 soldiers were placed at the disposal of the 
censor for the purpose of preventing the celebration of the Holi.®^ 
Of course the emperor was not always &ble to stop the celebrations. 
In 1693 there was a riot in Agra during the celebrations and many 
persons were wounded.®^ The celebration of Dipavali also was pro* 
hibited in 1665.®® In 1703 Hindus were not allowed to burn their 
dead on the banks of the river §abarmati in Ahmedabad.®® An 
earlier order issued in 1696 had imposed similar restrictions with 
regard to the Jamuna in Delhi.®’ 

An order was issued to the jagirdar of Mustafabad to close the 
hot water-springs there to 'the public. The Hindus performed 
worship there whereas Muslim paralytics came for a cure. The 
paraphernalia ^f worship were also confiscated.®® 

Fireworks of all kinds were prohibited.®® It was laid down in the 
Faiawa-i-'^ Alamgiri that the Hindus should not be allowed to look 
like Muslims. In furtherance of this it was ordered in 1694 that, 
except Rajpu^cS and Marathas, no Hindus were to be allowed to 
ride an ‘Iraqi or I’urani horse, an elephant, nor to use a palan- 
quin.**'® A Hindu disobeying this order in 1694 in Multan had his 
horse and saddle confiscated.*®* The deshmukh of Ahmadnagar 
was discovered in 1703 riding a palanquin and at once the impe- 
rial orders were enforced against him.*®® It seems, thus, that the 
exception in favour of the Marathas was not always respected. In 
1702 orders were given that the Muslim engravers be not allowed 
to engrave the names of Hindu gods and goddesses on the seals of 
the Hindus’ rings.*®'* The Ma^asir-i-^ Alamgiri assigns to the year 
1693-94 the order prohibiting the carrying of arms in public by the 
Hindus.*®^ 

A further distinction was made between the Hindus and the 
Muslims in the matter of taxation. On 10 April, 1665, it was 
ordered that the customs duties on the Muslims be fixed at 2*5 
per cent and at 5 per cent in the case of the Hindus.*®^ Manucci 
suggests that this concession, or rather a greater one, the total 
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abolition of the customs duties, to the Muslims was Aurangzeb’s 
thanksgiving after his serious illness in 1662.i®« But as the con- 
cession was granted almost four years after Aurangzeb's recovery 
the reason assigned does not seem to have been likely. The 
emperor soon found that even the levy of 2 5 per cent on the 
Muslims was unlawful. On 9 May, 1667, orders were issued to- 
tally forbidding the levy of the tax on the Muslims.*®’ This 
privilege was abused by the Muslim traders, rhe goods of the 
Hindus were passed on as belonging to the Muslims usually for a 
consideration.^®® AurangzeW was then compelled to re-impose on 
5 March, 1682,^^ the tax at the former rate of 2*5 per cent on the 
Muslims. 

Further, the tax on the produce from gardens was rc^alised at 
the rate of 20 per cent from the^Hindus and 16*6 per cent from 
the Muslims.**® 

In the year a.d. 1669-70 (1080 a.h.) it was ordered that in a 
lunar year the Muslims should pay 2*5 per cent on the price of 
their cattle, and the Hindus 3 per cem.*** 

The minting chargeji .also differed and were lixed in a.o. 1682 
(1093 A.H.) at 2*5 per cent for the Muslims and 5 |^r cent for the 
Hindus.**^ But the biggest (hlfercnce lay in the imposition of tin* 
Jizya. 
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APPENDIX 


THE SIKHS AND THE MUGHAL EMPERORS 

‘‘After some^ time the Muslims arrested Guru Arjun as a Kafii. 
His head and feet were put into a press and he was then thrown 
into the river. He disappeared and was never seen again. He died 
on 4th Jaith, bright half, Friday, and was venerated as a Guru 
for twenty-four years and nfiie months. 

“After Guru Arjun, his son Har Gobind became his successor. 
In order to avenge himself for his father’s execution he decided 
always to wear arms, and cqnippad himself with two swords. On 
his becoming a Guru his follojvers became very piously inclined 
towards him. Whosoever became his disciple brought horses and 
arms as an offering. His followers also began wearing arms. 

“Quarrels soon arose between the Udasis and tlie Muslims. 
Someone asked the C^uru : ‘Why do n on wear two swords’. He 
answered, ‘One is for av,enging my father’s death on the Muslims, 
the other for continuing the miracle-working powgr of the saints 
and prophets’. His wife was named Nanaki. Baba (iiirditta, Tegli 
Bahadur, Ani Rai and AtuI Rai and Surat Singh wen* his children 
Ani Rai and Atul Rai died v»hildless. Sfirat Singh and T(\gh 
Bahadur took refuge in tke northern mountains dnriftg the lifetinuj 
of their father, being driven thereby their enemies. Baba (jiirdilta 
left two children, Dhiraj Mai and Har Rai. Har Gobind refl^ained 
the Guru for thirty-one years, six months and two days. He died 
on 10 Chait, bright half, 1695 a.v. 

“After Har Goviiid, his grandson Har Rai sat on the throm* of 
Khilafat. He lived independently. He had a wife I'rom a good 
family, Tarbeni by name. She gave birth to a .son who was ( ailed 
Har Ki.shan. Another son was called Rarn Rai. Wlien Aurang/(dj 
heard of the Guru's miracles, he summoned him to his f)resence. 
It is said that the Guru excused himself and sent Ram Rai. He 
told him not to disclose the secret of his powers. When Ram Rai 
came before Aurangzeb, he gave him a seat on a well which had 
been covered over and looked like a solid floor. There was water 
underneath. He was not Imwcver injured. Aurangzeb was taken 
aback by this and ga\e him a livable place in which to stay. It is 
said that in order to test him, the Sultan s<*nt a sheep for him to 
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eat. He took it and sent a quarter to the spiritual guide of the 
Sultan. Another day the Sultan asked for the sheep. Ram Rai had 
not thrown away the skin and the bones of the sheep. He prayed 
for its life. The sheep rose on its three legs. The Sultan asked him 
where the fourth leg was. He answered, ‘In the stomach of your 
spiritual guide*. When the Sultan recognised his power of working 
miracles, he sent him away and gave him a jagir in the plateau of 
the Srinagar (Garhwal) mountains. Though the Guru withdrew 
his blessing from this group, his abode has today become the place 
of worship of all . As he had disclosed Iiis power of working mira- 
cles to the Sultan and disregarded the advice r.f his father, Bhai 
Kalyana and Bhai Gurdasa, who had accompanied him by his 
father’s order to see that he did vot leave the straight path, realized 
they had no influence over him ar\d were not respected. Both of 
them left him and came to the Guru. They told him their story. 
He honoured both of them. Having placed his younger son, Har 
Kishan, on the honoured seat he died on Saturday, 9th Kartik, 
dark-half, 1710 a. v. 

“In Makhowal Guru Har Rai’s son, Har Kishan, who was only 
six years old# became his successor. It is said that he also was 
called to court by Aurangzeb. The Guru said, T will not see the 
face of a Muslim’. His disciples seated him in a palanquin and 
brought him to Delhi, so that 'he might live there. When the 
rumour of His arrival in Delhi spread, seme persons took the news 
to a Khatri who was closely allied to the family of the Guru. He 
said that the Guru was yet a minor and therefore he had no reason 
to come to Delhi. He further declared that if it was true, the Guru 
would himself come to his house. While this discussion was going 
on, the Guru’s cavalcade reached his house. With all honours, he 
was taken into the house and served well. On Friday, 4th Ghait, 
bright-half, 1712, the young Guru died of smallpox. He had not 
looked on the face of a Muslim. While he lay dying, his disciples 
asked him whom they should declare as his successor as he left no 
one of his own stock. He said, ‘Take the Baba of Bakala’, and 
died. He had been Guru for 2 years 5 months and 19 days. 

“His disciples who had been set a riddle by the Guru about his 
successor began to search for him. The village of Bakala was near 
the Bari Doab and included many sons of the race of the Guru. 
They began to ask each other : ‘The Guru appointed the Baba 
of Bakala as his successor. There are many Babas here. Whom 
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shall we elect as our Guru?’ One of them said, ‘I have vowed 
Rs. 500 to the Guru. Whosoever among these descendants of the 
Guru would demand this sum of me would be the person fitted 
to adorn the seat of the Guru’. All agreed to this form of making 
a decision and a day wiis fixed. All the descendants of the Guru 
were summoned and olFerins^s were made to them. When the turn 
of the man who had made the vow came to make his oOerings, 
Guru Tegh Bahadur who was present among those receiving the 
offerings, caught hold of his hand and demanded to know why 
after promising a larger amt>unt he was paying less. The disciple 
thereupon called all his Ihllow' disciples together’ and told them ht^ 
had discovered the man for whom they had been looking. Here was 
the Baba of Bakala. He y)aid Quru d’egh Bah ad m th(' promised 
amount and with the consent of all seated him on tlie seat of the 
Guru. 

'‘Now that Guru Tegh Bahadur had come to pow(‘r, his faithful 
disciples came to his help and increased his inlluence. He livticl a 
hard life. He w'as, however, very #indep('nd(‘nt. Whatever his 
disciples brought to hiip^ he distributed and kept nothing for him- 
self. His wife’s name was (hljari and his dear ^oii was called 
Ciovind Singh. In a short time he acquired mastery over all his 
subjects. When Aurangzeb heard about the Guru, he summoned 
him to Delhi from Lahore. He ^vas brought to Delhi. He did not 
mind the troubles he encountered on the way and ♦ravelled with 
an easy mind. When ho reached Delhi, ins disciples came and 
gave him valuable offerings. The Guru did not accept aif^ahing. 
When the Sultan heard of this he was upset and requested him 
to perform a miracle. The Guru said, ‘Miracle is the head of th(i 
lovers. Place the sword on my neck’. The emperor was angry at 
these words and ordered his (execution. The Sikhs say that the 
executioner felt himself almost incapable of touching the hc^ad c)f 
the Guru. Before he died the Guru reqin^sted a Sikh who was in 
attendance to carry away his head after his excjcution. 

“A liberty loving faqir happened to pass where th(* corpse of 
the Guru lay and said, ‘The Sultan has not done well. Such things 
will lead to great rebellion and Delhi will become entirely desola- 
ted’, The Sikhs brought the Guru’s head to Anaridpur and kept 
it. The body was cremated at Rikab Gunj. The places of execu- 
tion, of cremation, and the burial of the head have become places 
of pilgrimage for the Sikhs. This happened in 1732 A.v. in the 
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month of Maghar, the fifth day of the bright-half.” 
(I'ranslated from Hakht Mai’s History of the Sikhs.) 



CHAPTER IX 


IMPOSITION AND COLLECTION OF THE JIZYA 
UNDER AURANGZEB 

Much has been written on the principles underlying the imposition 
of the Jizya by a Muslim king on his non-Muslim subjccis. Its 
origin has been traced, its nature analysed, and its relation with 
the general religious policy^ of the Muslim kings investigated. But 
historical origins %nd theological justification need not tally with 
the actual praciice of a particular king in India or elsewhere. In 
what follows an attempt is made ait studying from tht‘ ofTicial papers 
the practice and policy followec^^by Aurang/el) when he re-imposed 
the Jizya on the Hindus in April 1679. 

To go back a little, the Jizya had j^enn exacted by the Muslim 
kings of India from their Hindu sul)j(‘cts ever since the Arab 
conquest of Sind. At lirst the Brahmaftis had been ('xeinpted but 
Firoz Shah Tughlaq failed to find any justification for this excep- 
tion. As a part of his general policy to make the kiiigdtun of Delhi 
conform as much as possible to his conception of an ideal Muslim 
state, he imposed this tax on the Brahmans as well. Thenceforth 
the tax was collected from Hindus of all classes till Akbar tliought 
it fit to relieve his non-M<tislim subjects of this hurnili&ting burden. 
His successors pursued the same policy and continued this depar- 
ture from contemporary Muslim practice. ^ 

But when Anrangzeb came to the throne, things took a different 
turn. Aurangzeb was a Puritan and was anxious to establish the 
kingdom of God on earth. He was a Muslim king and it seemed to 
him unreasonable not to govern the country according to his inter- 
pretation of the injunctions of the Qtir'an and the tradition. He 
was determined, like all contemporary kings of Asia ami Europe, 
to rule his kingdom as a .servant of his God. To him Akbar 's 
policy of toleration looked like an aberration just as, about the 
same time, Charles IPs Declaration of Indulgence seemed obnoxi- 
ous to his Christian subjects even though it granted ^deration only 
to fellow Christians. 

Akbar was an exception to his age. Aurangzeb was content to 
be the norm. Further, Akbar’s policy of toleration had not been 
willingly accepted by many of his officers and they had no enthu- 
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siasin for it. rhus there was no apprehension of opposition from 
the Mughal officialdom if a pious king chose to revert to the nor- 
mal policy of the Muslim rulers of India. The Muslim theologians 
who constituted tlie only effective check on the despotic powers 
of th(i Muslim kings in India could not naturally be expected 
to oppose the designs of a king who looked up to them for advice 
and guidance. Thus everything favoured a change in policy. 

Of course the^re remained the vast majority of Aurangzeb’s 
Indian subjects, the Hindus. Aurangzeb fell into the error, com- 
mon to his century, of disregarding their wishes and interests. 

By 1679 Aurangzeb had advanced so far on the path of Puri- 
tanism that it was possible for him to order the levy of the Jizya 
on non-Muslims on the representation of ‘Anayat Khan, Diwan-i- 
Khalsa.^ It was to be paid by all and sundry in Muslim India 
and Rajput States, by officials, and non-officials, Brahmans and 
non-Brahmans, clerks and hghters. Aurangzeb’s imposition differed 
from all earlier impositions in that it was laid on the persons living 
in feudatory states as well. The imposition was followed by a 
public protest by the Hindus at the capital and in the suburbs. 
They waited till Friday and when the emperor rode out on an 
elephant to say his Friday prayers in the Friday Mosque, they 
made a demonstration and blocked the path of the royal elephant. 
For some time Aurangzeb was non-plussed. As all efforts at secur- 
ing a path foi him failed, after a delay o^ an hour or so, he ordered 
the march to be resumed trampling underfoot many of the protes- 
tants. Abu’l Fazl Mamuri, who himself witnessed the incident, tells 
us that this continued for several days and many lost their lives 
fighting against the imposition.^ The Jizya is said to have evoke 1 
a vigorous protest from Shivaji.® 

It has sometimes been asserted that the Jizya was a substitute 
for military service which was obligatory on all Muslims. None 
has, however, explained what steps were taken by Muslim emper- 
ors in India, particularly the Mughal emperors, to enforce this 
conscription on the Muslim section of their subjects. Apart from 
theory, there is not a single case on record, as far as Indian history 
is concerned, to show that any Muslim ruler of India ever called 
upon all the faithful to rally to his standard for the defence of his 
possessions either against internal rebellion or foreign danger. But 
even if it was a substitute for military service at any time it ceased 
to be so when it was levied upon the Rajput Rajas of Central India 
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and Rajputana.’^ The appointment of the Amin of the Jizya for 
the army can be explained only on the assumption that the Hindus 
in the imperial army paid the Jizya * In fact, there is nothing to 
that the Jizya was not levied upon the Hindus forming tlie 
fighting forces of the Mughal rulers.® 

It has been asserted that the officials did not pay this odious 
tax.’ But the actual practices of Aurangze!)’s reign show that no 
exemption was made in favour of any class of Hindus. Some 
Hindu officials, includirig a personal assistant to the provincial 
Bakshi, a Diwan, and an ^min of the court had, among others, 
delayed the pafment of this tax in l(i94. One of them pleaded 
that his Muslim superior was dangerously ill and that on account 
of his being busy with his affairs he could not pay the Jizya per- 
sonally and would like to send it bv a deputy. His requfist was 
turned down. He was reminded that paying the Jizya was a 
privilege and payment must, therefore, be made in person and as 
humbly as possible. The officials came and paid the Jizya in [)erson 
as ordered.® * 

It was levied in the stntes as well. The Jaipur Records mention 
that on 2 May, 1688, postal me.ssengers of Raja Ram Singh were 
asked to pay the tax vvh(*n they reached Burhanpur. They refused 
to pay as they had ah eady made the payment in Jaipur. Their 
letters were forcibly taken possession of, they wore imprisoned anrl 
were released only wh^n the matter was brought t?) the notice of 
the emperor. It was ordered, then, that all messengers, private and 
imperial, should be taxed only in the place of their residence and 
no demand should be made on them while carryirig the post.® In 
the jagirs, imperial officers were sent to collect the tax. Of course 
their task was none too pleasant. Collection of a tax is always an 
unpleasant task and the levy of this widely hated tax very often 
created trouble. On 28 January, 1693, for example it was reported 
that the Amln-i-Jizya for the province of Malwa had sent a soldier 
in order to collect the Jizya in the jagir of Devi Singh, son ofBirarn 
Dev Sissodia. When he reached the place, Devi Singh’s men fell 
upon him, pulled his beard and hair, and sent him back empty- 
handed. The emperor thereupon ordered a reduction in the jagir 
of Devi Singh. 

Earlier, however, another Amin had fared much worse. Not 
content with sending his men to the jagir of a mansabdar, he 
himself proceeded to the jagir. In the scuffle that followed the 
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attempt at levying the tax, the mansabdar killed the amin. The 
case was brought up before the emperor on 12 July, 1684, where- 
upon the mansabdar was degraded. 

In 1682 the Hindus of Burhanpur were reported to have made 
the task of the collection of the Jizya impossible. Mir ‘Abdul Karim 
was thereupon appointed Amin of Jizya, and horsemen and foot 
soldiers were attached to his establishment in order to facilitate 
his work. The kotwal was ordered to punish the defaulters. So 
rigorous were his exactions that instead of a total of Rs. 26,000 
from the whole city, as in the past year, he was able to collect from 
one half of the city about Rs. 1 ,08,000 within two ‘or three months. 
It was discovered, however, that his methods were none too popu- 
lar, and he was transferred.^^ 

In 1689 and 1690, the Jizya of P^.lanpiir and Jalore in Gujarat 
was discovered to be in arrears. Officers had to be sent there in or- 
der to help the local amln in tl]e collection of this tax.^® Elsewhere 
Rai Bhan created trouble for two years and made it impossible for 
any collections to be made. On 31 August, 1703, his conduct was 
reported to the emperor ’ 

The incidenc€'of the Jizya on the people was not inconsiderable. 
Sir Jadunaih Sarkar has calculated that in the province of Gujarat 
it formed 4*42 per cent of the provincial revenues. MirUt-i- Ahmad i 
seems to suggest that it formed 4 per cent of the total revenue 
at least in Gujarat. Further, we learn from the Akhabarat that 
from Mander in Berar Rs. 30,000 had already been collected and 
the collections were still going on.^^ If Mander of our text is Man- 
bah of the Ain-i-Akbari , its revenue under Akbar was Rs. 20,000 
only.i® Under Aurangzeb, according to Sujan Rai, the total reven- 
ues of the whole of the province of Berar amounted to Rs. 1,51,81, 
750^^ only which is very nearly the same as under Akbar. Under 
Akbar it contained 142 parganas. The richest pargana contributed 
Rs. 6,27,868 as revenue^® and the collection of Rs. 30,000 from 
this unidentified pargana would come to 4-76 per cent of the total 
revenues of the richest pargana in Berar. If we account for the col- 
lections that were still due, we would not be far from the truth 
in asserting that Sarkar’s estimate for Gujarat underestimates the 
percentage that the Jizya bore to the total revenues at least in the 
province of Berar. 

An elaborate arrangement had to be made for the assessment 
and the collection of this tax.^® A register of demand was prepared 
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showing the amount due from every assessee.®^ When tho collec- 
tions began, the amin for the pargana was authorised to call for 
help from the local officials, kotwals, qanungoes, and tlianadars.^^ 
He reported the collections to the provincial amin.^* As we have 
already seen there was an amin accompanying the royal court on 
march and separate officers were asked to accompany tlie armies 
sent on expeditions and collect the dues from soldiers. These 
officers usually did not occupy a very high rank in the Mughal 
hierarchy of officials. One of the ami ns accompanying the emperor 
in 1702 was a iriansabdar of three hundred horses.®^ The amin 
of Khandesh waf only a commander of 100, those of Burhanpur, 
Hyderabad, and Muradabad, of 100. The mansabdar in Berar 
was more fortunate and commamded 300, whereas the amin at 
Aurangabad enjoyed the rank ,of a commander of 250.^^ The 
highest place occupied was the command of six hundred.^® The 
Ma^asir-i-^Alamgiri mentions the appointment of an amin supervising 
the work of all the provinces in the Deccan. .Xs wo havt* alreaTIy 
seen, the work of those officers involved considerable risk iuchiding 
danger to life. • • 

There were three grades of assessment.*^ Those jjpssessing pro- 
perty worth 200 dirhams (Rs. 52), i.e. silver weighing 5 1 tolas, 
10 mashas and 7J grains paid 12 dirhams (Rs. 3-2) as tho Jizya.*^ 
This works out at about 6 pef cent of the property.*® It was a 
capital levy capable of wiping out the whole capital about 20 
years. A money transaction dated 10 February, 1701, states the 
rate of interest to be 4 per cent.^® This would mean that th the 
case of the poor, i.e. the owners of real property worth Rs. 52, the 
entire income from that property was taken away as the Jizya. 
The second class consisted of those whose property ranged from 
Rs. 52 to Rs. 2,500 roughly. They were to pay 24 dirhams,*^ i.e. 
Rs. 6-4 as the Jizya. Rs. 2,500 at the rate of 4 per cent would 
yield Rs. 100, hence the Jizya works out at GJ per cent of the 
income. Here the Jizya was at a much lower rate. Those whose 
property was worth more than 10,000 dirhams were very easily 
let off paying 48 dirhams irrespective of their income. The rich 
paid the whole amount in a lump sum, the middle classes had the 
option to pay the whole in one or two instalments, and the poor 
could pay it in four instalments. In 1692 it was laid down that in 
case of wilful evasion discovered the year after, the evader was 
to pay for both the years. When, however, non-payment was due 
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to a clerical mistake on the part of the collecting agency, the Jizya 
was to be paid only for a year.-^^ 

Of course certain classes of people were exempted. Minors, 
women, slaves of all kinds, the blind, the mentally deficient, the 
unemployed, cripples, and beggars were not to pay the Jizya. Those 
who remained ill for more than six months were also excused this 
imposition. 

The tax-payer was to make the payments personally. He was to 
approach the platform on which the collector sat, stand opposite 
the collector who took it oM the citiz'en. The collector was further 
warned never to think of remitting the dues.^^ * 

Remissions to localities were sometimes granted. Sirjadunath 
Sarkar has cited two cases where Aurangzeb refused to grant 
remission of the tax even when recommended by the local oflicials.^® 
Arnanat Khan, Diwan-i-Deccan, was very much given fo granting 
remission of the arrears of the Jizya. His rival Rashid Khan com- 
plained to the emperor that he had granted sanads of exemption 
to the Hindu population liable to pay the Jizya. Aurangzeb’s wrath 
was roused. He told Arnanat Khan whatever else he might remit, 
he should no^. remit the Jizya which the emperor had succeeded 
in reimposing after so many difficulties. Arnanat Khan never again 
granted exemptions.®*’’ 

As against that we have the records of five cases wherein Aurang- 
zeb granted, or was prepared to grAnt, remission of the tax to 
harassed localities. On 12 December, 1681, a petition from the 
inhabitants of Bahadurpura (?) was presented asking for the 
remission of the tax. Aurangzeb thereupon called for a detailed 
report on the subject the same day.®^ Unfortunately there is no 
record of any further orders on the subject among the extant papers. 
The collection from Dahad (?) again was remitted for a year or 
two on the representation of its inhabitants and local officers.®® 
On 19 February, 1701, the collection of the Jizya was stopped 
throughout the Mughal provinces of the Deccan on account of the 
difficulties caused by Maratha raids.®® On 12 November, 1704, 
collection of the tax was forbidden in Deval Ghat for three years. 
After the conquest of Hyderabad its Jizya along with certain other 
charges was remitted.*^ How long the remission continued it is 
difficult to say. It could only have been of a temporary nature. 
We are told, however, by another contemporary writer that after 
its conquest by Aurangzeb, the Jizya was levied and collected by 
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force in the Deccan. Thus it is clear that Aurangzeb was not 
always ^deaf to the pleadings of pity and political expediency alike’ 
in levying the Jizya. Gases of remissions were decided as occasion 
arose, and it is difficult to come to the conclusion that Aurangzeb 
was unduly harsh or obstinate in this respect. 

Thus the Jizya formed a part of the avowed policy of Aurangzeb 
to govern according to the Islainic law. He did not stop to consider 
how it would afiect his non-Muslim subjects. If they resented its 
imposition, he could not be false to his ideals. If the poorer among 
them discovered that it took away the bulk of their income and 
thus rendered it hnpossilile for them to maintain theniselv^es, that 
was none of his business. If they wanted to evade its payment, 
the way was opeti to them. They doukl accept the true faith and 
escape this burden if they foui^ it too irksome to bear. Hut it is 
difficult to decide how many of the conversions were due solely or 
mainly to the burden of the Jizya which was pressing so htvi \ ily 
on the poorer classes. 

It is well to remember, howtjver, tlutl lh(‘ Jizya was levied by 
Aurangzeb at a time who ? «)leration was an excepiioti rathei’ tli in 
the rule in the state-craft of the world. It was noteiecessarily the 
outcome of any feeling of dislike that Aurangzeb entertained 
towards the Hindus or their faith. It was imposed because the 
conception of the Islamic Stale wifli which Aiirang/'eb was familiar 
made it obligatory for hitn to do so and h(‘. was usually no more 
strict in the realisation of this particular tax. Although it Ibrmiid a 
luiavy burden on the poorer clashes, tiie wtialiliier section iTid not 
find it exceptionally irksome. To Aurangzeb it was nothing m()n‘ 
than the price of toleration that a non-believer was naturally 
expected to pay in a Muslim Stale. 


NOTES 


^ Alir7it~i-Ahmadl suggests that the tiieologiaiis t'>:>k the imliatlve in the matter 
and represented to Aurangzeb the anomaly ol the ncn-beiicvers being exempted 
fiom the payment of the Jizya under a king uf Am .mgzeb’s piety. Afn^asir-i 
*Alamgirli 174; Mirat-i-Ahmadi, I, 21i6-!J8. 

Khallaq-us-Sayyaq, 52-56; Z^wUat-i-'Alamglri, (i5fj~67a ff. Mahniiri, 525. 

If Manucci is to be believed, .some of the highly placed and important men 
at court opposed the imposition ot the Jizya. It was Aurangzeb s intention 
to use it for spreading the Muslim religion among his subjects. The l{r*gam 
Sahiba opposed it. There was an caithquakc some time after and some of the 
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Manucci, III, 288-91. 
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^ Court Bulletiny 14 July, 1702. 
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APPENDIX I 


AURANGZEB’S ORDERS ABOUT THE IMPOSi riON AND 
COLLECTION OF JIZYA 

26th July 1696 

JiZYA will be collected from every free, sane, adult, healthy and 
able-bodied non-Muslim subject, the Jew and the Christian, the 
Zoroastrian and thc^ non- Arab and Sabian idol- worshipper, but 
not from an Ar^b idol-worshipper, an apostate, a women, a slave, 
a renegade, a slave who has been promised freedom on payment 
of stipulated price, a minor, a ]^d-ridden person, a person whose 
hands and feet have been cut off, a paralytic, a blind man, a 
decrepit, a palsied man, an insane [K'rson and an idiot. Whether 
they have fallen victims to these ailments and others rt^sembling 
them, on account of which they* have been bed-ridden aft^TTlie 
imposition of Jizya or before, it is ivmiaterial. Ji/ya will not be 
imposed on an invalid, beggar who is not able to work and earn 
and if, in spite of his ability, he avoids woik, he should bo treated 
as an able-bodied person. 

Every year twelve Dirhams should be taken from a poor j)erson, 
twenty-four Dirhams from a yiiddle-class man and forty-eight 
Dirhams from a rich poison. If the Dirham which i» legal tend(‘r, 
is not available an equivalent of it should be realised in silver, 
every year, weighing exactly three tolas, one masha and 6f gunjas 
from a poor person, douljle of it from a middle-class man and 
double that of a middle class man from a rich person. When {>aid 
in rupees the equivalent of this weight should be take?!. 

There is a lot of difference in the interpretation of the terms, a 
poor person, middle-class man and a rich person. According to 
the most reliable mterpretation a poor person is he whf) possesses 
two hundred Dirhams or less than that ; a middle-class man is he 
who has more than two hundred Dirhams but less than ten thou- 
sand and a rich man is he who has more than ten thousand Dirhams 
in his possession. 

During the first year (of the imposition of Jizya on the non- 
Muslim subjects), if a non-Muslim comes of age or a slave gets free 
ora soldier marries a non-Muslim or a sick person recovers, before 
the imposition of Jizya on the non-Muslims, the Jizya of that year 
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should be imposed and realised from every one of these in accor- 
dance with his (monetary) condition. And if after the imposition of 
this tax on the non-Muslims, a non-Muslim minor becomes a 
major ; or a slave becomes a free man, or a soldier becomes a non- 
Muslim, or a sick person regains his health, Jizya of that year 
should not be collected from him. If a poor person does not possess 
anything in the beginning of the year but becomes rich in the 
latter part of the year Jizya of that year will be realised from him. 
Whether he becomes rich after the imposition of this tax on the 
iion-Muslirns or before it being one and •Lhe same. 

If a person has remained partly poor and partly trich during the 
year and if on investigation he has been found to be rich during 
the major part of the year, the ricl^ man’s Jizya should be realised 
from him and if he has been found to be poor for the major part 
of the year, the poor man’s tax should be applied to him. But if he 
was poor for half of the year and wealthy during the other half, he 
shoTTro be charged the middle-class man’s tax. 

If a non-Muslim subject has«remained sick for half of the year or 
more than that, Jizya of that year should 4o,t be taken from him. 

Jizya lapses on death and on acceptance of Islam. Whether such 
lapse continues lor the whole year or a part of it is immaterial. If 
a non-Muslim subject during the course of the year dies or embra- 
ces Islam after making the payment of Jizya, the tax of that year 
should not be shown against his name. « 

If a complete year or more passes and still Jizya is not collected 
and if t!ie year comes to an end, according to the assertion of 
Iinamabu-Hanifa (may the mercy of God be upon him), placing 
faith in his importunity, Jizya of the current year should not be 
taken ; but according to the opinion of Imam Muhammad the 
Jizya of the current year as well as the preceding year should be 
taken without accepting the importunity. 

The Jizya becomes due in the beginning of the year and com- 
plete payment should be made by instalments and respites till the 
completion of the year. 

The non-Muslim should himself bring the Jizya ; if he sends it 
through his deputy it should not be accepted. At the time of the 
payment the non-Muslim should keep standing. While the chief 
should keep sitting ; the hand of the non-Muslim should be below 
and that of the chief above it and he should say. “Make payment 
of fizya O ! non-Muslim” and should not say, “Oh infidel”. 
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MEMORANDA ON THE COLLECTION OF JIJYA 
PARGANAH NIVASE IN 1094 A. H. 
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Source : Shivacharitra Sahitya, Vol. IV 
Letter No. 694, Pp. 43-46 

This paper belongs to Deshpancle of Nevvasa, district Ahmed- 
nagar (Aurangabad Subha). It gives an account of thejejiya 
imposed on that Pargana by the Mughals in 1684-85. There were 
144 villages in the Paragana out of which 74 villages were almost 

barren. In the remaining 70 villages of profit, 

(where revenue could be collected), there were 564 houses of the 
third order liable to taxation. Out of 957 persons in these houses 
384 persons were not liable for taxation as they were either old, or 
blind, or insolvent or diseased or^lame and disabled. The number 
of houses occupied by these people comes to 39. In the remaining 
525 houses, there were 563 persons of the third order, whose Jejiya 
amounts to Rs. 1,864 and 15 annas. 

’^iie paper also gives details of Jejiya collected last year and also 

from that of an inarn (v5iTir) village. 

^ ^ • • 

These details are as below : 


Number of 

Number of 

Amount 

Houses 

Pqsons 

Collected 

r 

r 

Rs. As 

512 

538 

1,782 2 

118 

12G 

417 6 

384 

412 

1.364 12 

141 

151 

500 3 


Muhammad Qazim Amin rj. Darogha Muhammad Ali Mushraf 
vs, Tahsildar Bhobanji Deshmukh. 



CHAPTER X 


CONVERSIONS TO ISLAM UNDER AURANG/EH 

Theologians and courtiers both have laboured hard to prove that 
all that Aurangzcb did was inspired by a desire to serve the cause 
of the ‘true faith’. The culmination of such a ‘service’ would 
naturally lie in swelling the number of the faithful. The economic 
pressure put on the ‘ no rv believers’, their persecution, the war 
waged against tjieir fairs and festivals, the perversion of the judicial 
system in the interest of the faith could not but result in some of 
the ‘non-believers’ seeking the easier wav out. 

The annals of Aiirangzeb’s reign furnish an interesting list of 
Hindus who were converted to Islam. The proselytizing activity of 
Aurangzeb seems to have started about the year 1666 and remain- 
ed unabated till the end of his life. A list compiled aftervi::-ex- 
haustive study of the original sourci^s of his reign, more particularly 
the News Letters and^ J.he correspondence of the period forms an 
appendix to this chapter. Here it is necessary to take notice of 
some typical cases only. 

In April, 1667, the cases of four revenue collectors (qaniingocs) 
were brought up before the emperor. They had been dismissed for 
various faults. On 22 i^pril, 1667, It was reported* that they had 
expiated their shortcomings by accepting the true faith whereupon 
the emperor was pleased to order their reinstatement.' 

On 26 January, 1670, one Chanda submitted that he was a 
collateral of Budh Prakash, a zamindar. He declared, he was 
willing to become a Muslim, if Budh Prakash were set aside and 
the zamindari assigned to Chanda. Aurangzeb was prepared to 
accept this time-serving convert, but the minister, Asad IJllah 
Khan, opposed this manifestly unjust deposition of an innocent 
zamindar. 2 

Bhupat Singh requested that his brother Murari Das he given 
the vacant chieftainship of Choki Garh. Aurangzeb at once 
used the occassion for attempting a conversion and ordered that 
Murari Das be made the chief of Choki Garh if he accepted Islam. 
It seems that Murari Das resisted the temptation held forth to 
him.^ 

A brother of the zamindar of Dev Garh accepted Islam and was 

2U3 
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given the name of Islam Yar. He was at once put into the posses- 
sion of the zamlndari, superseding the existing chief. A sister of his 
also followed suit. We find that this estate at last served the pur- 
pose of a bait for swelling the ranks of contemporary Muslims, 
/orawar Singh and Shyarn Singh were made joint chiefs of Ghoki 
Garh after their conversion to Islam on 15 Ramzan of the sixteenth 
year of the reign. ^ 

Devi Ghand, a zamindar of Manohar Pur, had been dispossessed 
of his chieftainship and dismissed from his mansab. On 12 July, 
1681, he accepted Islam, whereupon he was restored to his rank of 
a commander of 250 and also given hack his estate.# 

On 26 September, 1681, an order was issued tliat all prisoners 
who would accept Islam bo set at liberty.® 

Lajpat, amin and fojdar of Ram Garh, owed the State some 
money. He could not make arrangements for its payment and was 
therefore imprisoned. While in pri.son the light of the true faith 
dav.Aiid on him and he submitted that if he be released, he would 
accept Islam. Orders were at once given for his release. He was 
brought to the imperial court and on 15 Jaau^iry, 1704, the emperor 
personally initiated him into the true faith. His delinquencies were 
forgotten and his mansab was increased from a commander of 250 
to 400.’^ 

A letter of Aurangzeb’s recalls a very interesting case. Raja 
Islam Khan wa? a convert from Hinduism. ,He had, so Aurangzeb 
declared, promised to bring his mother, sister and several others 
into the -"^rue faith before his conversion. Nothing probably was 
heard of in this connexion later on. Aurangzeb therefore caused 
it to be known that if his sister were willing to accept Islam, she 
would be married to a grandson of the emperor.® 

Rao Gopal Singh of Rampur was an imperial mansabdar. He 
was stationed in Aurangzeb’s army in the Deccan and had left his 
son, Rattan Singh, in the state. The son created trouble in the 
administration and became a source of grave anxiety to his father. 
Gopal Singh, thereupon, complained to the emperor and submitted 
that his son be called to the Deccan. Aurangzeb remained silent. 
To avoid the consequences of his conduct, Rattan Singh had 
become a convert through the governor of Malwa, who put him in 
possession of the state. When the father reached his state at last, 
he found his Muslim son in occupation. Gopal Singh then sought 
refuge with the Rana. Naturally this preferment of Rattan Singh 
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at his conversion produced a very strong efifect. Many members of 
the younger generation among the Rajputs saw therein an easy 
way of acquiring territory.® 

The Raja of Palamau was offered better terms if he would accept 
I slam. 

A daughter of Raja Anilp Singh Rathor was married to Mu‘az- 
zam. She was lirst brought to the j)alac<' and there converted.^' 
Probably the most sensational case of the reign was that of 
NetojI. He was Shivaji’s commander-in-chief. When the Maratha 
Raja surrendered along wi*th Sambhaji^ Netoji was given a command 
of 5,000. WherfShivaji escaped from Agra, Aurangzeb sent orders 
to Raja Jai Singh to capture Netoji and to send him to the Imperial 
Court as a prisoner. Raja Jai Singh carried out his orders and 
Netoji was sent to Agra. I'hcT^ he seems to have been kept a close 
prisoner. At last in the words of Abud Fa/d Mainuri, he soughl 
release by embracing Islam, though the olhcial annalist would 
have us believe that he was a willing convert.^'* He was tluTeupou 
liberated and given a manSiilj of 3,500. Later on he hd't the Mu- 
ghal service and weiK^^ack to Shivaji. TIu k' not only was he 
taken back into the Idindu fold, but Shivaji exalt^'cl him by giving 
him his own daughter in marriage.'* 

On the North-west Frontier some forty miles from Jalalabad, 
the inhabitants were converted Tit the point of the bayonet.'^ 

A Hindu clerk killed^the Muslim seducer of his*sister. He was 
compelled to become a Muslim.'**' 

It is not surprising to had 'Favernier declaring, ‘ Undor"tlie cover 
of the fact that the rulers are Muslims, they persecutci these poor 
idolaters to the utmost and if any of the latter becomes Muslim, it 
is in order not to work any more’.'’ 

A letter written by the President and the Council of Surat on 
22 January, 1608, suggests a lather ingenious method of making 
converts. The factors state that trade had been largely obstructed 
by the lierce bigotry of Aurangzeb and his persecution of the 
Hindus. Tf a Muhammadan had no desire to discharge his debt to 
the bania and if the bania demanded the payment of the same, 
the Muhammadan would lodge a complaint to the KazI that he 
had called the prophet names or spoken contumaciously of their 
religion, produce a false witness or two, and the poor man was 
forced to circumcision and made to embrace Islam. Several persons 
had been thus served to the great terror of all. This king not at all 
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minding anything of his kingdom gives .himself wholly upon the 
converting or rather perverting the banias.’ Forcible conversion 
of the Hindus at Surat, at last drove them to plans of migrating 
from Surat to Bombay. The English, however, turned down their 
request. The Hindus then closed their shops at Surat and eight 
thousand f)f them marched on to Broach to the emperor who was 
supposed to be there.^® What became of their appeal we do not 
know. 

A study of these cases brings to light the several methods used 
by Aurangzeb for the purpose of making converts. Whenever two 
claimants to a property quarrelled, the most approved method of 
proving one’s title was to become a convert. This provided the 
most conclusive argument which iTothing could upset. Of course 
the recorded cases only refer to sveh important disputes as were 
brought before the emperor. It is unlikely, however, that this ^case 
lavy’ oJ[ the emperor was not foUowed by the lower courts who had 
to deal with minor disputes. Thus wordly advancement was placed 
as a bait before likely candidates for conversion and it would not 
be unreasonable to attribute a large numbli ol' conversions to this 
factor. Another 'nethod was to make terms with the convicts or 
suspects. Whatever might be a man’s crime, he could expiate for 
it by becoming a Muslim. Rebels thus could wash off their rebel- 
lions, felons their felonies, w'hereas' the minor crimes of embezzle- 
ment and defalcation could be easily compounded by entry into the 
charmed circle of the faithful. Economic pressure was also used 
frankly icr the purpose of making converts. The Jizya hit the 
poorest classes hardest and the Hindu traders paid higher taxes. 
War was used as a convenient weapon for the purpose of extending 
the faith and prisoners of war often swelled the ranks of the faithful. 
The converts, whatever their earlier failings, were always sure of a 
place at the court, in the imperial secretariat, and in the revenue 
or the accounts department. In certain cases ‘forcible conversions’ 
were also effected. 

Popular Hindu and Sikh tradition ascribes mass conversions by 
force to Aurangzeb’s reign. Of course it has heightened the colours 
in the picture. But the examples quoted above prove that the 
emperor made it a part of his imperial duty to encourage conver- 
sions, personally admit converts to Islam and grant favours to the 
initiated. Of the converts it must be said that very few, if any, seem 
to have changed their faith for religious reasons. Desire to escape 
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civic disabilities or worse, ar\d to acquire material benefits formed 
the motive force in most c?ses. It may be argued that the religion 
which these converts shook off so easily must have been sitting very 
lightly on them. But the history of the world contains a few 
martyrs and a host of trimmers. Hindu India of Aurangzeb's reign 
was no exception. The wonder is not that so many were converted 
but that the vast majority of the Hindus kept their faith amidst so 
many temptations and such persecution. 
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APPENDIX 


HINDU CONVERTS TO ISLAM 

Dkbra Jat was converted on 8 September, 1666 and Ram Chandra 
on 1 November. Hari Ram Bhagat who had been converted was 
given a daily allowance of a quarter rupee. The conversion of 
Larme, Rarnse, Rupse and Janse was reported to the court on 1 
April, 1666 and that ofBihari Lai on y April, 1666. 

The confiscated Zimindari of Etawah was conferred on Nilkanth 
and three other servants of the Zirnlndar on their embracing 
Islam. ) 

Surat Singh, Ram Das, Nawal Kishore and Chohan Rupa were 
given dresses of honour on 16 February, 1667. Rishikesh, Chaudhari 
of Surat was converted to Islam on 11 April, 1667. Murari Khatri 
was admitted into ‘the true faith’ on 4 May, 1667. On the same 
day Parmanand Qanango'and Mohan Das Khatri embraced 
Islam and were publicly given robes of *horu)ur. A Baluchi chief 
was converted a^nd raised to the rank of 3000 zat on 25 June, 
1667. 

On 5 September, 1669, Pars Ram and four others wore con- 
verted and on 2 November convetrsion of Murli was reported. 

On 26 January, 1670 GopI Nath was ' converted, named Aqll 
Khan. An allowance of Rs. seven a month was ordered to be paid 
to him. On 14 April, Sujan Singh was converted and on 19 May 
GhSsi Ram embraced Islam. On 14 January, 1671 two Hindu 
converts to Islam were presented to the emperor in court. He 
bestowed robes of honour on them. Ganga Ram was similarly 
honoured on 31 August, 1674. 

Garlb Das and Ram Singh were given Rs. 1,000 each on con- 
version on 7 September, 1680. Sahal Singh was equally favoured 
on 18 September. 

Devi Chand Khatri of Kalanaur was converted on 4 April 1681. 
On 25 April, Janam Singh, son of Hari Singh of Bangarh was 
reported to have been converted. Gujar Khan’s acceptance of 
Islam was reported on 15 May. Ram Narain and Rup Narain 
BhadoryS and Gharib Das were admitted into the charmed circle 
on 20 September, 1681. 

The conversion of Sundar and two others with their wives was 
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reported on 2 May, 1682. tThree Maratha prisoners were offered 
release if they would accept Islam. 

Sobha Chand was converted on 23 March, 1685. Paragdas was 
released from prison on his acceptance of Islam on 1 1 August. On 
6 April, 1682 orders were issued granting an allowance of Rs. four 
a month to every male convert and Rs. three to every woman. 

Jairam was converted on 3 November, 1689. Guj Singh was 
converted on 10 October. On 23 October, the new convert, 
Muhammad Hayat was presented at court and a little later Shaikh 
Abdulla. 

Conversion of CSiand Bhan was brought to the emperor’s notice 
on 10 January, 1693. The next day Bhawani Das was summoned 
to the court to be converted — he nfbst have been a person of some 
status to be thus chos(;n for the ‘imperial favour. Nurullah, a new 
convert, was presented to the (?mperor and another convert was 
given a cash award. On 16 April S.irwan Singh’s conversicip is^ 
mentioned. On 17 April, a Hindu convict secured release by 
conversion to Islam. Nathu’s conversion figures in the AkhabarUt of 
23 October, that of Acliiia on 6 N()vembcr. Tej Ram and Ram 
Chand’s conversion finds place in the records of 13 November and 
of Ganga Ram of 21 November. Sahib Rai, Bhag Ram and Jiwan 
blacksmith are mentioned on 3 December, 1693. 

In the year 1691 conversion of several Marathas is mentioned ; 
Lekhraj, Banwarl, Araujf, Sujan, Haniarain, Tulaji, Shambaji, 
Hem Raj Jadaun, Rarnji, Multaji, Harilaji, Udai RHo and l^iikan, 
among others. Sulaiman, a new convert, was presented at court. 
Har Narain, Jai Ram, Surat Singh, Chhatar Singh, Ganga Ram, 
Ram Rai, Hira, Man Singh, Lachhrnan Singh and Devi Chand 
also belong the corps of 1694. 

On 7 June, Dayanant, a dismissed Qanungo of Sialkot, joined 
the rank of ‘the true believers’ and was reinstated in his former 
office. Punjab Rao, at one time Cianungo of Lahore, took the 
hint, embraced Islam and was duly restored to his former rank 
on 5 July. On 13 July twenty Hindu converts were given cash 
awards. 

GhSsl Ram and Bhikam Das, two new converts are mentioned 
in the AkhabarUt of 23 May, 1695, Jawala Singh in those of 30 
May. Mansha Ram figures on 13 March. Gujar Mai and Ram 
Singh find mention on 5 June, Narain Das on 13 June and Kaitu 
on 7 July, 1695. 
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Maratha records speak of Aurangze/^’s having already converted 
to Islam Netaji, Sahaji Ghatge, Jaoji Raoji in addition to several 
Brahmans. (Raja Ram’s letter of 22 March, 1690 to Baji Sarazraj 
Jedh cited in Sardesai’s New History of the Marathas^ I, 329.) The 
conversion of Suryoji of Fiscal as a condition precedent to the grant 
of Wai as a Watan Jagir is referred to Fiscal Papers in Rajwade, III, 
56-64 cited in History of the Maratha People, Kincaid and Parasnis, 
156. Maratha tradition has it that Shahu, on becoming a prisoner 
of Aurangzeb, escaped conversion to Islam only because Khandoji 
Gujar offered to embrace Islam in his place. He was duly con- 
verted . 

Khandai Rao and Jagan Nath were made prisoners during the 
course of an imperial expedition info the Deccan. They were 
converted on 27 May, 1700. -r 

Several converts are mentioned in the News Letter for the year 
,1702. On 28 February, one Ghtilam Muharnmed ; on 9 March, 
Ballu ; on 12 June, Nar Narayan ; on 17 Nov^embcr, a Maratha 
deshmukh and a Hindu cliaudhri and on 18 November, one Din 
Dar. 

The News Ltltei for the province of Gujarat speaks of the con- 
version of several Hindus there in the years 46 and 47 of the reign. 

The year 1703 yields many cases of conversions. Jodh Chand’s 
conversion is assigned to 22 'Klarch, 1703. Nam Dev, another 
convert from Hinduism, was appointed to the command of 400 on 
2 May, 1704 j** Daulatmand Khan on 7 May. On 10 May, 1703, 
an unsuccessful attempt seems to have been made to convert Raja 
Sahu, Shivaji’s grandson, who refused. Aurangzeb then gave 
orders to Hamid-ud-din to continue trying and to seize the first 
favourable opportunity. On 14 May, however, Kesari Singh was 
converted. The office of qanungo seems to have provided another 
convert on 26 June, when Bhim Raj, a former qanungo of Sialkot, 
was converted. On 4 September, Jawala Nath was admitted to 
the fold ; two days later, Jot Nath and others were converted. On 
15 September, Muhammad Rashid, a new convert, is reported to 
have made his appearance in the imperial court. In the month 
of November, several such cases were reported. Shiv Singh, a 
grandson of RajS Kishan Dass of Amroha, was converted and 
reappointed as the Musharaf of Imtiaz Garh on 10 September. 
Shaikh Ghulam Muhammad, a new convert, figures in the News 
Letter of 9 November and Shambhu Nath, a deshmukh, who was 
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in prison got its doors opened by his conversion to Islam and was 
restored to his former office on 22 November. Shaikh Husain 
figures in the JVews Letter of 30 November. In the month of 
December many more cases were brought before the emperor. On 
9 December, Mohammad Wajih, who had once been Karam 
Singh, paid liis respects to the emperor in the open court. On 25 
December, Sa‘adat Maud, son of Rai Baikunth, an official in the 
revenue department, was honoured by an imperial audience. 
Maliik Chand was admitted to the court on 29 December. 

Maratha prisoners provided two more converts this year. After 
the death of R^ja Ram some members of his family had fallen 
into the hands of the Mughals. On 24 January, lyOf, a daughter 
of Raja Ram was married to# Shamsher Beg. On 5 March, a 
daughter of Sambhaji, who l^d probably been converted earlier 
to Islam after her father’s execution, was married to Faqir Mu- 
hammad. ^ 

Several mansabdars of high ranks figure as converts from Hindu- 
ism. Nek Ram who rose to acquire the title of a Raja is mentioned 
in the Lr//^r of 25 'iTinuary, 1701. Dalawar, another convert, 

is sjK)ken of as a commander of one thousand in #tho Letter 

of 17 June, 1704. Shankarji, zamindar of Patudi, appears in the 
J\''ews Letter of an earlier date, 13 June. 

As usual tlie ranks of the qanuligoes provide some more converts. 
Devi Chand, qanungo of Sadhora, is mentioned asfi convert on 3 
February, 1704, whereas Mayya Ram, qaniingt* ^)f Sharnsabad, 
makes his appearance as a convert towards the end of ffie year, 
on 10 December, 1704. 

Aurangzeb himself initiated into Islam Sahib Ram and several 
others on 4 November, 1704. On 4 September, 1704, Dina Nath, 
kotwal of musketeers, was converted and given the Muslim name 
of Islam Yar. 

Several other converts are mentioned in the News Letter of this 
year. Gajpat was converted on 7 February. He was given an 
elephant on 1 1 May. His sons seem to have soon followed his 
example and on 4 July, they figured as new converts in the court 
news. Shambhu Nath’s conversion is assigned to 14 February. In 
March, Bhiipat Rai was converted and became known as Muham- 
mad ‘Ali. In May, Miraji became Islam Ghalib and Khushhal 
Chand was also converted. In the News Letter of 18 June, Yudh- 
raj’s conversion is mentioned, whereas Dal Kfishan and Vir Singh 
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were converted on 16 October. Path U^Jah figures as a convert in 
the ^ews Letter of 14 December. Yash Karn and a companion of 
his were converted on 26 March, 1705. 

On 26 November, 1706, when operations against the Jats were 
brought to a successful termination, Path Singh, son of Raja 
Ram, was converted. 

Original authorities other than the News Letter, also mention 
several other cases as well which may well be now detailed. 

Lun Karn was converted in the year 1705-06 and given the name 
of Abdul Latif.^ * 

A correspondent of Aurangzeb, to prove his zeaf, reported that 
he had persuaded a Hindu to accept the true faith and probably 
sought imperial permission for th« purpose of bringing him to the 
court. Aurangzeb wrote to him replying that the best thing was 
to convert him where he was. But if that was difficult, he might 
take him to the court of the p/;*ovincial governor and convert him 
there. In any case Aurangzeb counselled expedition.* 

Indar Singh, qanungo of Rksulpur, petitioned the emperor and 
said he was willing to be converted. The emperor, thereupon, 
ordered that he be granted the larger share in the proceeds of the 
rights of a qanungo.^ 

The Raja of Palamau was offered better terms if he would 
accept Islam. ^ * 

Sobha Shafikar Bhadorya became a ’convert and was given a 
suitable gift.^ A^Deccanese was converted to Islam and was given 
Rg. 2,OO0.« 

Bishen Narain, son of Raja Shiv NSrayan of Kuch Bihar, was 
admitted into the true faith while Aurangzeb’s armies were busy 
in an expedition against his father.’ 

In the tenth year of Aurangzeb’s reign Kondaji, uncle of Netoji, 
was also converted.® 

A son of Gokal Jat was converted to Islam after his father’s 
death and he became one of the most famous reciters of the Qjir'an 
of his days.® 

A daughter of Amar Singh, Chief of Manoharpur, was, after 
being initiated into the Muslim faith married to prince Kim 
Bakhsh on 38 July, 1682 

A daughter of the RajS of Apsis was married to Muhammad 
A‘zam in the eleventh year. She also had been converted first. 

Riji Kishan Singh and his son quarrelled. The son promised to 
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become a Muslim if upheld against his father. He became a 
Muslim and later on turneft a traitor to Islam as well.^^ 

The Raizada of Rajauri became a Muslim and was named 
Lutfullah.^^ Udai Raj, a clerk of Raja Jai Singh, was converted to 
Islam and nicknamed Talih Yar.'* 

Balraj Rajput is reported to have been converted to Islam and 
renamed Abdulla.^® 
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CHAPTER XI ^ 

AURANGZEB’S FAILURE 

The foregoing outline of the religious policy of the Mughal empe- 
rors well illustrates the personal factor in the determination and 
execution of this policy. Even then there was in the background 
the Muslim conception of the duty of a Muslim king so to carry 
on his government as to make it redound to the greater glory of 
Islam. Akbar cut himself adrift from the contemporary intolerant 
current and embarked upon a policy of his own. Unlike ‘Ala-ud- 
Din, he felt compelled to seek ‘legal’ sanction for what he did. 
The success of his attempt can be well seen in the continuation 
under his successors of the substantial part of his policy for more 
than a century after his death. Jahangir and Shah Jahan both 
prefer! ed to be known as great ‘Muslim rulers. But this did not 
always and necessarily mean# that they reverted to the pre-Akbar 
policy of rating their non-Muslim subject^ second class citizens. 

It was Auran^eb’s misfortune that he entirely succumbed to the 
contemporary intolerant attitude of the Muslim theologians. It is 
an irony of history that the ruler who was to surrender himself so 
thoroughly to the dictates of the i‘law’ began his reign by dismiss- 
ing his Sadr-ws-Sadur who dared questu^n his right to the throne 
while his father, Shah Jahan, was still alive ! The mockery of a 
judicial <>nal by which he secured Dara’s condemnation and exe- 
cution has sometimes made historians wonder whether his allegi- 
ance to ‘the law’ was not inspired by thoughts of self preservation. 
It is wrong to assume that he posed as the champion of the true 
faith against the latitudarianism of Data. He staked his claim to 
the throne in the usual fashion of a Mughal prince as a rebel 
against his father, the reigning monarch. As in the case of earlier 
princely rebels he was able to secure some partisan help of Hindu 
rulers and Muslim military leaders. Had he stood out as the 
champion of Muslim orthodoxy, he could not have secured the 
support of the Rana of Mewar. 

Even after his coronation Aurangzeb did not embark upon a 
policy of persecution of the non-Muslims immediately. Jai Singh 
and Jaswant Singh continued as the premier ‘nobles’ of the empire. 
Not many inroads were made in the comprehensive stale which 
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Akbar had created. That Aurangzeb bided his time seems to 
suggest that his love for the and the ‘true faith* was tempered 
with political wisdom. 

After the death of Jai Singh and Jaswant Singh, Aurangzeb 
seems to have given free reins to his proclivities. File tradition is 
divided on the qaestioa whether the theologians egged him on or 
whether he himself assumed the task of following what he consider- 
ed to be the Muslim traditions of government. 

Aurangzeb tried to accomplish the impossible task of serving 
Mammon and God alike. He continued ruling o\'er a vast (unpire 
and tried to serve his God as well. Unfortunately for him, the 
Muslim tradition of government had never had to deal with a vast 
majority of non-Musliin subjects who could not b(‘ easily converted. 
Still more unfortunately he refused to take notice of Akbar’s prac- 
tices because he regarded them as innovations. Fhe result was 
that the comprehensive state of Akbar’s reign gave place to the 
Muslim state of pre-Akbar days. Wi4h this change in its striuilure, 
it is not surprising that it shared tluj same late. Ihe pie- Akbar 
Muslim state in India had no hold on the vast majority ol its 
subjects whose active lo>aft> it had never been able to secure. 
Naturally three centuries of Indian history (lUH^52ti) had seen 
the rise and the fall of several Muslim dynasties in Delhi— the 
Ghoils, the slaves, the Khiljis, the 1 ughLK}S, the Sayyids and the 
Lodis. Their average life had not been more than sixty years. 
Aurangzeb could hop(i to fare no better. His religious policy lost 
him the active loyalty of his Hindu subjticis. As ifhdor the sulta- 
nate, they were not concerned with what particulai label the 
ruling dynasty bore. They ceased to be interested in the late ol 
their rulers as they knew that it would make no dilTerence to them. 
Aurangzeb thus destroyed the raison d^etre of the Mughal dynasty. 

But all this happened in the seventeonLh century. Aurangzeb 
was no worse than the Cavalier Parliauient in Lngland which 
passed the Clarendon Code. His legislation lagged far behind that 
manifestation of the collective wisdom of tiie Lnglish at that time. 
He did not iriterfei'e with the celebration of private religious 
worship of his Hindu subjects. He did not forbid their priests 
teaching the Hindus. He did not entirely exclude them from 
public services. 

Aurangzeb erred in common wilii most of the contemporary 
rulers of the world. If his church was that of a minority, so was the 
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Protestant church in Ireland. If he levied the Jizya on the major- 
ity of his subjects, the preponderant majority of the Roman 
Catholics in Ireland went on paying the tithes for the support of the 
alien Protestant church legally till the thirties of the nineteenth 
century but virtually till 1867. For almost everything that he did 
he could find an excuse in the state policy of his times. 

But he had less of an excuse for departing from the path shown 
by Akbar. Elsewhere the state had not outgrown its thraldom of 
the church and treated the aliens in the state church as aliens in 
the state as well. This of course was the result of the fact that the 
state had been nursed in its early stages by the church and there 
had been a close alliance between the two. As Froude put it, at 
that time when men quarrelled about religion, they quarrelled 
about everything else. Toleratidn was supposed to be dangerous 
to the safety of the state. But Akfear had shown here in India that 
a policy of religious toleration was far from being dangerous to 
^the state. It had really consolidated the Mughal state in India. 
With that demonstration before him, when Aurangzeb embarked 
upon a policy of religious persecution in India, he allowed the 
religious fanatic to get the upper hand the king. In this respect 
he resembled Charles X of France who tried to make the state 
priest-ridden with the same disastrous effects on his own fortunes. 
Aurangzeb had not the English Puritan’s excuse for his religious 
policy. If Cromwell persecuted the Anglicans it was partly be- 
cause they were dangerous to the state. Aurangzeb had no cause 
for such suspicions. 



CHAPTER XII 


NATURE OF THE STATE IN MUGHAL INDIA 

In the dust of controversy raised over the religious policy of the 
Mughal emperors in India, the nature of the Mughal state has 
become very much clouded. Sometimes it is described as an 
‘oriental despotism’, sometimes as a theocracy. Some have even 
gone to the length of claiming a divine origin for it, others have 
invested its kings with Divine Rights. Unfortunately most of these 
conclusions have been arrived at without a critical examination 
of the original materials now at our disposal regarding the state 
in Mughal India. The theories df the early Arab jurists, the prac- 
tices of Muslim kings elsewhere and the ver bose discussions of 
writers outside India, though certainly useful in giving us a back- 
ground, do not help us much in understanding the exact yature 
of the Mughal state in India. 

Let us, first of all, clear the groiinS by examining the ‘Divine’ 
claims made on behalf of some of the Mughal kings by contemporary 
chroniclers and modern writers. Akbar and his siR^cossors arc very 
often described as the Caliphs (agents) of God by contemporary 
writers, particularly by oflicial historians of the Mughals.^ Jahangir 
himself claims a divine sanction for his being the ruler of India 
when Khiisrau, his son, rebelled.^ Shah JahSn desenbed himseli 
as ‘the shadow of God’ in one of his letters t» ‘Adil Khan of 
Golkanda.» Aurangzeb speaks of himself as a ‘vakil’ (agent) of 
God on eartli.^ On the surface these claims seem to support the 
theory of the Divine Right of the Mughal kings. But, examined 
closely, they do not amount to much more than a mere assertion 
of the usual Muslim belief that whatever happens in this world is 
ordained by God. They do not claim for the Mughal emperors any 
status higher than that of mere men. Nor were they intended to 
confer on those who made these claims either a sacerdotal office 
or status. The emperors did not acquire a privileged position there- 
by, as many contemporary European kings did by becoming ‘the 
Lord’s anointed’ at their coronation. The difference between the 
Mughal concept and the contemporary ideas of the Divine Right 
of Kings in the West can be best understood by examining the 
history of England in the seventeenth century. When James I 
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claimed a Divine Right for the royal office, it produced the reli- 
gious doctrine of non-resistance and passive obedience to the King. 
To rebel became not only a crime punishable by the State but a 
sin bringing about damnation in the next world. It led to the 
curious emergence of Non-jurors after the English Revolution. 
They counted among them some of the foremost churchmen of the 
time. They held that James II ‘across the Seas* was their only 
lawful sovereign even though some of them had joined together in 
inviting William from Holland in order to put an end to James ITs 
attempt at Catholicizing England. Such a concept of the royal 
office was foreign to the Mughal period in India. No qazi con- 
demned Salim when he rebelled against his father, nor did any 
theologian damn Khurram with ‘bell, book and candle’ when he 
rose against Jahangir. It is true tlLat on Aurangzeb’s accession, his 
Sadr-us-Sadur refused to read tbe Khutba in his name and thus 
proclaim him the emperor because his father Shah Jahan was still 
alive. But this did not imply any ‘divinity hedging round the 
(Mughal) crown’. During Akbar’s reign, when his half brother, 
Hakim, invaded India, Akbar had no ‘divine protection’ to display 
against him and had to depend on his military strength to make 
good his claim^^o Babur’s empire. Thus whenever ‘divinity’ is 
dragged in either as an attribute of the royal power or the source 
of imperial authority, it is more or less a trick of the trade, a play 
upon words, or a mere assertion tliat, like everything else, royalty 
must trace its origin to Divine dispensation. 

This brings to the second aspect of our problem. How far 
and in what sense was the Mughal Government an Oriental des- 
potism ? That in itself raises the question of the significance of 
Oriental despotism. That there was any special variety of despotic 
rule manufactured in the East, and presumably on that account 
more despotic than the variety cultured in the West, is open to 
serious doubt. In this form of government there is neither East nor 
West. If Louis XIV could claim in France that he was the State, 
an Aurangzeb could go no higher and sometimes not even as high 
as that. 

Despotic the Mughal emperors certainly were. There were no 
popular institutions acting as checks on them. But we shall get a 
wrong idea about the extent of their power, if we took this to 
mean that they had the right or the authority to issue commands 
concerning the entire life of their subjects or even concerning all 
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their political activities. They were never recognized as ‘the 
masters of the Law’, though % they had to concede very often that 
they were its servants. The entire field of the personal law of their 
subjects was covered by the Hindu and the Muslim law which, the 
emperors admitted, they had no authority to change. The only 
known invasion of Hindu law occurred under Shah Jahan when, 
as already related, Shah Jahan took measures to secure that family 
pressure should not prevent a Hindu from being admitted to Islam.® 
This might possibly have involved a change in the Hindu law of 
property whereby an apostate was given a share in the family 
estate contrary to^ Hindu law. No change in the personal law of 
the Muslims seems to have been either attempted or carried out. 

This explains the curious observation of some European tra- 
vellers who declared that the Mighals possessed no written law.’ 
The law was certainly written, Hut the Mughal state had had no 
hand in the making thereof. No Mughal law could bo discovered 
because none such had been made. 4.1111 of written laws ther^was. 
such a multiplicity that Aurangzeb was driven to codify them — not 
by his authority as the Mughal emperor, but as a serious student 
of Muslim law, who felt tVat it was very difficult to lind one’s way 
in the intricacies of the Muslim law as it then stood.* Tha Fatawa-i- 
^Alamglri that resulted from the labours of the tln^ologians he 
employed owed nothing for its ^authority by being called after 
Aurangzeb; its compilers had to cite authority for every view they 
advanced or adopted. 

Of course several Sanskrit Digests of Hindu fictional law were 
prepared during the period. Again they owed nothing of their 
authority to the emperors. Kamlakar, Raghu Nandan, Mitramisra 
Narasingha and a host of minor writers labfmred hard m the 
various branches of the Hindu law, deriving their opinions from 
ancient law-givers or sometimes striking out new paths for them- 
selves in order to get out of the confused growth of the multiplicity 
of opinion expressed by their predecessors. The Hindus were in a 
further position of advantage in this respect. They had courts of 
their own— the Panchayats— for deciding cases turning on the 
interpretation of their personal law. It is very dilhcult to discover 
any imperial attempt at modifying either the composition of these 
courts or their law of procedure during this period. 

The criminal law was again Muslim. The relations between the 
subjects themselves as also between the state and its subjects were 
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fundamentally governed by the Muslim law. We have seen that 
Akbar made serious changes here r/hen he changed the religious 
policy of the state. His modifications, however, really concerned 
the field of public law. Even here they usually involved a decla- 
ration by the state that it would not prosecute offenders — mostly 
non-Muslims — against certain laws. Sometimes this was extended 
to include the cessation of prosecution of the Muslims for what can 
only be termed as religious offences — their non-fulfilment of their 
religious duties.® One must admit that the Mughal emperors 
exercised a good deal of authority here. Akbar was not, however, 
an innovator herein as he is sometimes supposed to be. Before him, 
‘Ala-ud-Din and Muhammad Tughlaqhad started on paths of their 
own.^® As we have already seen, the so-called Infallibility Decree 
was mainly a concession to orthodoxy rather than a valid instru- 
ment for changing the Muslim Law.^^ Unlike ‘Ala-ud-Din who 
declared that he did not know the law and acted on his intuition, 
^kbar still professed to act v/ithin the law, adopting one of the so 
many prevailing opinions among the canon law jurists. Strictly 
speaking then even Akbar did not claim the right of changing the 
Muslim public law in theory though he changed it in practice by 
his disuse of soiae of its provisions. 

Under Aurangzeb this right to modify the Muslim law was sur- 
rendered. Time and again we find him consulting the theolo- 
gians with regard to matters of civil or criminal law. We find him 
extending his submission to it even in matters of taxation and 
regulation of tiade and commerce. He broke the monopoly enjoy- 
ed by the manufacturers of wire at Ahmedabad and threw the 
trade open to all after consultation with his theologians.^^ He gave 
up his attempt to regulate prices when he discovered that it was 
unlawful.^® He even allowed his pet project of making converts to be 
endangered by remitting a case of murder to the qazi rather than 
absolve the murderer when he offered to embrace Islam. His 
reign was the Golden Age of mulladom and he accepted this check 
on his authority gladly.^® 

That brings us to the question of the alleged theocratic nature 
of the Mughal state. Whatever might have been involved in the 
practices of early Muslim rulers, under the Mughals the state could 
not be called a theocracy. This form of Government involves the 
subordination of the state to the church. Now, Islam did not set 
up an organized church, nor did it recognize the custom of priests 
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specially ordained for their o^ce. It had no hierarchy of religious 
officials enjoying primarily a religious status. A theocracy in the 
ordinary sense of the term would hav^e been impossible under 
Muslim rule when no one at any time possessed the right of render- 
ing infallible interpretations of the Muslim law. Of course the 
Muslims did have a Khalifa, sometimes more than one of them. 
But the Khalifa was not a spiritual ruler in the sense in which the 
Pope is. He possessed no power of issuing ex cathedra interpretations 
of Islam legally binding on all Muslims. The interpreted 

in the light of the alleged earlV traditions of the life of the Prophet 
or His companions was, and still is, the only lawful religious autho- 
rity recognised in Islam. Change had been permitted by the pro- 
vision that whatever was sanctio^d by the entire Muslim world 
was lawful.^® ^ 

If this was the general position, it was much more so in India 
and particularly in Mughal India. Tl\e Muslim personal law here 
did not extend to the preponderant part of the Indian population. 
It is impossible to think of a state ds a theocracy where such a 
large part of the population was admittedly left to its own devices 
in matters of such great importance. Even Aurci^gzeb made no 
attempt at introducing any changes here. 

But there was one matter in which the Mughal state came 
dangerously near to recognizing flie authority of an ecclesiastical 
dignitary. The Sadr-us-SaSur was the chief theologian^in the state, 
presumably the most learned doctor of the law and^its most pious 
practitioner. All the Mughal emperors agreed in leaving To their 
Sadr the authority to declare the Muslim law. Akbar alone claimed 
for himself, as a righteous ruler, the power to adopt one of the 
many conflicting views on a matter under the Infallibility Decree. 
But even this did not profit him much until a change was made in 
the holder of the office. It was necessary for him even after this 
declaration to dismiss Abdun Nabi and install Sadr-i-Jahan as his 
Sadr-us-Sadiir. The declaration itself had been made only when 
the Sadr-us-Sadur had signed it. Thus here was a curious situation. 
The Sadr-us-Sadur had the right of declaring the law when in 
office. But the emperors appointed the Sadrs and could dismiss 
any incumbent. Thus while in office the Sadr-us-Sadur was inde- 
pendent of the emperor, he could however dismiss him from office. 
This was well illustrated in connexion with Aurangzeb s accession. 
His Sadr-us-Sadur refused to legalise his accession because his 
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father was still alive. Aurangzeb gj>t out of it by dismissing the 
Sadr-us-Sadiir and finding a convenient successor who declared in 
advance that the Khutba could be read in Aurangzeb’s name in 
his father’s life-time because his father was incapacitated from 
acting^^ — presumably because he had been imprisoned by his son. 
Thus it was necessary for the Mughal emperors to be sure of secu- 
ring a theologian learned enough to be raised to the position of the 
Sadr-us-Sadiir, if necessary, in order to justify their conduct. 
Under Aurangzeb the subservient position of the emperor with 
regard to the law was recognised in a very interesting manner. 
Vukla-i-Shar‘a were appointed to enable his subjects to sue him 
and get justice done according to the law.^® This only enabled the 
launching of what we call Petitions of Right in English constitu- 
tional law for the redress of private wrongs. It had nothing to do 
with Aurangzeb’s administrative policy. It gave no one any right 
to control the political institutions of the country. 

But if the Mughal empire was not a theocracy, the Mughal 
emperors in several ways undertook to act as the agents of Islam. 
In theory they were nothing more than ''that — above all in the case 
of Aurangzeb. <Akbar took a pride in his conquests as a means of 
making ordinances of Islam known far and wide and spreading the 
authority of the Prophet to territories where even his name had 
not been hoard of before.^® Jahangir and Shah Jahan considered 
themselves tne guardians of the true laith and watched over its 
legitimate inte'-ests.^^^ Aurangzeb’s supreme ambition was to pro- 
mote tfie Muslim way of life not only among the Muslims but, at 
least in outward conduct, among the non-Muslims as well,^^ Even 
he made a concession in favour of the Christians allowing them to 
drink. 

But Muslim political theories, depending not mainly upon the 
Qur'Sn but partly on the practices of the earlier Muslim kings and 
partly on the traditions of the Persian non-Muslim rulers, were not 
easily applicable to India. Was India a Dar-ul-Islam, the home of 
the faithful or Dar-ul-Harb, a target for Muslim attacks ? Even in 
such a simple matter it was impossible even for an Aurangzeb to 
apply Muslim traditions of the law, which had arisen elsewhere, 
to Indian conditions. Still earlier, Muslim kings in India had 
sometimes presumed to act beyond the strict letter of the Muslim 
law. Early in India’s contact with Islam, it seems to have been 
realised that it was impossible to dream of her accepting Islam 
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wholesale. The matter was^ left there and with it came several 
modifications in Muslim law and practice in India. Naturally this 
destroyed the theory that the Muslim rulers in India were to rule 
here entirely as the agents of Islam. 

To revert to the nature of the Mughal state then, it was a despo- 
tism of a limited nature where the rulers generally claimed to act 
as the agents of Islam the exact demands of which they felt them- 
selves free to decide. It was a despotism that left a very wide 
margin to its citizens’ choice, in theory as well as in practice. 

It is necessary however tcf remember one very important factor. 
Limited though flic authority of the Mughal emperor was in 
certain ways, if they decided to overstep those limits there was 
nothing in the political institutiofs of the state to serve as an 
effective check on tlicm. Hut pr^ular rebellion was always there as 
a well-recognised method of expressing disapproval of a ruler’s 
policy. It did not carry with it the v^rne religious taint as it did 
in contemporary England for example. Still further, hereditary 
monarchy as such, was unknown ’to the early Muslim law or 
practice though the Shi*if schism was based on an assertion of such 
claims. The early Muslim ruler — the Klialifa — wi^ an elect of the 
faithful. Neither the Qur'an nor the Tradition, except among the 
Shi‘as, recognised tlie principle of hereditary succession, so much 
so that there is no recognised la\9 of succession for the state. The 
personal claim to the stAe was not recognised, it wife not property 
in the legal sense of the term. Naturally no law of# inheritance, as 
such, was necessary or valid. Earlier Muslim kings in ITidia got 
out of this difficulty by denying in theory their sovereign position. 
They held power and exercised authority not in their own right but 
as officers appointed by some far distant Muslim rulers who claimed 
to be the Khalifa.^'* Babur and his successors refused to cling to 
that useless fiction particularly because they themselves were the 
greatest Muslim rulers in the world at that time. But even the 
allegiance to the Khalifa, though useful sometimes as a convenient 
fiction to support an existing ruler, failed to provide any valid 
rule of succession. Where law failed the monarchy, practice pro- 
ved of no better help. The deathbed of almost every Mughal 
emperor witnessed a feverish activity to settle the question of suc- 
cession. While Babur lay dying, his prime minister was busy 
conspiring to keep out Humayun.^® HumayQn’s death was too 
sudden and the Mughal position in India too precarious at that 
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time to admit of much disputing aboijt successions. Akbar’s death 
was followed by Jahangir’s accession ; but Khusrau, Jahangir’s 
eldest son, contested his own father’s right to succeed. The latter 
part of Jahangir’s reign was disfigured by conspiracies of various 
types regarding the succession. After his death the unfortunate 
Bulaqi was chosen to keep his place warm for Shah Jahan, who 
was absent in the south. Shah Jahan’s arrival saw Bulaqi murder- 
ed and Shah Jahan sat on his father’s throne after wading through 
the blood of his possible rivals. Aurangzeb paid him back by 
imprisoning him and ruling, not in‘Shah Jahan’s name, but in 
his own, even while Shah Jahan was alive.^® Thus the Mughal 
practice adhered closely to the contemporary Muslim notions 
about succession to the state. It was not successful rebellion resul- 
ting in violently upsetting any recognised law or practice that was 
responsible for these incidents. It seemed to he the normal course 
of things and was the result of absence of law on the subject. 

It is also necessary to remember that the Mughal emperors left 
a very wide field of their dhizens’ activities alone. In Europe it 
was the period when political authorities— whether ruling princes 
or kings in Parli'^rnent— were busy dictating to their subjects even 
the variety of religious beliefs they were to hold. Those who 
governed on behalf of Edward VI, for example, said that the reli- 
gion of the English people shduld be Protestant and England 
became Protestant. Mary came after hirri' and, as if by magic, 
England i everted to Roman Catholicism. With Elizabeth the 
wheel tulned again and England emerged Anglican from the strug- 
gle. Howsoever accustomed we might be at the present moment to 
the stale’s leaving the religion of its citizens alone— and even in 
the twentieth century a Hitler would not allow us to take this as a 
matter of course — in the sixteenth and the seventeenth centuries 
the religious beliefs of their subjects were very much a concern of 
governments. The Mughals, therefore, proved an exception when 
they left the religious beliefs of their subjects alone. They passed 
no Acts of Supremacy, they enforced no Thirty-nine Articles, so 
far as the beliefs of the preponderant majority of the population 
were concerned. Even for the Muslims all that they did was to 
punish apostasy and extort outward conformity in certain matters 
of public conduct. 
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» Akbar jV^5ma, III, 97. 

■ Turaky 24. 

• Lahauri, I, i, 174. 

• Nigof Nama Munshty 157. 

• Mirat-i'Ahmadiy I, 248 ; Tavernier, I, 356. 

• Lahauri, I, ii, 535, QazvInI, 401-05. 

» Roc, 269. 

• Cf. Fatawa4-*Alamgirt, 

• Sec Ch. 2. 

“ Barni, 296, 338. 

Sec Ch. 2. • 

Mirat-i-Ahmadiy I, 292-93. 

« Khafi Khan, II, 395. 

Akhabaraty 10 May, 1700. 

Aurangzeb renounced the practice attaching the piopcrtv of the public 
ervants and realizing state dues by its sale because he was told it was against 
he Muslim Law {Mirat-i-Ahmadiy I, 293). 

One of Aurangzeb’s governors was so inuA upset by the privileged position , 
>ccupied by the theologians at his couit that on hearing of the report of xMughal 
iifiicultics in the south, he suggested that they be asked to use their spiritual 
)owers (Khafi Khan, II, 34it)? 

A quarrel between the qazi of Lahore and the governor of^thc Punjab about 
heir status resulted in the qazTs losing his life and the governor’s losing hii 
)ffice (Khafi Khan II, 257-58). 

For further instances of the powers and privileges of the theologians, cf. 
Cazim 1075-76; Jaipur Recordsy VI, 260-61. Akhabaraty (Provincial sciies, 
Jujarat) year 46, 22 ; Khafi fJhan, II, 444-45. 

Mohammedanism by C. S. Hurgroiijc, 66, 73. 

Tavernier, I, 356, MiraUi-Ahmadly I, 248. 

A Wakil-i-Shar‘a holding the rank of a dosad panjahi (over 250) is mention- 
■d in iht Akhabarat dMd 17 January, 1703. 

Letters of Abu' I Fazlt part I, Letter Vo 3. 

*0 See Chs. Ill and IV. 

« Sec Ch. V. 

** Insha-i-Madhoram, 39. 

** Cf. Nature of the State during the Sultanate in my Studies in Medieval 
ndian History 

** Cf. Tripathi, Some Aspects of Muslim Rule in India, 

** Tabaqat-i- Akbar iy 193. 
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ndian History, 
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Hindu poets, 1 19 

Hindu princesses, their conversion to 
Islam by Shah Jahan before mar- 
riage to Muslim princes, 117 
Hindu, scriptures translated into 
Persian, 38, 118, 119 
Hindu temples built under Aurang- 
zeb, 13-18, 178, 210 
Hindus, under the Sultanate, 1-7, 
13-18; and Jizya, 1, 2, 24; under 
Sher Shah, 26, 27; Muslim atti- 
tude tow'ards Hindus, 30, 32, 64; 
in public services under Akbar, 
39, 40, 57-59; under Jahangir, 92, 
93; under Shah Jahan, 107-110, 
under Aurangzeb, 154-57; Hindu 
Law, 52, 219; Akbar and the 
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Hindus, 48; Jahangir and the 
Hindus, 76, 98; tempted to be- 
come Muslims under Shah Jahan, 
115-17; and under Aurangzcb, 
128-31, 168-213; protest against 

imposition of Jizya, 192 
History, study encouraged by Akbar, 
45 

Holi, 4, 131 

House of Worships (^Ibadat Khana), 
33 

Hugll, 83 

Humayun, 18, 24, 25, 26, 28, 33, 
38,48 

Husain Khan, 31 
Husain Khan, Khwaja, 181 
Husain Malik, 134, 176 
Hyderabad, 113, 176 

Jbadat Khana, 35 
Ibrahim, 89, 90 
Ichchabal temple, 1 1 1 
‘Id, 72, 80 
Idols, 97, 132, 133, 

IJab* calender, 106, 107 
Ilahi sect, 47 

Ilahl year, 44, 45, 46, 106, 107, 127 

Iltutmish, 12 

Imam, 49, 52 

Iman Qiili, 1 16 , 

Immoral pra''ticcs, 88 
Indar Singh, 57 

Imperial finance minister, Hindus 
as, 85 

Infallibility Decree, 49-51, 181 
Indian ofiicers, in British army in 
India, 22 
Inkstands, 127 
Inquisition, 4-6 
InshU-Abu' I Fazl, 49 
Inska’i-Mtldhofam, 1 1 6 
Interest, charging of, 48 
Intoxicants, 71, 110 
Iqbal Khan, 13 
Irach, 177 
Ireland, 7, 37 

Islam, 1, 2, 15, 38, 41, 43, 46, 48, 
59, 74 


Islam Khan, 166 
IslaixiYar, 165 

Jadurup Gosain, 72 
Jadunath Sarkar, 181 
Jagannath, 119 
Jagannath Purl, 4 
Jagat Singh of Kotah, 1 19 
Jagir, 17 

Jai Chand Suri, 35 
Jahanari, 175 

Jahang.'r, 37, 38, 55, 57, 63, 72, 
79; 80, 81; and the sijj’icla, and 
award of Shist as an honour, 63 ; 
and slaughter of animals, 40, 94, 
i; 95; and Din-i-Ilahi, 96; convei- 
"ions to Islam under, 82-83; and 
apostasy, 83; and Christians, 84- 
86; and Sikhs, 86-87; and Jains, 
88, 89; and Muslim heretics, 89- 
91; Muslim festivals, under 91; 
and religious discussions, 91, 92; 
and religious enquiry, 91, 92; cul- 
tural contacts under, 95, 96; 1 

Islam, 96, 97, 98, 175, 133; and 
prohibition, 93, 109; social evils, 
.,93; and Hindus in public services, 
92, 93; a^d temples, 83, 84 
Jaimal, 52 

Jain, idols, 24, 32; scholars at 

Akbar’s court, 35; temples built, 37 
Jainism, 43 

Jains, order for their expulsion from 
Gujarat by Jahangir, 66, 67; under 
Jahangir, 66, 67 
Jaipur, 175 

Jaipur Records f 118, 119, 154 
Jai Singh, 105, 112, 128, 176, 180 
Jaisighpura, 130, 176 
Jalal, 106 
Jalalls, 47 

Jalal-ud-Din, 6, 12, 13, 14, 16, 19 
Jalal-ud-Din, ruler of Bengal, 6 
Jalal-ud-Din, Chief Q.azl, 50 
Jalil-ud-DIn, Multani, 34, 47 
Jalal-ud-Din, Qizi, 17 
Jalore, 155 
Jamuna, 142 
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Janj^amvvacU Math, 2h, 172 
Jaswant Singh, 105, 110, 128, 172, 
174, 176 • 

Jauliar. 50 
Jayasonia, 50, 52 
Jesuit Fathers, (>2, 85, 80, 92 
Jesuit, first mission, 57, 59, OO 
Jesuit Lettcis, 57 
J<suit Missions, 5fi, 1 1 1 
Jesuit, second mission, 5,] 

Jesuit, tliiid mission, 55 
Jesuits, *!(), ‘}9, ^0, O'), H(), 70, 7 L 
Jews 11,179 ^ ^ 

Jhanika-darshan, 59, 10(j, 127 
Ji/ya, its oiii*in, and natm ,1,2, 
3, 9, 10, 11, 13, 50, 153, 151, 158; 

and iccusant fines imdei Idi/abeth, 
7; Jizya under Sher Shah, 20;^ 
abolition by Akbar, 3(), 51; Abii’l 
I'azI on its natuie and abolition, 
50; Mulla Ahmad on its jnstilKa- 
tion, 50; reimposition by Auiaiig- 
zeb, 191, 192; jiiotest iigninst its 
im positions, 159; difhculties m 
^*TT!^^'ollection, 193-91; its inci- 
denrc, its remission, 19G, 197; 
Aiirang'/cb’s order on its imposi- 
tion and collection, 199-200; 
memoranda on collect loiH in .\i- 
va.se, 201, 202 
Jodhpur, 20, 27, 173 
Jog I Pura, “Id 

Jujuhar Singh Ihindela, 91 
Jvvila Miikhi, 37, 84 

Kabul, 24, 55, 57, 110, 120 

Kaikhusru, 12 

Kalinia on the coins, 127 

Kaliniat-i- Ta [vvibatf 1 2 1 

Kalyan, 83 

Kalyan Biiatti, 114 

Kalyan, governor of Orissa, 93 

Kalyana, Bhai, 188 

Kamal Pashas, 05 

Kamalakar Bhatta, 1 19 

Kamalpur, 91 

Kangra, temple at, destroyed by 
Flroz Shall, 41; temple desecrated 


under Akbar, 31; Bhavam’s temple 
shaicd, 37; destroyed and dcse- 
cratetl under Jahangir, 83, 97, 
111; temple attracts Muslim pil- 
grims, 84 
Kankroli, 173 

Kainvar, complaint against holding 
of a fair at, 17(> 

Karm Ohand, 35 

Karin Chandra, biography of, 50, 51 
Karor, destruction of temple at, 175 
Karoris, Hindus replaced by Muslims, 
122 






Kaitarpiu, 115 

Kaslmm, 90; Jizya remitted in, 2; 
new converts to Islam permitted to 
leturn to their faith, 0; fishing 
piohibited in 41; temple destroyed 
m. under Shah Jaiian, 111; music 
ill Kashmir at receptions ioi bid- ^ 
den, 132; Mulls Shah in, 135 * 

Ka^indaiacarya, leads a deputation 
against pilgrimage tax, 1 10; writes 
a cornmeniaiv on Rij^veda^ 119 
Kedarpm, tcinple.^dcstioycd at, 177 
Kesha V Rai temple destroyed, 172 
Khairpma, 41 
Khaiiyal Khan, 130 
KhaJila, 9, 12, 05, li2, 184 
Khalifat Ullah, 02^03 
Khanava, 21 


Khan-i-A‘zam, 55 ^ 

Khan-i-J.ahan, 129, 171 
Khandal Rai, temple of, 112 
Khan/adas, 12 
Khaundai Rao, 177 
Khaiidela, 174 
Khata Khrri, 111 

Khizar Khan, punished fui blas- 
spherny, 30 

Khojas, 12; and Aurangzeb, 133 
Kliurram, 90; luladan performed 
by, to ward ofT evil, 94 
Khusru, 88, 89, 90, 92, 224 
Kiratpur, Guru Hargobind at, 178; 

Guru Tcgh Bahadur at, 179 
Kishan Das, of Amroha, 210 
Killers of animals, 53 
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Kolis, 173 
Kot Nahang, 181 
Kotwal, 94 

Kotwal of Muskctecra, 2 1 1 
Krsna idol from Bindriban set up at 
Nathdwara, 173 
Krishan Singh, 182 
Kuch Bihar, destruction of temples 
in, 168 
Kurnash, 48 
Kurukshetar, 37 

Lahore, 157; sumptuary restrictions 
enforced at, 34; church at 37, 83; 
conversions to Christianity at, 85; 
salutation balcony, 106; Jesuit ^ 
Mission at, 113; Sikh disturbance 
near, 181 

Lajpat, released on conversion, 204 
.,Lakhe*I, 175 

, Lalta temple, destroyed, 180 
Law, of property changed by SKah 
Jahan, 115, 116; law in the Mughal 
empire, 219-20;^'digests of Hindu 
Law, 219; Aurangzeb’s adherence 
to Muslim law, 220; personal law 
in Mughal India, 22 1 
Law of succession, 11, 12 
Letter, Akbar’sl to philosophers of 
Europe, and to *^bdulla Khan, 54 
Liquor, controlled sale of, under 
Akbar, 43; punishment for sale 
of, under Aurangzeb, 129 
Lodls, 24 
Louis XIV, 218 
Lutfullah, 213 

Ma*asiT-i’*Alamaglri, on prohibition 
of carrying arms by the Hindus, 
182; on the collection of the Jizya 
in the Deccan, 195 

..M^clagan, cited as reproducing Jesuit 
testimony, 86 

Mahabkarata, translated into Persian, 

38 

Maham Anaga, 30 
Mahbub Ullah, 135 
Mahdi, belief in the advent of, 64 


Makhdum-ul-Mulk, his princely 
fortune, 34; appointed Sadar, 46; 
signs Infallibility Decree, 23, 50 
Makhowal, 179 
Malarina, 172 
Maldev, 27 
MalpuraToda, 178 
Malwa, 193 
Manawar Beg, 175 
Mander, 194 
Mandhata, 157 

Maryicci, on Chahar Tasllm, 105; 
on the use of >^inc by Aurangzeb^s 
chief qazi, 131; on the prohibi- 
tion of bhang, 131; on the cam- 
paign against ‘unlawful’ beards, 
132; on execution for heresy, 133; 
on the imposition of the Jizya, 197 
Manrique, on slaughter of peacocks 
under Shah Jahan, 118 
Man Singh, 31, 38, 39, 92, 112, 172 
Man Singh Jain, 35, 88 
Man Siirgh Rathor, 130 
Maiatha prisoners, 211 
Marriage, of Hindu princesseif^'with 
Akbar, 33; between minors dis- 
couraged, 42; between near rela- 
tives discouraged, 45; mixed mar- 
riages ’*4, 52 

Mary and Roman Catholicism in 
England, 224 
Masihl, 95 

Mass conversion, 206 
Mathematics, study encouraged, 45 
Mathura, Akbar at, and abolition of 
pilgrimage tax, 37; Bir Singh’s 
temple built at, 83; temples attract 
Muslim visitors, 84; Jahangirs dis- 
cussions with Jadurup at, 92; Dari 
presents a stone railing to a temple 
at, removed by Aurangzeb’s orders, 
170; temple destroyed, 170 
Maya Das, 110 
Mayapur, 177 
Mecca, 55, 106 

Medicine, use of wine as, permitted 
by Akbar, 43 
Mcdnlpur, 169 
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Memoranda on the collection o? 
Jizya in Parganah Nivasc in 109J 
A.H.,201, 202 
Meos, 42 

Mcwar, 47, 83, 97, 121 
Mian Mir, 92, 135 
Middle class, incidence of Jizya on, 
195 

Military operations, destructions of 
temples during, 3 1 
Mini Bazar, 44 
Minors exempted, 19() 

Minting charges, highe* for Hindus, 

183 

Miracles, 62, 180, 187, 189 
Mir BaqI, 24 
Mir Habahl, 30 

Mir Hasan, expelled from Kashmir, 
134 

Mlr-i-Haj, 106 
Mir jumla, 168 
Mir Yaqub, 31 
Mirza Haidar, 1 14 
61 

Mirza^qi% 

Mirzapnr, 26 

Mirza Salih, 1 14 

Mitramika, 119 

Mixed marriage, 52 

Mohan Das, 92 

Mohan Singh, 176 

Monarchy, hereditary and Islam, 

223, 224 

Monserrate, 58, 60, 61 ; given a letter 
to the philosophers of Europe by 
Akbar, 57; on Akbar’s alleged 
intention to found a new rrliginn, 
60; on Akbar and Muslim law, 58 
Moral Regulations, 129-31 
Mosques, plundering of, by Akbar, 
55, 56 

Mubarak, pcisccutcd, 30; share m 
Akbar’s religious policy, 34; and 
Infallibility Decree, 50; belief m 
Mehdi, 65 
Mubarak Khilji, 18 
Mughal State, 217-24 
Mughis-ud-din, 14 


Muhaminad-bin-Qasim, 10 
Muhaniniad-bin-Tughlaq , 12, 18, 66 
Muhammad, 91 
Muhammad Ghaus, 63 
Muhammad Fazil, 129 
Muhammad Kazirn, 154 
Muliadom, 34 

Muhammad Fahar, beheaded for 
blasphemy, 134 

Muhanam, celebiation stopped, 134 
Muhib-Allah, his imoithodoxy, 135 
Miihtasib, 16, 41 
Muhammad Maqbul Khan, 95 
Mujtalud, 49 
Mullas, 34, 60 
uUa Ullah Dad, 47 
iilia Shah Baclakhshl, 135 
’^Multan, 11, 34, temples destroyed, 
170, 171 

Muntakhib-ul-Lubaby Mansabdars rtlen- 
tioned m, 15 +-55; on Aurangzeb’s 
orders forbidding employment of 
Hinduh m the revenue department, 
157 ^ 

Muqairab Kliau, 86 
Murarl Das, 203 
Mm I ay, 53, 56 
Ntusa, 52, 36 

Music, at Shah Jahan’if couit, I87j 
foi bidden by Ama^^zeb, 127 
Muslim icslivals, 42, 55, 105^ 

Muslim ciecd on coins, 106, Sarinad 
lecites the first hall only, 134 
Muslim (erstwhile) girls married by 
Hindus, 113, 114 
Muslim prisoners of war, 114 
Mnsliri) heretics, 89*91 
Muslim theologians, 62, 197, 214 

Muslim law, 16, 51, 197, 219, 220 
Muslim personal law, 221 
Muslim tradition of government, 215 
Muslim State, 9, 10, 19, 158 
Mustafab^d, hot watci -springs closed 
at, 181 

Muta marriages, 33 
Mystic tiadition, 46 

Naharji 116 
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Nal-o-Damattf vrrscs in the praise of 
the Prophet in, 60 

Nanak, Guru, incarnation of, Guru 
Gobind Singh as, 180 
NaqXb Khan, 65 

Naqshbandias and Aurangzeb, 127 
Nagus, I 
Narbada, 133 

Nasir-ud Din Khusru, 13, 17, 18 
Nasiri, 45 

Nasur-ud-din Burhanpurl, excused 
sijjida, 94 

Nasrat Jang, converts a Brahaman, 
116 

Nathadwara, temple at, 173 
Nature of the State in Mughal India, 
217-24 ^ 

NetojI, converted to Islam, 205 
Naqib Khan, 65 
Nawasa Shah, 1 1 *■ 

New public temples, 3, 4 
New year, 94, 107, 127 c 
News-Letters y 114, 115, 203 
Nikah marriage, 33 
NirnayasindhUf /i9 
Nityananda, 119 
Nizamuddin Faruqi, 89 
Non-Muslirns, 31, 46, 47 * 

Non-Jurors, ^79 
Nudity of Sarmad, 134 
Nurpur, 157 ^ 

Nurulfau, 89 

Occasional persecution, 6 
Offences against Islam, 9 
Offerings to Akbar, 62 
Officials, subject to Jizya, 193 
Onions, use discouraged, 41 
Oriental despotism, 218, 219 
Orissa, 43; orders for destruction of 
temples in, 169, 170 
Ovington, on prostitutes and dancing 
girls in Surat, 131; on prohibition 
under Aurangzeb, 136n 

Painting, 106, 120 

Palamau, destruction of temples in, 
168 


Palanpur, 195 
Pandharpur, 176 
^anipat, 30 
Panchayat, 15, 16 
Papal nuncio, 27 
Parchanavis, drunk, 130 
Parsis, 35 
Parvez, 89 

Passive obedience, 218 
Pathans, 24 

Patronage of literature, 45 
Payne, 86 
Tl>llsaert, 91 

Personal assistants, Hindu, dismis- 
sed, 157-58 
Personal law, 9 
Peruschi, 57 
Persia, 25, 57 

Persian, court language, 40, 45, 46 
Personal Law, 221 
Petition of Rights, 222 
Petticoat Government, 30 
Pettppfliccs, 7 

Perversion of the judicial system, 
203 ' 

Pilgrimage, 16, 26, 

Pilgrimage Tax, 2, 3, 6, 10, 11, 13, 
26, 51, 181 
Pinhe’^o, 60 
Popular rebellion, 223 
Portuguese, 35, 36, 39, 46, 64, 

85, 112, 131 
Post Horses, 26 
Prabodhacandrodaya^ 118 
Pratap, 31 

Pratap Ujjainya, 116 
Prayer Rooms, 55, 56 
Prayers, 54 

Pre-Mughal Muslim dynasties, 5 
Price of toleration, 197 
Prisoners, 38, 166, 171, 204, 211 
Prithvi Singh, 128 
Private religious worship, 15 
Proselytizing activities, 109, 115, 119 
Prophet, 1, 2, 4, 5, 59, 74, 117 
Prophet’s foot print, 55 
Prohibition, 43, 93, 110, 129, 130 
Prostitution, 43, 44, 131 
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Prostration, 65 
Protestant, '46, 112, 216, 224 
Protestant England, status of Roman 
Catholics in, 216 * 

Provincial Sadrs, 46 
Public celebrations, 3, 4, 30, 51, 61, 
98 

Public gambling, 93 
Public law, 9 

Public services, 4, 5, 39, 51, 60, 82, 
154-67 

Punitive regulations, 'against Hindus, 
181-83 

Punjab, 11, a 

Purandhar temple, 115, 177 
Puran Mall,'^27 
Pushkar, 97, 181 

Qaiqubad, 12 
Qandahar, 43 
Qaiiungo, 27 

Qazi, 2, 9, 13, 16, 17, 59, 169, 170 
Qumar Khan, 83 
QiJtbuddin, 9, 17 
Ugir, 133 
Quuin, 8^97 

Qur’an, I, 2, 9, 33, 52. 59, 60, 97, 
117 

Qjutb-i-*Alam, 55 
Qiitb-ul-MuIk, 106, 120 

Raghu Nath, imperial dfwan under 
Shahjahan, 131 
Rahirn, as Hindi poet, 95 
Rai Chandar'Blian, Dlwan, 110 
Rai Ma>a Das, revenue official, 110 
Rai Sin^h, 39, 88, 173 
Rajas, Jizya levied on, 192, 193 
Kajauri, Muslims in, converted to 
Hinduism, 83, 97 

Rajputs, resistance to the destruction 
of temples by, 173 
Rajput War, 174, 175 
Raju, 117 
Rakhi, 41, 91 

Ramayana, translated into Persian, 
33, 95, 119 

Ramazan, celebration of, 96, 105 


Raj Nagar, 130 
Ram Singh, 128, 175 
Ram Singh, Gaur, 130 
Rampur, 205 

Ram Rai, placates Aurangaeb, 178 
Rasulpur, 176 
Rio Gopal Singh, 205 
Rashid Khan, 196 
Rattan Singh, 166 
Raza Khan, 65 
Raziya, 112 
Reason, 58 
Reincarnation, 92, 97 
Religious singing, 132 
Religious places, 111-13 
Religious privileges, 51 
Remission of Jizya, 196-97 
^ Resurrection, 58 
Revelation, 58 

Revenue and Accounts Departnu....*, 
fiindu officers from, 110, li2 ^ 
Rikab Gunj, 189 

Roc, 7 1 , 74 ; Jahangir awards shist to, 
63; on Akbar’s religious beliefs, 58; 
on the number ^of annual pilgrims 
to Hardwar, 84 ; on Jahangir's plan 
foi a Portuguese wife, 85; on 
punishment for drinking, 93; on 
Jahangir's religious beliefs, 96 
Roman Catholicism,* 185 
Roman Catholics^7, 67, 95, 112 
Royal Guards, HiridlS, removal from, 
158. ^ 

Royal temple at Udaipur destroyed, 
174 

Royalty, 1 1 , 

Roz AfzQn, 82 

Sabarmati, 181 

Sacrihclal slaughter of animals, 94 
Sadr Jahan, 50 

Sadr-us-Sadurs, 16, 17, 25, 33, 34, 
46, 65, 106, 120, 221-22 
Safavl, 45 

Sahasraing tank, 178 
Sahu, 156, 210 
Salim, 31, 57, 58, 97, 218 
Salim Shah, 27 
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24 

Salutation balcony, 106 
Sanskrit writers, of Jahangir’s reign 
101-103 ; of Shah Jalsan’s reign, 
123-126 
Sangor, 91 
Sarkar, 176 
SanyasI, 37, 83 
Sarda Act, 43 
Sardul Singh, 1 76 
Sarmad, 134, 135 
Satl, 43, 44, 93, 131 
Satrunjaya hill, temples at, 37 
Sayyid Amir, 158 
Sayyid Jalal Gujarati, 95 
Sayyid Muhampiad, 34 
Sayyid Ni^amatullah, 135 
Sayyids, S2 

^'’-‘■^lihools, Hindu, 171, 172 
Scent burners, 12ft 
Shab-i^barat, 52, 91, 105 
Shadinan, 135 
Shabjl, Sayyid, 133 
' Shad Ahmad, 38 

Shah Jahan, sijida under, 48 ; as 
God’s Regent, 63 ; viceroy of 
Mrfvv.Q^^^rat, 86 ; his rebellion, 97 ; 
his religious policy, 104-20, 175 ; 
court ceremonies made more Mus- 
lim, 104-20 ; his gifts to Mecca, 
106 ; his war on Shi^as, 106; court 
ceremonies, i34, 106, 120 ; Hindu 
mansaboars under, 107-10, 118, 
119 ; reimposition and remission 
of pilgrimage tax, 110-11 ; temp- 
les and churches under Shah Jahan, 
110-11, 116 ; conversions to other 
faiths 113-15 ; apostates punished, 
113-14 ; conversions to Islam 
encouraged, 115-17 ; blasphemy 
punished, 117-18 ; sumptuary 
laws of 118 ; translations from 
Sanskrit into Persian under, 118- 
; patronage of Hindi poet,s, 1 19; 
Sanskrit writers of Shah Jahin’s 
t:eign, 119, 123-26; his orthodoxy, 
119-20 ; and Aurangzcb, 120, 
138-53 ; and prohibition, 109, 


118 ; and Mulla Shah 
114, 115 ; as shadow of God oq 
earth, 178 ; his modification of 
'law of property, 115 
ShahjI, 110 
Shah Muhammad, 27 
Shah Shuj‘a, 1*35 
Shaikh Gadii, 29, 33, 46 
Shaikh Muhammad, 135 
Shaikh 'All Ahmad, 65 
Shaikhs, 47 

Shail^h;ul-Islam, 175 , 

Shaikh Zain, 124 
ShaiLar, 116 
Sharif of Am^, 65 
Shaving of beard, 35, 38 
Sher Shah, 26, 27 
Shcogaon, 176 

*Shi‘as, 30, 33, 38, 39, 63, 6ft. 113, 114 

Shihabud Din Khilji, 13 

Shivaji, 192 

Shist, 62 

Shuj‘a, 116 

Sihar, 1^76 

Sijida, 48, 90, 94, 105 
Sikandar (Butshikan) of Kash^otfu.^ 0,13 
Sikandar Lodi, 4, 6, 11, ' x2. 15, 16, 
24, 26, 132 
Sikandar Shah, 27 

Sikhs an.^ the Mughal emperon, 187, 
190 

Sikh temples, 177 
Silk dresses, 53 
Silver salvers, 128 
Sind, 10, 11, 47, 171-72 
Sirhind, 59, 89, 91, 115, 181 
Shivaratri, 42, 69 
Slaves, 17, 38, 39, 114 
Slaughter of animals, 94, 118, 

Smith, 41, 52, 59, 60, 61 
Social evils, 93 
Social reforms, 42 
Solar New Year, 127 
Somes vara, 174 

Sorath temple destroyed, 169, 176 
Special dresses for non-Muslinm^ 2, i 
Sri Ranga III, 117 
Stamp duties, 24, 25 




